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WE give a cordial welcome to these long-ex volumes. 
The original design of Dr Sprague, as he informs us in the 
Preface, was to prepare a single eden commemorative wd of 
the most brilliant lights that have adorned the American Pulpit, 
without regard to denomination, or chronological order. It was 
a happy iuspiration which prompted him to conclude that he 
had prescribed to himself too narrow limits, and to enlarge them 
to such extent, that the field of his labours embraced all who 
have been in any considerable degree distinguished, from the 
earliest settlement of the country to the present time. Eve: 
one acquainted with Dr Sprague, we are sure, will agree wi 
us when we say, that he is eminently, and even singularly, 
qualified for the task upon which he has expended ten of the 
best years of his life. And we are not less confident that the 
work, of which these volumes are the first instalment, will be 
- regarded as a most valuable addition to the enduring literature 
of our country. 

We have, in our language, biographical collections, various im 
character and worth, but we are not acquainted with one that 
possesses all the features of these Annals) The work before us 
is so constructed as to serve, in a very considerable degree, the 
double purpose of biography and history, the several memoirs 
being arranged in chronological order. In the next place, a great. 
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many names, well worthy of being kept in the remembrance of 
‘ the Church, have been rescued from the oblivion which would 
otherwise have been their fate. The reader of these volumes 
will become acquainted with a great many local celebrities, with 
ministers who lived and died unknown to the Church at large, 
but who, within their own narrow spheres, exerted a commanding 
influence, and whose memory is still affectionately cherished by 
the descendants of those among whom they laboured. But the 
most remarkable characteristic of the work is to be found in the 
letters appended to the biographical sketches, and which, with 
rare exceptions, are written by gentlemen who were personally 
acquainted with the subjects of the memoirs, Some may think 
that these materials should have been incorporated by the author 
with his narrative of the life of the person to whom they refer. 
We are of opinion that the plan adopted by Dr Sprague, of 
presenting these contributions exactly as they came from the pen 
of their authors, is decidedly preferable. They give the work a 
quite novel feature, and impart to it a peculiar interest. These 
letters of recollections, in a merely literary point of view, are of 
various degrees of excellence. All of them, however, are worthy 
of the place they occupy, while many of them are really exquisite 
productions, furnishing as well-finished specimens of word-paint- 
ing as can anywhere be found. In the list of epistolary contri- 
butors are the names of Rufus Choate, Josiah Quincy, Miss 
Sedgewick, Mrs Sigourney, Professor Huntington, Professor 
Park, Professor Felton, Drs Waterbury, Robbins, Osgood, Dana, 
Porter, Taylor, Jenks, Hawes, Francis, Frothingham, Williston, 
Bacon, Storrs, Poor, and many more than our space will allow 
us to mention. Indeed, we have acc2ss to know that the work 
when completed will contain communications from a large 
number of our most distinguished statesmen and men of letters, 
as well as from the most eminent ministers in every branch of 
the evangelical Church of Christ. 

There is another feature of the work, which we feel it would 
be an injustice to Dr Sprague not to notice. We refer to the 
foot-notes. These contain a great mass of information in regard 
to a multitude of persons mentioned in the text ; in fact, all the 
information respecting them which the most painstaking research 
could gather. The briefest of the notes supply the facts which 
have a special value to the ecclesiastical statist and the genea- 
logist, while many of them swell to the dimensions of memoirs, 
and in every point of view are not inferior to the more formal 
biographies to which they are appended. 

We cannot doubt that this work, the great one of its author's 
life, though his pen has been both a prolific and an honoured 
one, is destined to have a wide circulation, and will obtain a place 
in the libraries of all lovers of good books who have the means 
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to purchase it. It is worthy of such a place, regarded only as a 
contribution to our biogeaphich! literature, as a repertory of in- 
formation which can be found nowhere else. But we hail its 
publication more especially for the happy and healthful influ- 
ences which it can scarcely fail to exert wherever it goes, for 
the sake of the catholic spirit it is so well fitted to nurture, and 
of which its author is himself so fine an example. The reader 
of it is made acquainted with the ministry of former generations 
—with the ministry not of this or the other sect alone, but of the 
American Church, or, as we may say, the catholic church of this 
country, in the true sense of that much abused phrase. It takes 
him out of the narrow sphere of sect within which he may have 
been accustomed to move, and bids him contemplate the living 
faith, the holy zeal, the labours of love of men whose names in 
his mind have been perhaps associated only with opinions or 
practices, against which he has deemed it his duty to bear the 
most trenchant testimony. Lutherans, Methodists, Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians of all 
German, Dutch, Scottish, American, are here brought into 
pleasant fellowship, and each may find something in the others 
to love, of which they were before ignorant. These volumes 
will furnish ample proof that the highest excellencies of minis- 
terial character are by no means confined within any of those 
denominational lines that have grown out of diversities of 
polity and modes of worship. They will shew that in all the 
communions into which the evangelical church is divided, there 
have been pastors who, “ by pureness, by knowledge, by the 
Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the word of truth, by the 
power of God, by the armour of righteousness on the right hand 
and on the left,” have commended themselves as the ministers 
of the gospel, and whose labours have been crowned with glo- 
rious success in winning souls to Christ. We detest the spurious 
charity whose arms are equally open to embrace the man who 
“ holds the Head even Christ,” and the man who “ denies the 
Lord that bought him.” We have no sympathy with the in- 
differentism which regards all forms of polity and discipline as 
equally good and equally fitted to develop the energies of the 
church. But we do desire the wider spread of that charity, 
which, while rendering due honour to denominational i- 
arities, and due support to denominational interests, can still rise 
above them, and as it surveys the wider field of the Lord’s hus- 
bandry, can say with heartiness and joy, “ Grace be with alk 
them who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” 

Such is the spirit which this work is fitted in a high degree to 
awaken and di Nor is this all. It abounds with models 
of excellence of various mould, the proper study of which will 
quicken the zeal, the holiness, the diligence, the patience of those’ 
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_ who are now serving God in the gospel of his Son. Many 
worthies whose history is recorded in these volumes were com- 
pelled to maintain a lifelong struggle with difficulties and hard- 
ships, which would have worn out the courage and resolution of 
the most stout-hearted, unless they were fed by the faith that 
has “ respect to the recompence of reward.” Among these 
honoured names are those of ministers, who, amid all the dis- 
comforts of the wilderness, with few of the appliances of intel- 
lectual culture, far from libraries and with not many books, won 
for themselves no mean rank as theologians, roses “era works 
in theoretical and practical divinity, which the Church will not 
willingly let die. These examples shew how much the pastor 
of resolute heart, and who is covetous of his time, can accom- 
plish by his pen as well as by his preaching, no matter what, 
or where, may be the lot in which Providence has placed him, 
whether it be on that tide of emigration which is perpetually 
advancing over the vast regions of the west, or in the quiet rural 
parish, or amid the excitement and bustle of the city. 

Then again there are biographies which seem to us replete with 
instruction in regard to the secret of ministerial success, of the 
power of the pulpit, and in emphatic tones warn us against the 
mistakes into which many a good man has fallen. In reading 
some of these memoirs, the subjects of which were men of un- 
doubted piety, and famous in their generation, we have been 
exceedingly struck by the comparative fruitlessness of certain 
kinds of preaching, particularly that sort in which metaphysical 
refinement, and the logic which undertakes to reason out every- 
thing from first principles, are predominant elements. Of course 
no intelligent man will deny the value of metaphysical science, 
or assert that logic is needless in a sermon. There is a place 
for metaphysical speculation, and for the application of the most 
exact forms of logic to the articles of our faith ; but we submit, 
that the pulpit is not that place, and we think that the history 
of the pulpit clearly sustains the statement. We could name 
parishes presided over by men of distinguished ability and real 
piety, but fond of this kind of sermonising, in which the congre- 
gations, once numerous, have dwindled away until they were 
upon the point of extinction. We could name others, in which 
the very heresies against which their pastors had been arguing 
with resistless logic for many years, sprang up the very instant 
the preacher’s vaice ceased to be heard. That this class of men 
to whom we refer were useful as the teachers of those who were, 
or expected to become, teachers of others, by their oral instruc- 
tions, and by the printed page, we are not disposed to question. 
We here view them simply as pastors ; and the fact that —- 
to us so worthy of being pondered is, that the fields which, in 
their way, they cultivated so laboriously, are precisely those in 
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which we discover the greatest looseness of opinion, and the 
largest growth of what have been styled the “isms” of the day. 
Let any candid person compare the several results of the preach- 
ing that is cast in the metaphysical mould, and of the preaching 
whose staple is the simple word of God, which not only is content 
with a “ thus saith the Lord,” but accepts it as the most decisive 
demonstration, and he will be at no loss to determine which is 
best adapted to meet the wants of man, to fix his principles, to 
shape his character, in a word, to attain all the — ends for 
which the office of the ministry has been established. 

The two volumes now before us contain three hundred and 
forty-three distinct memoirs. Among all these the only one 
whose title to the place it occupies we are inclined. to question, 
is that of John Robinson, with which the series opens. We 
must confess that it does strike us “ as at least of doubtful pro- 
priety, that a work that professes to be devoted exclusively to 
American clerical biography, should find its first subject in an 
individual who never set foot on American ground.” Nor do 
the considerations which the author suggests why Robinson 
should be numbered among the lights of the American pam 
entirely remove our doubts ; still, we do not complain he 
has incorporated with his work the sketch of the life of this 
father of Congregationalism. It is only giving us a little more 
than we had a right to expect. 

As the memoir of Robinson is before us, we will venture to 
make a critical remark or two upon it. The English biographer 
Ashton, and the editor of the latest edition of Robinson’s works, 
have led Dr Sprague into an error in regard to Baillie, who is 
represented as saying that “ Robinson was a man of most excel- 
lent parts, and the most learned, polished, and modest spirit 
that ever separated from the Church of England.” lie’s 
own words, which we quote from his Dissuasive, p. 17, are, 
“ Master Robinson, the most learned, polished, and modest spirit 
that ever that sect enjoyed,” viz. the Brownist. In this eulogy, 
Baillie expresses his view of Robinson’s character as it appeared 
towards the close of his life. During his earlier years, and even 
long after he left England, he had been identified in sentiment 
and fellowship with the mest rigid Separatists, but in his last 
days and some years after the emigration of his church to 
America, he saw reason to modify his extreme opinions. “He 
came back indeed—says Baillie—the one-half of the way ; he 
ruined the rigid separation, and was the author of a semi-separat- 
ism, printing in his latter times against his former books, the 
lawfulness of communicating with the Church of England in 
the word and rayer, albeit not in the sacraments and disci- 
pline.” As Baillie’s eulogy is quoted, while he himself is spoken 
of as having “ denounced the whole denomination of Independ- 
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ents in no measured terms,” we must be permitted to say a good 
word on his behalf. Of his extensive erudition and profound 
piety it is needless, perhaps out of place, here to speak. He was 
indeed a decided Presbyterian, but at the same time the opposite 
of an extremist ; a man of kind heart, and, as the times were 
then, of an unusually catholic temper. However much he might 
oppose the opinions of others, his dislike of what he deemed er- 
ror did not blind him to the personal excellencies of the errorist, 
as appears from his eulogy of Robinson, and an equally warm 
one, which he pronounced upon Roger Williams, with whom he 
maintained relations of personal friendship. 

It is quite true, that he wrote a “ Dissuasive from the Errors 
of the Times,”as held by the principal sects, “ who divert from 
the high, open, and straight way of the Reformed Churches,” 
the Brownists, the Independents, the Anabaptists, the Antino- 
mians, and the Seekers ; and it is also true, that the style of the 
book is a good deal like that of other controversial productions 
of that age. But the charges which he brings against the 
Brownists and the early Independents—who really differed in 
little else than in name*—such as their denial of the Church of 
England to be a true Church of Christ, their condemnation of 
liturgies, bells, organs, marriage rings, and even metrical psalms 
and hymns as Popish corruptions and of the nature of idolatry ; 
their rigid separation from, and refusal to commune with, other 
bodies of Christians—these charges he endeavours to prove by 
references to the most eminent Independent or Brownist autho- 
rities. At the end of each chapter he gives his “testimonies,” 
consisting of not merely the titles of the books, but large quota- 
tions ; thus furnishing his readers with the means of judging 
whether his charges were calumnious or true. 

There is another statement in the memoirs of Robinson con- 
taining “the last though not the least” reason for the removal 
of the Puritans from Leyden, to which our Dutch brethren will 
— take exception, as savouring of injustice to their father- 

and. Some of the terms employed, we think, are stronger than 
history warrants. Governor Bradford, in his New England’s 
Memorial, does indeed describe Leyden as a place “of great 
licentiousness to children ;” but he evidently uses the word in 
the sense of licence, and not in its modern meaning, for he im- 
mediately adds, that “they (the Puritans) could not give them 
due correction, without reproof or reproach from their neigh- 
bours.” ‘With regard to “the desecration of the Lord’s day,” 
of which Bradford complains, it may be observed that the law 
of the Sabbath, as expounded by the Puritans, was much more 


* Hanbury’s Historical Memorials, Vol. I., we think, makes this abundantly 
evident. 
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rigid than the law which the churches of Holland accepted as 
binding upon Christians. 

That the first generation of New England ministers were im- 
bued, in a considerable degree, with the narrow views of the 
earlier separatists from the Church of England, respecting modes 
of worship, polity, and church fellowship, ap even from 
the necessarily brief memorials of them in the Annals, The 
venerable John Cotton, for instance, and others of his fellow 
emigrants, left the mother-country simple Nonconformists, re- 
cognising the Church of England as their mother, though unable 
to comply with some of the ceremonies she had im upon 
them. Indeed, Mr Cotton, only a short time before his de- 
parture from England, wrote to some of the members of the 
church at Plymouth, earnestly remonstrating with them on ac- 
count of their separatist principles, which he says “they received 
from Master Robinson.” And yet within a short time after his 
arrival in the new world, probably through the pressure of the 
public sentiment of the colony, he abandoned his old views, and 
avowed principles of church fellowship, identical with those held 
by the most rigid opposing catholic communion. “ Were I 
again with you,” he writes to his old friends in England, “I 
durst not take that liberty which sometimes I have taken ; I 
durst not joyn in your Book prayers. I durst not now partake 
in the Sacraments with you, though the Ceremonies were re- 
moved. I know not how you can be excused from Fellowship 
in their sins, if you continue in your place. While you and 
some of my other friends continue with them, I fear the rest will 
settle upon their lees with more security.” 

Our Congregational brethren sometimes allow themselves to 
indulge in statements calculated to produce the impression that 
they are, in the strictest sense of the terms, the heirs of the prin- 
ciples of the Pilgrim Fathers, and that their Independency is in 
all its great features identical with the primitive Independency 
of New England. These Annals, a they do not claim to 
give more than a summary account of the eminent men of for- 
mer times, nevertheless contain enough of history to correct the 
misapprehensions which such language as we occasionally hear, 
is fitted to produce in the minds of those who know little more 
about the Pilgrim Fathers than that they were Calvinists in 
theology and Independents in church government. As we 
read the lives of Wilson, Brewster, Cotton, Norten, Hooker, 
and others of their contemporaries, we cannot resist the feeling, 
that if they could rise from the grave, and visit some or even 
all the churches, that now bear and glory in the name of Puri- 
tan and Pilgrim, they would scarcely be able to recognise their 
children, either by the doctrines they would hear, or the 
they would witness. Or if they did observe some of the old 
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features of those churches, which, amid tears and toils, they 

founded, on the wilderness coast of New England, they would 
still be compelled to exclaim quantum mutate! That they 
were in their theology Calvinists of the highest type, he must 
be a bold man who will venture to deny. In their forms of 
worship, they sought to carry out their principle that all rites 
or usages not expressly warranted by the word of God, involved 
those who allowed them, in the sin of will-worship, to which 
category belonged organs, hymns, and holidays. The “ plat- 
form ” of polity which they sought to erect, was a singular com- 
pound of Independency and Presbyterianism, and we are some- 
what at a loss to decide which element predominated. In the 
matter of discipline each church was an autonomy, and from the 
decision of the brotherhood there was no appeal. But synods 
were summoned to draw up creeds, which for a considerable 
period were held to be the authoritative standards of the faith 
of the churches. Again, in many if not all the churches, there 
were Ruling Elders ; and the Cambridge Synod solemnly de- 
clared that the office is one of divine appointment, and should 
be permanently maintained, while the synodical definition of 
the design and duties of the office, many Presbyterians, we ap- 
prehend, would accept as sufficiently accurate. 

How strange, that the founders of the churches and common- 
wealths of New England, themselves the victims of religious per- 
secution, should have formally avowed the doctrine for which 
Presbyterians have been so often abused, as if it were one of 
their peculiar tenets, that the civil magistrate in a Christian 
land is bound to extirpate heresy and idolatry, and in so man 
cases acted on the principle embodied in their public on 
The fact clearly shews, that while Providence drove them forth 
of their own much loved native land, and sent them to a distant 
continent that they might there lay the foundations of a city of 
refuge, in which the oppressed of every clime, and the followers 
of every faith, should find shelter, and not merely be tolerated, 
but be able to claim as a right, the most entire freedom to be- 
lieve what they liked, and to worship God as they pleased, the 
Pilgrim Fathers themselves came to their new homes with no 
such design. They fled to the new world in order that they 
might there enjoy freedom to worship God, but they had no idea 
of sharing the goodly territory which they had purchased from 
the Indians and redeemed from the wilderness, with those who 
had no sympathy with their faith and forms, They came here 
to found a commonwealth, which, they perhaps hoped might one 
day grow up into an independent “state without a king ;” but 
they had no idea of extending its immunities to any who were 
not in principle and practice exactly such “ pilgrims” as them- 
selves. And accordingly they have hardly gotten a firm foot- 
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ing upon Plymouth rock, and the hills of Boston, ere we find 
them involved in an earnest struggle with Antinomians, Famil- 
ists, Baptists, and Quakers. 

But with all their faults, that first generation of New Eng- 
land ministers was a grand and noble one. They were not 
wholly exempt from the follies and prejudices of their age. In 
the school of Christ they made large attainments in that science 
of sciences, which teaches how sinful men may become new 
creatures, meet for the inheritance of the saints in light. And 
though they came out of the school of suffering ignorant of 
some lessons which they should there have learned, we cannot 
join in the strong invectives which have been uttered against 
them on account of their dulness of apprehension. However 
censurable the intolerance of the early Pilgrim Fathers may 
have been, we do not believe that the sectaries whom they drove 
away would have manifested a more liberal spirit, if the relative 
position of the parties had been changed. And on the other 
hand, we have little doubt that this very intolerance was over- 
ruled for good ; that if New England in its infancy had been a 
common receptacle for the multiform sectarianism Which was 
born in Britain during the Puritan age, its whole condition and 
history would have been widely different. from what they actu- 
ally became. 

These holy men, if somewhat narrow in their views, had 
themselves enjoyed and knew how to appreciate liberal culture. 
They were scholars, and deeply read theologians, as well as 
popular preachers. To the precious faith of God’s elect, they 
clung with the utmost tenacity. Upon the churches of New 
England they left the imprint of their character in lines so deep 
an broad, that it retained almost its original freshness long 
after the Wilsons, Cottons, and Hookers had been gathered to 
their fathers. Their memory deserves to be, and we are sure 
will be, fondly cherished, not only by those who are their chil- 
dren in the flesh and in the faith, but by all who reverence 
goodness, in every branch of the American Church. Whether 
they had the far-reaching designs, and the almost prophetic 
vision which have been sometimes ascribed to them, or not, they 
were at least the honoured instruments of Providence in open- 
ing a fountain, whose waters have already covered vast regions 
with wealth and beauty, so that the ages have, and will ever 
have, ample reason to rise up and call them blessed. 

During the first century after the settlement of New England, 
the ministry and the membership of the churches were, in a 
remarkable degree, “ joined together in the same mind, and the 
same judgment.” The large accessions to the population from 
aval in the main consisted of those who. were homogeneous 
with the original Pilgrims, both in race and religion. And, 
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with the exception of the difficulties occasioned by Mrs Hutch- 
mson, Roger Williams, and the Quakers, there was little to 
disturb the peace of the church. In all the pulpits throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, the doctrines of the cross 
were preached, in the form in which they are exhibited in the 
Confession drawn up by the Cambridge Synod. Nowhere, in 
the whole Protestant world, would it be possible to find a church 
with whose clergy the ministry of New England would not 
favourably compare. Indeed, viewing them as a class, we do 
not believe their superior could be named ‘for piety, intelligence, 
zeal, and success. A gradual change had been going on, no 
doubt, as the country grew in wealth and population ; the effect 
of which was the relaxing, to some extent, of the extreme 
rigidity of the primitive Puritans, and also the development of 
the congregational element in the constitution and practice of 
the churches. But from the old scriptural faith of the Puritans, 
there does not appear to have been any serious departure. 

The Puritan age of these churches may be said to have closed 
with that singular man—the glory and shame of New England, 
as we are tempted to call him—Cotton Mather. Living so near 
to the primitive times, and intimately acquainted with many 
of the men who had figured in them, he had the best oppor- 
tunities for gathering up the precious fragments of history which 
were in danger of being irrecoverabiy lost. Providentially his 
taste and turn of mind exactly fitted him for the task. His 
Magnalia is in some sort an image of the man. Covered over 
with the oddest conceits and the most fantastic pedantry, it is 
yet full of inestimable treasures for the biographer and the 
historian. If it reveals the vast and multifarious reading of its 
author, it also abounds with most striking proofs of his intense 
credulity. But with all its defects, it is a noble tribute of his 
deep and overflowing affection for the land of his birth and his 
mother Church, and the reverent love which prompted him to 
preserve everything which might serve as an enduring memorial 
of the heroic virtues of his fathers. How lamentable that a man 
to whom New England is so much indebted should have had a 
chief hand in transactions which form the subject of one of the 
darkest and saddest chapters in her history. Cotton Mather 
seems to have had his heart fixed upon the presidency of Har- 
vard College, and there certainly were not wanting grounds 
for the hope that he would be called to occupy it. ‘T'wice it 
was vacant, and twice another was chosen to fill the much 
coveted place. It was a bitter disappointment, and his exer- 
cises at the time, as set down in his diary, would be extremely 
amusing, if they did not so palpably betray the weakness of a 
man whom we have been ever accustomed to venerate for his 
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piety, his learning, and his “essays to do good” to his own and 
succeeding 

Even in Cotton Mather’s day there were signs of spiritual 
declension in the churches. A religious po at began to 
spread itself over the land, bringing the soil imto the condition 
best suited to nurture those germs of a so-called “ liberal Chris- 
tianity,” which we are assured then existed. Some have pro- 
nounced this decay of vital piety to be the natural. sons of 
Independency ; others have insisted that it was the immediate 
fruit of the “half-way covenant.” But the churches of New 
England were not alone in their lukewarmness. During this 
very period the same spirit of slumber invaded the Episcopal 
and Dissenting Churches of England, and the Presbyterian in 
Scotland and Ulster ; as if to demonstrate that no scheme of 
polity, and no mode of worship can effectually guard against de- 
clension. Various causes may have contributed to the result, yet 
one is tempted to regard the change as a kind of natural rebound 
from that intense excitement about matters pertaining to govern- 
ment and worship, by which these churches had been so long 
pervaded. 

Then followed the great awakening under the ministry of 
Whitefield, Edwards, and other honoured men. Thousands 
were aroused and awoke to newness of life, and probably their 
number would have been greatly increased, but for the perni- 
cious influence of some of those taking part in the movement, 
whose fiery zeal carried them into the wildest extravagance. 
Davenport and his followers were precisely the men to render 
the evangelistic labours of Whitefield and others perfectly nuga- 
tory with a large class of minds, and to deepen the slumbers 
of those who remained asleep. The awakening may be said to 
have introduced a sort of formative age, to which can be traced 
the existing divisions among the Congregationalists of New 
England. The lack of spiritual life in many churches pre- 
pared the way for the Arminianism which ultimately ripened 
into the Socinianism that has so long reigned over the most 
ancient seats of Puritanism. At this same period the so-called 
New England theology had its origin—that theology which 
claims the great Edwards as its founder, but was subsequently 
developed by Bellamy, Hopkins, West, Benton, Emmons, and 
others. These are considered by many as the great names of 
New England, as the men who have rendered inestimable ser- 
vice to theological science. One of their ardent admirers in 
portraying the “characteristics of New England theology” 
declares that “it is more scriptural than the Apostles’ Creed, 
or than the Nicene Creed, than the theology of Luther and 
Melancthon, of Knapp and Tholuck, than that of Leighton, 
Butler, and Magee, than that of Symington and Chalmers, or 
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than that of Calvin and Turretin.” When we ask, what are the 
improvements introduced into theology by these great and good 
men, who were at work upon it for more than half a century, 
we are told by one occupying a high and responsible position, 
and who should be a most competent authority, that they con- 
sist of these three principles, “that sin consists in choice, that 
our natural power equals, and that it limits, our duty.” We 
honour the memory of the authors before named, and have no 
doubt they were, in the pastoral] spheres in which they laboured, 
good ministers of Jesus Christ. But we think that the improve- 
ments ascribed to them are only new modes of stating old 
errors. Have they added anything to the power of the pulpit 
in those portions of the church in which they have obtained ? 
Are those ministers who take special pains to indoctrinate 
their hearers in the radical principles—that sin consists in sin- 
ning, and that a man’s ability is the measure of his obligation, 
more successful in winning souls to Christ and in edifying saints, 
than are those who adhere to the old faith of Augustin, Calvin, 
and the Puritans? Our exhausted limits forbid our giving an 
extended reply to these questions, and we shall only say, that 
the Annals of the Pulpit in our own and other lands authorise 
us to return for answer a decisive No. 

We again heartily commend these delightful volumes to all 
our readers, who, if they adopt our advice, will become as impa- 


tient as ourselves for the early appearance of those which remain 
behind. 








Art. II.—The Doctrine of Baptisms. Scriptural Examina- 
tion of the Questions respecting: I. The Translation of 
Baptizo. II. The mode of Baptism. III. The subjects of 
Baptism. By Grorce D. Armstrone, D.D., Pastor of the 


Presbyterian Church in Norfolk, Va. New York: Charles 
Scribner. 1857. 


WITH great pleasure do we hail the appearance of “ The 
Doctrine of Baptisms,” from the pen of Dr Armstrong of 
Norfolk, Va. In our opinion, this subject of Baptism is one of 
the most important that can occupy the attention of our divines 
and scholars. And, indeed, if we understand the signs of the 
times, it will yet occupy more attention than it has done hitherto. 
This work of Dr Armstrong seems to be well. calculated to do 
good in and out of our church ; and with pleasure do we com- 
mend it to those who have a desire to examine this subject 
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carefully and thoroughly, as well calculated to aid them in 
their researches. We are pleased with his mode of discussing 
the subject, and with the general arrangement of the work ; the 
mechanical execution of which is also such as to make it an 
attractive volume. We hope it will be widely circulated. 

But our present object is not to review, or give an outline of, 
this work of Dr Armstrong. We take the present as a favour- 
able opportunity for expressing our surprise that, whilst so 
many writers have, with ability, discussed the mode and sub- 
jects of baptism and the Baptist arguments, comparatively 
little attention is drawn to the neglect of household baptism in 
our own church, and to the mode of remedying that evil. We 
are constantly erecting barriers to prevent the inroads of enemies 
outside of our fortress, and at the same time we give compara- 
tively little attention to the work of destruction that is going 
on within. 

An able practical treatise on the neglect of infant baptism; 
its causes and cure, would be timely, and would, we are per- 
suaded, do great good in our church. We will take this oppor- 
tunity of presenting a few of our own thoughts on this walgesty 
simply designed to awaken the attention of brethren to its 
importance. 

Baptism is one of the only two sacraments of the New Testa- 
ment dispensation. It is a holy ordinance, and was instituted 
by the King and Head of the Church himself. In his word, 
not only does he give us to understand the nature and object of 
this ordinance, but he has also designated the persons for whom 
baptism was designed. Since, then, he has instructed his 
church as to those who are the subjects of this ordinance, it most 
certainly is incumbent on the church to execute his commands, 
and baptise all included in the commission. If this duty be 
neglected, then indeed will a very heavy responsibility rest on 
the church itself. 

The Presbyterian Church has always held not only to be- 
lievers’ baptism, but also to the baptism of their offspring. 
And hence, it has not been without interest, that we have read 
lamentations over neglect of infant baptism, and exhortations 
to the churches thereon, year after year, in the Narrative issued 
by our Assembly. It has been painful also to know the charge 
to be made by Baptist ministers and members, again and again, 
that infant baptism is rapidly losing ground ; that Pedobaptist 
churches are much more anxious to have this doctrine in their 
Confessions of Faith, than practically conformed to by their 
members; and that the members are ually, but most 
certainly, becoming Anti-pedobaptist, both in sentiment and 
practice. This charge has been made ago and publicly, 
both in the pulpit and through the press. not only so— 
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the attempt has more than once been made to prove what they 
have affirmed ; and that too, sometimes, with an appearance 
at least of plausibility in their statements. 

We have been pointed to associations of Congregationalists, 
within whose bounds the baptism of an infant has become un- 
known, or of rare occurrence. We have also been told, that 
other Pedobaptist churches (as shewn by their statistics) are 
fast moving in the same direction, fast deserting the doctrines 
of their fathers and forefathers. And, what most concerns us, 
we have often known it to be said, that in the Presbyterian 
Church there has been, for some time, a growing disregard for 
the baptism of children. Indeed, we have heard it boldly and 

ublicly asserted, that this doctrine is fast becoming “a dead 
etter” in many parts of our church. 

If, then, this be true, if there be neglect, and neglect rapidly 
increasing in sister Churches, with regard to this holy ordinance, 
most assuredly, as we apprehend, it becomes the Presbyterian 
Church to be the more solicitous lest the same failure in the 
discharge of duty exist in her bounds. And should it prove 
true, as asserted by adversaries and feared by friends, that 
already a breach is made in our walls, that already this doctrine is 
dying out; truly, then, ought the alarm to be sounded, that 
the friends of Bible truth, and the lovers of Christ’s ordinances 
be awakened to the importance of immediate and earnest effort, 
before it be too late. Let us, then, arouse ourselves and con- 
tend, for in very deed Christ’s crown and the covenants are 
endangered. And let us be thankful if even the rejoicings of 
our enemies have made us sensible of our own condition, if 
danger there be. 

We have been much gratified by repeated efforts made to 
draw attention to an acknowledged neglect of infant baptism, 
on the part of many, very many parents. These efforts, whether 
in church judicatories or in our religious journals, have been 
timely, and, we doubt not, have answered a good purpose ; for 
this subject should be second in importance to none to the sincere 
Presbyterian. We have feared that there has been neglect of 
this sacrament in the bounds of our church. We have feared 
that the assertions of opposers were too true; that they were 
much more correct in their surmises than most of our brethren 
seemed to suppose ; and hence we have attempted to gain all 
possible light on this subject. And we must confess, that the 
more we have considered the subject, the more facts we have 
been able to obtain, we have been so much the more satisfied, 
not only that there is increasing disregard for the baptism of 
children, in sister churches, but also, that throughout the whole 
of our own church there is an increasing neglect of this blessed 
ordinance ; neglect, such as demands, at once, much serious at- 
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tention from members and ministers in our church ; much more, 
indeed, than it has yet received from them. 

Far would we be from giving too much attention to the mere 
assertions of the enemies of our church, or to the declarations 
of alarmists ; but let us not err on the other extreme. Weak- 
minded and doubting ones have been drawn away from our 
ranks by statements such as are referred to above. Silence, or 
mere disclaimer, will not answer our purpose, We must have 
facts; and when we obtain them, if we discover weakness or 
error in our borders, before unknown, if our worst fears should 
be realised, we ought then to rejoice at a timely discovery, and 
be stimulated thereby to the more faithful discharge of those 
duties we owe to the seed of the church. Let us know the 
whole truth on this point. Let us understand our position and 
practice on this subject as a church, and act wisely in the pre- 
mises. 


We will then briefly examine this subject, considering, 

I. The position of the Standards of our Church, with refer- 
ence to her infant seed. Il. The extent to which there is 
neglect of infant baptism. III. The causes of this neglect. 
IV. How parents may best be induced to honour God, in 
attending upon his ordinances. 

I. What, then, is the position of our standards regarding the 
children of professing Christians ? 

1. The Church regards children—one or both of whose 
parents are professing Christians—as members of the visible 
church. 

(a) “ Thevisible church . . . consists of all those throughout the 
world that profess the true religion together with their children,” 
(Confession of Faith, ch. 25, sec. 2). Also, (Larger Catechism, 
Quest. 62). (6) “ The universal church consists of all those per- 
sons in every nation, together with their children, who make 
profession,” &c., (Form of Government, ch. 2, sec. 2). (¢) “A 
particular church consists of a number of professing Christi 
with their offspring,” (Form of Government, ch. 2, sec. 4). 

“ Else were your children unclean, but now are they holy,” (J 
Cor. vii. 14). “ Of such is the kingdom of God,” (Luke xviii 16). 

2. She considers that children, being members of the Church, 
are within the covenant, and therefore ought to be baptised, in 
order that all the blessings of that covenant be sealed to them 
in that ordinance ; and that infants are not made members of 
the visible church by baptism, but are to be baptised because of 
their relation to the church. j 

(a) “Infants descending from parents, either both or but one 
of them professing faith in Christ and obedience to him, are, in 
that respect, within the covenant, and are to be baptised,” 
(Larger Catechism, Quest. 166). And also, “ Baptism is... .. 
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to be unto them a sign and seal of the covenant of grace,” 
(Confession of Faith, ch. 27, sec. 1 ; and same chap., sec. 4). 
(b) “They are federally holy, and therefore ought to be bap- 
tised,” (Direct. for Worship, ch. 7, sec. 4). (c) “I will 
establish my covenant between me and thee, and thy seed after 
thee, in their generations, for an everlasting covenant, to be a 
God unto thee, and to thy seed after thee,” (Gen. xvii. 7) 
“The promise is to you and to your children,” (Acts. ii. 39). 

3. She teaches that children, being in the church, and having, 
by divine appointment, both the privilege and right of enjoying 
this sealing ordinance, there is very t sin committed against 
God, and serious injustice done to their children, by those who 
neglect this ordinance. 

(a) The Bible and Confession of Faith everywhere teach that 
“there be only two sacraments ordained by Christ our Lord, 
that is to say, baptism and the supper of the Lord,” (Confession 
of Faith, ch. 27, sec. 4), that the ordinance of baptism is alone 
intended for children, and “that the seed of the faithful have 
no less a right to this ordinance, than the seed of Abraham to 
circumcision,” (Direct. for Worship, ch. 7, sec. 4). (6) “And 
the uncircumcised man-child, whose flesh of his foreskin is not 
circumcised, that soul shall be cut off from his people,” (Gen. 
xvii. 14). Read also the case of Moses, Exod. iv. 24. (c) “ Al- 
though it be a great sin to contemn or neglect this ordinance,” 
&c., (Confession of Faith, ch. 28, sec. 5). “ Baptism is not to be 
unnecessarily delayed,’ (Direct. for Worship, ch. 7, sec. 1). 
(d) It must be evident to any one, that baptism being a holy 
ordinance, appointed by Christ to seal the benefits of the cove- 
nant of grace to the infant seed of the church, it is not only re- 
bellion against the authority of Christ, but it is very great in- 
justice done to the children whose baptism is neglected. How 
would that church be regarded, whose members should neglect 
the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper constantly ? and is the sin 
less where they neglect the only other sacrament? “Feed my 
lambs,” said the risen Saviour; look well to my little ones. 
Let them not be deprived of the seal of the covenant. With 
the above agrees Calvin, who declares that, “ While it is suffi- 
ciently clear that the force, and, so to speak, the substance of 
baptism are common to children, to deny these the sign, which 
is inferior to the substance, were manifest injustice,” (Calvin’s 
Tracts, vol. 2, p. 89). And again, “ How unjust shall we be, if 
we drive away from Christ those whom he invites to him ; if we 
deprive them of the gifts with which he adorns them ; if we ex- 
clude those whom he freely admits,” (Calvin’s Institutes, b. 4, 
ch. 2, sec. 7). (e) Neglect of infant baptism is a breach of 
covenant, and a rejection of the grace presented in the ordi- 
nance: “He hath broken my covenant,” (Gen. xvii. 14). And, 
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indeed, not only is this taught in all parts of the Confession, but 
from the foregoing positions it is self-evident, and, as Calvin ex- 
presses himself, therefore “ we ought to be alarmed by the ven- 
geance which God threatens to inflict, if any one disdains to 
mark his son with the symbol of the covenant ; for the contempt 
of that symbol involves the rejection and abjuration of the grace 
which it presents,” (Institutes, b. 4, ch. 16, sec. 9). So also, 
Gen. xvii. 13: “My covenant shall be in your flesh for an ever- 
lasting covenant.” Also Gen. xvii. 9-14. 

4. Children are not to be baptised until the minister is pre- 
viously satisfied that the parent or parents understand their 
duties and obligations to their children and the church, and 
that they intend to discharge them. 

(a) “ Previously to the administration of baptism, the minis- 
ter shall inquire into the parents’ knowledge; . . . . and being 
satisfied so as to admit them, shall in public point out,” &c., 
(Digest, p. 80,§ 19). (6) Ministers are exhorted “to take due 
care in the examination of all that offer to dedicate their children 
to God in the sacred ordinance of baptism,” &c., (Digest, p. 80; 
§ 19). (c) The Rev. Mr Cumming was “commended for insist- 
ing on persons praying in their families, who present their 
children to baptism,” (Digest, p. 81, § 20). (d) “ After previous 
notice is given to the minister,” &c., (Direct. for Worship, ch. 7, 
sec. 3). The previous notice most certainly cannot be the 
parents’ bringing of the child to the front of the pulpit, which is 
very frequently the first intimation that the minister expects to 
have regarding those to be baptised. This section, especially in 
connection with the foregoing action of the General Assembly, 
explanatory of the Directory for Worship, evidently presumes a 
meeting, before the administration of the ordinance, between the 
pastor and those having children to be baptised. 

5. Parents who neglect this ordinance are amenable to the 
discipline of the Church, at least as much so as if they neglected 
the Supper of the Lord. 

(a) Known, acknowledged neglect of any of the ordinances 
has always been considered as involving such breach of Church 
covenant as to require Church discipline. And the General 
Assembly so decided in a case of appeal of one neglecting public 
worship. See Digest, p. 83. Of course, neglect of the sacra- 
ments is a more aggravated offence To avoid this conclusion, 
shall we consider the sacrament of baptism inferior to the Sup- 
per of the Lord? (6) The Book of Discipline says, that an 
“ Offence is anything in the principles or practice of a Church 
member which is contrary to the Word of God, or which, if it be 
not in its own nature sinful, may — others to sin, or mar 
their spiritual edification,” (Discipline, ch. 1, sec. 3). If neglect 
of infant baptism is not an offence, according to the above de- 
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finition, we must own our want of perception, and we can- 
not understand the Confession of Faith when it declares as 
above, that “it is a great sin to contemn or neglect this ordi- 
nance.” (c) “There be only two sacraments ordained by 
Christ our Lord in the gospel, that is to say, Baptism and the 
Supper of the Lord,” (Confession of Faith, ch. 27, sec. 4). 
“Baptism is a sacrament of the new testament, ordained by 
Jesus Christ,” &c., (Confession of Faith, ch. 28, sec. 1). Very 
clearly are we required to honour and observe the ordinance of 
baptism, in terms as strong as are applied to the Lord's Supper, 
both in the Bible and Confession of Faith. (d) “The exercise 
of discipline is highly important and necessary,” (Discipline, ch. 
1, sec. 2). “Children born within the pale of the visible Church, 
and dedicated to God in baptism, are under the inspection and 
government of the Church,” &c., (Direct. for Worship, ch. 9, 
sec. 1). This presumes all born “within the pale of the visible 
Church ” to be baptised, as a matter of course. It supposes no 
neglect. If, however, we allow neglect, are the children then 
still “ under the government of the Church?” The exercise of 
discipline and government is declared to be “necessary,” and 
yet shall we allow many, very many to evade it, and “ cut off” 
their children from the advantages of church oversight and care? 
In regard to children of Church members, whose baptism is 
neglected, we would like to be informed what is their true rela- 
tion to the Church. Will we calmly hand them over to the 
“uncovenanted mercies” of God, so often spoken of in certain 
quarters ? 

6. The Church has no right to receive into full membership 
those who intend committing “the great sin of contemning or 
neglecting ” this holy sacrament. 

(a) Very manifestly it would be most inconsistent for a 
Church to receive those who expect, at once, to violate the laws 
of God and the constitution of the Church, especially in regard 
to one of the only two sacraments of the new testament ; and 
most certainly no session has a right to receive persons into full 
communion, without “examining them as to their knowledge” 
of the sacraments. To receive such, and then discipline them 
would be wrong. (6) The above position is sustained by the 
course pursued by our Church judicatories. The Session of the 
Church of Cambridge would not receive Bethuel Church, even 
to “occasional communion,” until they had first consulted the 
General Assembly. That body then declared that he might 
thus be received, 2. ¢. to “ occasional communion,” notwithstand- 
ing his scruples, (Digest, p. 75). 

II. Is infant baptism on the decline in the Presbyterian 
Church ? 

The question thus stated is one of fact, not of opinion. To 
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answer the query is no doubt difficult, but it is not impossible. 
For all practical purposes the question can, we feel assured, be 
satisfactorily answered. 

By comparison, and by comparison alone, can we at all ob- 
tain the information desired. Were we informed in regard to 
the exact number of the children of the Church, we would not 
be long in determining the query before us. But since that is 
impossible, we must make the best use of such data as are 
within our reach. If we cannot give an exact answer to the 
question, may we not make a close approximation thereto? 
Whilst considering this subject, some years since, it occurred 
to us, that the annual Statistical Reports made to our General 
Assembly do afford correct data for a very near approximate 
solution of this very interesting problem. The General Assem- 
bly has, from time immemorial, received a return, not only of 
the number of members, but also a report of the number of 
children baptised. It will then at once occur to the thought- 
ful observer, that there would in all probability be, taking the 
Church throughout, and from year to year, a fixed or nearly 
fixed ratio between the number of children baptised and the 
number of members in the Church. That is to say, take the 
Church throughout, and there would probably be, from year 
to year, to any given number of communicants, the same num- 
ber of children introduced into the Church by birth, or else by 
the baptism of their parents. And could that ratio be ascer- 
tained, we would then be able to tell, with a very considerable 
degree of accuracy, the exact state of the case. We have there- 
fore spent not a little time and labour, in seeking for the 
annual Statistical Reports regarding members and baptisms ; 
and we have been gratified by unexpected success, having 
obtained them for the last fifty years, excepting only the 
Reports for 1813, 1822, 1823, and 1835. A portion of 
these we extracted from the unpublished documents of the 
General Assembly, in charge of Dr Leyburn, the Assembly's 
Permanent Clerk, by whose kindness we obtained access to 
them. 

We herewith present the reader with two tables, containing 
the Statistical Reports referred to, so arranged as to enable him 
to form a very satisfactory estimate of the number of unba 
tised children in our Church, according to almost any theory he 
adopts, regarding the absolute number of children in the Church. 
We add to them some other small tables regarding the other 
Churches, assured that the labour of an examination will be fully 
repaid. 
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Tass No. 1.* 


The proportion existing between the number of members and the 
children baptised in the Presbyterian Church, for the last fifty years, 
excepting 1813, 1822, 1823, and 1835 : 

Adult Members to Baptisms per Infants 
Year. baptisms. Members. each baptism. 1000 members. baptised. 


1807, 170 17,871 
1808, 330 21,270 
1809, 711 25,298 
1810, 503 28,901 
1811, 461 23,639 
1812, 507 37,699 
1814, 617 37,767 
1815, 745 39,685 
1816, 667 37,208 
1817, 1,317 47,568 
1818, 1.295 52,822 
1819, 1,489 63,997 
1820, 1,611 72,096 
1821, 2,101 71,364 114 8,105 
1824, 2,217 104,024 87 9,016 
1825, 1,709 103,531 10.7 94 9,730 
1826, 3,453 99,674 10.6 94 9,397 
1827, 2,965 135,285 13.2 76 10,229 
1828, 3,389 146,308 13.6 74 10,790 
1829, 3,982 162,816 13.4 75 12,171 
1830, 3,255 173,329 14.2 70 12,202 
1831, 4,390 182,017 15.0 67 12,198 
1832, 9,650 217,348 16.4 61 13,246 
1833, 6,950 233,580 16.6 60 14,035 
1834, 5,738 247,964 19.1 53 13,004 
1836, 2,729 - 219,126 19.8 51 11,089 
1837, 3,031 220,557 18.9 53 11,697 
1838, 2,692 177,665 17.5 57 10,164 
1839, 1,644 128,043 16.6 60 7,712 
1840, ‘1,741 126,583 16.1 60 7,844 
1841, 1,842 134,443 16.1 62 8,365 
1842, 2,748 140,433 14.7 68 9,567 
1843, 4,363 159,137 14.9 67 10,625 
1844, 3,287 166,487 15.1 66 10,996 
1845, 1,929 171,879 17.8 56 9,608 
1846, 2,036 174,714 18.1 55 9,677 
1847, ‘1,794 179,453 19.2 52 9,342 
1848, 2,338 192,022 19.5 51 9,837 








> 
es 


158 2,834 
195 4,142 
189 4,782 
167 4,835 
198 4,677 
151 5,909 
151 5,693 
142 5,621 
14] 5,263 
129 6,128 
136 7,189 
131 8,352 
122 8,792 
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* This table contains, as will be observed, the infant baptisms; the number 
of members ; a column shewing the number of members each year, for each 
infant baptised ; a column shewing the number of children baptised for each one 
thousand communicants, for each year; and, as a mere matter of interest, the 
aduit baptisms are also introduced. 
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Adult Members to pape per Infants 
baptisms. Members. each baptism. 1000 members. baptised. 


2,412 200,830 20.3 49 9,895 
2,772 207,254 20.0 50 10,372 
2,918 210,306 19.1] 52 10,994 
2,549 210,414 19.1 52 11,006 
2,942 219,263 18.8 53 11,644. 
3,597 225,404 18.7 53 12,041 
3,433 231,404 19.7 50 11,734 
3,189 233,755 19.6 51 11,921 








116,211 6,312,233 Av. 14.8 Av. 68 424,470 


TaBiE No 2. 
A Synopsis of Table No. 1, for periods of five years : 


Adult Members for Baptisms per’ Infant 
Years. baptisms. Members. each baptism. 1000 members. baptisms. 


1807-1811, 2,178 116,979 5.5 182 21,270 
1812-1816, 2,536 152,359 6.7 149 22,486 
1817-1821, 7,813 307,847 7.9 125 38,566 
1824-1826, 7,379 307,229 10.9 92 28,143 
1827-1831, 17,981 799,755 13.9 72 57,590 
1832-1836, 25,067 918,018 17.9 57 51,374 
1837-1841, 10950 787,291 17.2 58 45,782 
1842-1846, 14,363 812,650 16.1 62 50,473 
1847-1851, 12,234 989,865 19.6 51 50,440 
1852-1856, 15,710 1,120,240 19.7 51 58,346 








1807-1856, 116,211 6,312,233 14.8 68 420,470 





1807-1831, 37,787 1,684,169 10.0 99 168,055 
1832-1856, 78,324 4,628,064 17.9 56 256,415 


TaB.E No. 3. 
Number of members for each child baptised in four different Pres- 
byteries, for six different decennial periods : 
1817. 1827. 1887. 1847. 1856. 


New York, . 10.2 14.2 15.4 15.1 10.3 
New Brunswick, 7. 6. 11.8 25.2 30.4 31.1 
Philadelphia, 1. 13.7 15.6 16.9 19.1 
Baltimore, 6. 7.3 18.9 18,2 19.3 


5.0 11.2 11.7 18.8 20.1 19.9 


In the ReformedDutch Church, in the year 1855, there were 
reported 38,927 members and 2,448 children baptised—being 
one child for every 15.9 members, or 63 to the thousand. In 
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1856, there were 40,413 members and 2,754 children baptised 
—being one for every 14.7 members, or 68 to the thousand. 
' For the two years, there was one infant baptism to every 15.1 
members, or 66 to the thousand. 

Let the reader, then, carefully examine these statistics, and 
his attention will at once be arrested by the fact, that in No. 1, 
the two columns of figures, shewing the ratio of baptisms to church 
members are, the one an ascending, and the other a descending 
series. Fifty years ago, there were about 200 children baptised 
for every thousand communicants; now but 50—only one-fourth 
as many. Fifty years ago, there was one child baptised for 
every five members ; now but one for 20! 

Tn 1811 there were only 23,639 communicants, and yet there 
were 4,677 baptisms. And yet, in 1856, with ten times as many 
members, we have only twice as many baptisms of children ; or, 
to be perfectly accurate, had the baptisms borne the same pro- 
portion to the communicants in our Church, last year, that they 
did in 1811, 46,249 would have been the number reported, in- 
stead of 11,921: shewing (with the proportion of 1811) 34,328 
children excluded from this holy ordinance within the past year, 
being almost three-fourths of the infant members of the Church ! 
This, too, is on the supposition that the proportion for 1811 was 
exactly correct, that no child was then left unbaptised. At this 
rate, too, there should have been, for the 46 years of this table, 
1,249,776 children baptised, whereas there were but 424,470, 
only one-third of that number, leaving 825,306 children thus— 
if this proportion be right— cut off from the Church” by their 
parents’ act, in that brief period of time ; a number nearly equal 
to three timesthe whole number of members at present in the 
Church ! 

But some one may object that this rate is too high ; that there 
have not been that many children born in the Church. We do 
not assert that there has been that number of subjects of baptism; 
but we certainly have a right to require the objector to give sub- 
stantial reasons for believing, that there were more children in 
the Church fifty years since, in proportion to the membership, 
than there are at the present time. Such reasons may be 
found, but they do not present themselves tous. We can think 
of no sufficient cause for such a change. We cannot understand 
why the proportion of infant baptisms to the number of members 
should now materially vary from what it was from 1807 to 1811. 
The accuracy and care used by churches, in the preparation of 
the statistics of baptisms and members, seem always to have 
been about the same; and, after a very careful examination of 
this point, we are satisfied that for all purposes of comparison, 
these statistics may safely be relied upon. We think, too, 
that the accuracy of all parts of these tables is about the 
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same, and that there is no material error in any of them. And 
as to the proper ratio of baptisms to church members, we might 
remark, that our own experience and observation induce us to 
believe, that in 1811 it was not higher than we ought to expect 
it always to be, in a healthy state of the Church. There should 
be, from year to year, in the whole Church, about 200 children 
baptised for every thousand members of the Church in full 
communion. 

It will be observed, too, that it was not in 1811 alone that 
there were reported nearly 200 to the thousand members. The 
average rate for the first five years of the last half century, (see 
table No. 2,) was 182 to the thousand, and for the first ten 
years 164, or one baptism for every 6.15 members ; and even on 
this supposition there should have been, since 1806, 1,025,470 
baptisms, instead of 424,470, the number reported, leaving 
601,000 children neglected during that time, 7. ¢ during 46 of 
the last 50 years. 

If then there should be one baptism for every six members, 
there was no neglect until 1812, but since that time we have 
629,338 neglected. If one for every seven members, since 1815 
482,651 ; none before. If one for eight, 375,763 since 1820 ; 
none before. If one for nine, 295,074 since 1824; none before. 
If one for ten, 231,352 since 1824; none before. And if one 
for twelve-and-a-half, 120,217 since 1827; and none before. 
Thus, according to the opinion we hold, whether we expect one 
child for every 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, or 124 members, (and if to make 
the comparison better, we take the last 20 years alone,) we have 
respectively 618,339 ; 530,005; 463,753 ; 412,224; 371,000; 
or 296,801 as the number of children that should have been 
baptised ; and as the number that was baptised in that period 
of time was only 205,041, there would be left 413,298 ; 324,964 ; 
258,712 ; 207,183; 165,959 ; or 91,760 respectively, as unbap- 
tised, and under twenty-one years of If, then, there are in 
the Church more children than one for every ten members, it 
follows, that more than half of the offspring of the Church are 
deprived of this ordinance. 

A writer in the New York Observer has supposed that there 
ought to be 12.5 communicants for each child per year. To us 
this seems too many ; and the Editor of the Presbyterian Ban- 
ner very justly objects to it. And with our present light we 
cannot adopt it ; nor can we substitute 10. For, it will be ob- 
served in the tables that the whole Church averaged that for 25 
years. And the rate too was all the time decreasing ; shewing 
one of two things, either that Presbyterians have not as 
families as formerly ; or else, (and that is our opinion,) that ad- 
verse influences were more and more operating on the minds of 
parents, and gradually destroying their regard for this seal of 
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the covenant ; thus producing increasing neglect of the ordi- 
‘nance from year to year. 

It is our opinion that the decrease of infant baptism has 
really been caused by increased neglect. And, after carefull 
considering the subject—after conversing with brethren in all 
parts of the Church, and observing the proportion of baptisms 
to members in many Churches ; and after not only examining 
our own General Assembly’s early and later statistics, but also 
the statistics of baptisms in Churches in old and new settlements, 
30, 40, and 50 years ago; we are with pain inevitably driven 
to the conclusion, that there cannot be less than one infant sub- 
ject of baptism for every six members in the whole Church. 
And consequently we must conclude, that whilst there were but 
205,041 children reported as baptised, during the last 20 years, 
the reports should have amounted to 618,339, leaving not less 
than 413,298 unbaptised. Thus have more than two-thirds of 
the children of the Church been “cut off” from the people of 
God by their parents’ sinful neglect, and by the Church’s silent 
acquiescence therein! Is this indeed true? Is the one-half of 
it true? Then, indeed, is there not “great sin” resting on the 
Church ?—Confession of Faith, ch. 28, sec. 5. And ought we 
not to fear lest great wrath is gone out against us, and lest the 
fire of God’s anger soon consume us, unless we speedily humble 
ourselves, and roll away this reproach from us? Two-thirds of 
the children of our Church unbaptised! The very statement 
startles us. Indeed, we hesitate in making it, and would fain 
hope we are mistaken. But we fear it is sober, solemn truth. 
And we blush in view of the consequent shame and guilt that 
now rests on us as a Church. 

To this conclusion, however; some may object. It may be 
said, that formerly more care was used in reporting baptisms 
than at present. But this we think is not thecase. Reasoning 
a priori, we would expect to find greater care now used in mak- 
' ing reports than formerly, since our Churches are now constantly 
and more earnestly urged to make correct returns than formerly, 
and Presbyteries generally shew an increased and increasing in- 
terest in their Statistical Reports. And after referring to the 
Presbyterial reports, during this whole period, we can see no 
reason for believing that Churches were formerly more careful 
on these points than at the present time. About the same care 
in reporting on these two points seems always to have been used. 

It may again be objected, that now there are more young 
people in the Church than formerly ; and that consequently 
there is a smaller proportion of families with young children. 
But this objection, very manifestly, is not a valid one. It might 
be received as an explanation of a proportionate falling off for 
two, three, or five years. But the diminution has been gradual. 
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For years, and tens of years, has there been a constantly de- 
creasing ratio, and there has been no sudden change of the pro- 
portion ; and that most manifestly would have been the case, if 
the objection were valid. 

It may be objected that it cannot be true, that two-thirds, 
one-half, or even any large proportion of our children are un- 
baptised. So, no doubt, will very many reason, and therefore 
suppose that there may still be some explanation offered for 
the deductions we make from these figures. Thus, as it were, 
the question becomes one of experience and observation. And 
if you ask any pastor if the half of the children of his charge 
are unbaptised, he will, most probably, unhesitatingly answer, 
no; he will tell you that few, very few, are unbaptised. But 
our experience leads us to believe, that very many pastors and 
sessions know nothing about this matter, never having given it 
very special attention. We have been told, in more than one 
instance, that the children, in a given congregation, were gene- 
rally baptised, and yet, when an examination was instituted, in 
every instance, more than half were found unbaptised. 

As a matter of observation, we would also add, that we have 
frequently known ministers to neglect the baptism of their own 
children, without any apparent reason, for months and months, 
even until one or two years had elapsed ; and we know of more 
than one, two, or three elders and deacons, in a State in which we 
have resided for years, who refuse altogether to have their chil- 
dren baptised ; and yet Sessions and Presbyteries permit their 
continuance in office, in the very face of the Constitution, and 
the decision of the General Assembly : yea, and a minister who 
insists on the duty of attending to this sacrament is in great 
danger of making himself odious.’ We have known a minister 
to be strongly urged to decline administering infant baptism at 
public wool on the Sabbath-day ; this, too, by his own mem- 
bers, who feared offence would be taken at its inistration by 
some of the congregation connected with Baptist families ; and 
when that pastor (his congregation being an old and large one) 
has been about to administer the sacrament, previous to the ser- 
mon, more than one have arisen and left the house, to shew their 
contempt for the ordinance. And, in fine, we have heard, on 
the floor of one of our Synods, the very idea scouted at by one 

of our ministers, that it is “a great sin to neglect” this ordi- 
nance, although the Confession of Faith declares that, it is, in 
those very words, (See ch. 28, sec. 5). 

The opinions we have expressed above, as to the number of 
unbaptised youth in our Church, are further strengthened by 
the statistics of the Episcopal Church. 

In 1855, having 107,560 communicants, they baptised 19,012 
children, being 177 to every thousand members, or 5.6 mem- 
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bers for every child baptised. In 1856, having 116,735 mem- 
bers, they baptised 20,048, being 172 to the thousand, or 5.8 
members to every child baptised. 

Thus, then, we learn that in the Episcopal Church, during 
the past two years, there has been one baptism for every 5.7 
members. They have only half as many members as the Pres- 
byterian Church, and yet report twice as many children bap- 
tised. To this, we know, it may be said, that they regard this 
ordinance in a different light from Presbyterians, thinking it to 
be a saving ordinance, and hence are over anxious to have their 
children baptised. Now, then, even admitting this to be truae— 
and it would only shew that Episcopalians are more careful to 
have their own children baptised—it does not go to prove that 
they have larger families, more children, than Presbyterians. It 
very much confirms us in the opinion above expressed, that at 
least one child should be baptised for every six communicants, 
if parents were faithful. 

But there is another important fact that cannot escape obser- 
vation. By table No. 1, we learn that there has a been con- 
stant though varying decrease of the number of baptisms to 
each thousand communicants, descending from 198 to the thou- 
sand in 1811, until it reached as low as 51 in 1836, when the 
New School and Congregational element in our Church was 
strongest. After the division, the number slightly increased, 
until in 1842 there were 68 to the thousand. And again there 
was a constant diminution until in 1849, there were but 49 to 
the thousand. And from that time there has been a very slight 
variation. 

That our reference above to the New School and Congrega- 
tional element is worthy of consideration, will be seen by a re- 
ference to the preceding tables, in connection with the statistics 
of these bodies, viz. 


TaBe No. 4. 


Members and infant baptisms in the New School Presbyterian 


Church compared. 
Infant Members for each Per 1000 
Year. Members. baptisms. infant baptised. members. 


1839, 100,850 4,426 44 23 
1840, 102,060 4,378 43 23 
1841, 120,645 2,843 43 24 
1842, 120,645 2,843 43 24 
1843, 120,645 2,843 43 24 
1844, 145,416 3,226 45 22 
1845, 145,416 3,226 45 22 
1846, 145,416 3,226 45 22 
1847, 139,047 2,621 53 19 
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Infant Members for each Per 1000 
Members. baptisms. infant baptised. members. 


139,047 2,621 53 
139,047 2,621 53 
139,797 4,096 34 
140,076 4,126 34 
140,652 3,931 36 
140,452 4,032 35 
141,477 3,873 37 
143,029 3,924 36 
138,760 3,394 41 
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TaBe No. 5. 
Members and infant baptisms in New England Congregational 
Churches for the last year, compared. 


Names of Members for each Per 1000 
Associations. Members. Infant Baptisms. infant baptised. members. 


Maine, 16,937 268 63.2 16 
New Hampshire, 20,022 285 70.3 14 
Vermont, 27,705 193 143.6 7 
Massachusetts, 67,195 1,254 53.6 19 
Connecticut, 38,038 738 51.5 19 
Rhode Island, 2,717 53 51.3 19 
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By examining table No. 4, it will be seen that the New School 

Church, immediately after their secession, shew, by their reports, 
increasing neglect of infant baptism ; whereas, our own body 
reported more baptisms for each thousand members than the 
united Church had done for some time. This increasing diffe- 
rence continued until in 1847 the New School reported only 19 
for each thousand members, the Old School, at the same time, 
reporting 52, being nearly three times as many to the thousand 
amongst the Old School as amongst the New. Since then the 
New School have reported, from year to year, a very slightly 
increased proportion. 
_ If, then, there ought to be one baptism a year for every six 
members, within the last 18 years there should have been 
amongst the New School 400,413 baptisms, instead of 62,250, 
the number reported ; that is, six children out of seven, or six- 
sevenths of their children, being 338,163, are unbaptised! All 
of them of 18 years old and under ! 

Turn now to table No. 5, and we readily see that in the 
Congregational Churches in New England, infant baptism is, 
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beyond a doubt, dying out. In Vermont we have but 7 bap- 
tisms to every thousand communicants ; in New Hampshire but 
14; in Maine, 16; and in all the other Associations but 19 ; the 
average being only 16 to the thousand ! 

One remark more on this point. It would seem invidious to 
name churches, but there are many, as can be seen by examin- 
ing the Minutes of the General Assembly, who number 300, 400, 
and 500 communicants, and yet, from year to year, there are 
only 2, 3, 5, or 10 baptisms reported. Have such congregations 
no children, or almost none, or is this sacrament forgotten by 
them? Can it be their intention to place it amongst the five 
rejected sacraments of Rome? Let us hope better things. Let 
Churches honour God, and then alone will he truly honour 
them. 

IIT. What causes have been at work to produce such exten- 
sive neglect of infant baptism ? 

1. We may mention the greatly increased and very extraor- 
dinary efforts of the various anti-Pedobaptist bodies, to dissemi- 
nate their sentiments within the past thirty-five years. 

The careful student of history cannot fail noticing a connec- 
tion between the history of those efforts and the variations of 
the tables given above. The movement of Alexander Campbell 
has been felt in our Church beyond a doubt. He has very 
plainly left his mark on the statistics above presented. Most 
insidiously, and yet boldly, was his heresy disseminated even 
within our borders, and that, too, with no little success. How- 
ever, since Campbell himself had his debate with Dr Rice, and 
since the world thus learned what Campbellism was, learned its 
dangerous tendency, it has ceased gaining further ground from 
us. So, also, the influence of the Congregational, Arminian, 
and Semi-Pelagian elements, having all told with power, have 
tended to laxity of practical religion. Look over the statistical 
tables given above, and examine the history of our Church 
during that time, and this will be noticed. Indeed, we are 
satisfied that independency in church government will, sooner 
or later, lead to errors both in doctrine and practice? And in 
so far as that element becomes mixed with the Presbyterian, 
Presbyterianism will lose its power. 

2. Neglect of baptism results from neglect of pastors in giving 
proper and full instructions to their people in regard to this 
sacrament. 

This, we think, would follow, as an inference from the mere 
fact of neglect of the duty. Almost invariably do failures, in 
regard to the practical duties of Christianity, arise from a pre- 
vious neglect of doctrinal instruction ; and, we think, this is 
eminently true in the present case. Seldom does a sacramental 
season roll around that we are not privileged to hear a discourse, 
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yea, many discourses, intended to enforce the duty of all to 
regard and attend upon the Lord’s Supper as an ordinance of 
God. The great sin of neglect is also dwelt upon with much 
earnestness ; and great pains are taken to explain the nature, 
design, and use of that ordinance. And yet, although we have 
passed several years in the ministry, and have generally had 
a favourable opportunity of hearing preaching, we cannot recall 
one instance in which we were privileged to hear a sermon on 
the sacrament of baptism. Such sermons are, no doubt, often 
preached, but we are very greatly mistaken, if there is not a 
crying sin in this regard, on the part of very many pastors. 
Like priest, like people. If pastors disregard this ordinance in 
their public teachings, the people may be expected to neglect 
the discharge of the duties incumbent on them. If the doctrine 
of the Trinity is not taught, Unitarianism invariably gains 
ground. Ifthe duty of observing the sacraments is not insisted 
upon, their neglect will become more and more common, as a 
matter of course. 

In regard to baptism, we are disposed to think that such 
instruction as is generally given in our pulpits and lecture-rooms 
is very limited and partial. Our own limited experience and 
observation lead us to believe this is lamentably true. There 
are comparatively few of our youths, who understand the rela- 
tion they bear to the Church. We have asked scores of them, 
and in a very few instances only have we received an intelligent 
reply. Our Shorter and Larger Catechisms, and such works as 
Willison and Fisher, are not in vogue, as they were thirty or 
forty years since. Pastors now seldom assemble the children of 
their congregations for instruction regarding the doctrines and 
sacraments, such meetings as were recommended years ago by 
our Assembly (see above), as are presumed in the Constitution, 
and as are still common in Scotland. ‘“ Examination” meet- 
ings have generally passed by. Many pastors, too, are fearful 
of being accounted contentious if they preach on baptism, since 
some member has a husband, or wife, or some connection, of 
Baptist views ; and it is very remarkable that, whilst this sub- 
ject is constantly harped upon in Baptist periodicals and pulpits, 
and whilst tracts are constantly thrust in our people’s hands, 
where this can at all be done—tracts intended to convince them 
that Presbyterianism is Popery, &c.—this may all be done, and 
give offence to very few of our members, but the moment their 
own pastor speaks with decision on the subject, and exposes 
the errors of these opposers, these same persons think it unne- 

, ill-timed, or ill-advised. Thus are they charitable and 
liberal in their own estimation, whereas, in reality, they are ene- 
mies of the truth. 

Thankful are we for our hundreds of faithful, earnest, and 
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godly pastors. And we feel assured that even where there is 
failure in the discharge of duty, the failure arises, in very few 
instances, from a want of love for the truth. Let us then urge 
them to insist more particularly, in their instructions, on the 
truth, that baptism is a sacrament, one of only two ; that it was 
ordained by Christ himself; and that, therefore, the same obli- 
gations rest upon Christians to present their children for bap- 
tism, as to attend upon the Lord’s Supper; and that the same 
sin is committed when they neglect either duty. 

Indeed, we think that the great failure in many works on 
baptism, and in much of the instruction given in the pulpit, 
consists in neglect, pointedly and earnestly, to press on the con- 
sciences of parents their great guilt and sin against God in 
neglecting this ordinance. Learned and very excellent discus- 
sions we have, and they have been called for; controversial 
works and sermons have been demanded, and read, and have 
tended to prevent the progress of error. But it is comparatively 
seldom that parents are pressed as to the sin of their neglect— 
the sin committed against the church, against their children, 
against their own souls, against God ; the sin of rejecting the 
blessings promised to their children in the covenant ; the sin of 
despising their children’s “ birthright.” 

ow very often is it the case that an ordinance, which should 
be regarded as a delightful privilege to the parent, is regarded 
rather as an ordinance of the Church! Perhaps it is considered 
a respectable way of naming the child, or of making a display 
of its habiliments to the congregation. Oh, how much reason 
is there to fear that its administration is not often preceded, on 
the part of the parents, by that meditation, self-examination, 
and prayer, which should accompany an attendance upon such 
a holy and delightful sacrament ! 

3. Improper administration of this ordinance. This we ima- 
gine is one of the principal causes of the existing neglect of the 
ordinance itself. 

1st. The minister very often does not even know who intend 
presenting their children, until the time for the service itself has 
arrived ; contrary to the “ Directory,” ch. vii. § 3. Consequently, 
he has not, “ previous to the administration of that ordinance, 
inquired into the parents’ knowledge,” &c., and cannot do, as 
required by the Gen. Assem. Digest, b. iii., p. 1, § 19. 

2d. Thus proceeding without any previous acquaintance with 
the parents, or knowledge of their intentions, and very hastily 
attending to its administration, the moral influence upon them, 
and others, is in a great measure destroyed. 

3d. Although the minister expects to require of parents some 
solemn promises, those parents are often left in utter ignorance 
of their nature, or of the fact that they are expected to come 
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under such solemn obligations, until the moment they are—in 
a hurried manner before the congregation—asked to give their 
assent to them. Unless previously familiar with the requisi- 
tions of our Constitution, (and our experience has taught us that 
comparatively few are,) the full import of those questions can- 
not ape as they are proposed. And if the questions are 
not affirmatively answered, it is no difference ; we never heard 
of one instance of baptism being, at that stage, arrested by either 
the minister or parent. It is very wrong, thus to trifle with 
matters of such moment. The Constitution is violated, when 
this course is pursued ; and commonsense indignantly chides 
those who thus negligently and improperly deal with these sacred 
rites of our most holy religion. 

“ While in all the ordinances, holy fear and devout reverence 
should characterise religious worshippers, those which may be 
regarded as the highest and most sacred institutions of Chris- 
tianity—the seals of the covenant—should be approached with 
peculiar solemnity, and with a frame of mind co: nding to 
the nature and importance of the service, to the spiritual bene-, 
fits expected from its performance, and to the weighty obligations 
which it involves. It is generally admitted to be a gross pro- 
fanation, to partake of the Lord’s Supper in a rash and hasty 
manner, without due preparation. ‘ Let a man examine him- 
self, and so let him eat,’ &c. And not only the practice of our 
Lord and his apostles, but the profession also, of almost all sec- 
tions of the Church, declares an unprepared approach to this 
sacrament to be presumptuous sinning ; not i unproductive 
of any real benefit to the participant, but fraught with fearful 
danger. Although there is reason to fear that, from low views 
of the nature and design of the other sacrament, and from the 
unfaithfulness of those who dispense it, numbers come to it des- 
titute of due solemnity, ignorant of the necessary preparation, 
and unconcerned about making it; yet is such preparation 
equally important and beneficial in partaking of baptism, as in 
coming to the Lord’s Supper,” Houston on 13m. 

4th. Another cause of neglect is, the Church’s failure to re- 
cognise baptised children as members after baptism. Feed my 
lambs, said our Saviour. Instruct my children, says the Church, 
in her Constitution ; and yet, who can see any difference be- 
tween the baptised children and other youths? We have often 
been seriously asked to point out the way in which the Church 
recognises the difference. The recommendation of the General 
Assembly, and the spirit of the Constitution, require “the pas- 
tors and sessions of the different churches under mea te to 
assemble as often as they may deem necessary during the year, 
the baptised children with their parents, to recommend said 
children to God in prayer, and explain to them the nature and 
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bers for every child baptised. In 1856, having 116,735 mem- 
bers, they baptised 20,048, being 172 to the thousand, or 5.8 
members to every child baptised. 

Thus, then, we learn that in the Episcopel Church, durin 
the past two years, there has been one baptism for eve 37 
members. They have only half as many members as the 
byterian Chureh, and yet report twice as many children bap- 
tised. To this, we know, it may be said, that they regard this 
ordinance in a different light from Presbyterians, thinking it to 
be a saving ordinance, and hence are over anxious to have their 
children baptised. Now, then, even admitting this to be trae— 
and it would only shew that Episcopalians are more careful to 
have their own childven baptised—it does not go to prove that 
they have larger families, more children, than Presbyterians, It 
very much confirms us in the opinion above expressed, that at 
least one child should be baptised for every six communicants, 
if nts were faithful. 

ut there is another important fact that cannot escape obser- 
vation. By table No. 1, we learn that there has a been con- 
stant though varying decrease of the number of baptisms to 
each thousand communicants, descending from 198 to the thou- 
sand in 1811, until it reached as low as 51 in 1836, when the 
New School and Congregational element in our Church was 
strongest. After the division, the number slightly increased, 
until in 1842 there were 68 to the thousand. And again there 
was a constant diminution until in 1849, there were but 49 to 
the thousand) And from that time there has been a very slight 
variation. 

That our reference above to the New School and Congrega- 
tional element is worthy of consideration, will be seen by a re- 
ference to the preceding tables, in connection with the statistics 
of these bodies, viz. 


TABLE No. 4. 


Members and infant baptisms in the New School Presbyterian 


Church compared. 
Infant Members for each Per 1000 
Year. Members. baptisms. infant baptised. members. 


1839, 100,850 4,426 44 23 
1840, 102,060 4,378 43 23 
1841, 120,645 2,843 43 24 
1842, 120,645 2,843 43 24 
1843, 120,645 2,843 43 24 
1844, 145,416 3,226 45 22 
1845, 145,416 3,226 45 22 
1846, 145,416 3,226 45 22 
1847, 139,047 2,621 53 19 
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Infant Members for each Per 1000 
baptisms. infant baptised. members. 


139,047 9,621 53 
139,04; 2,621 53 
139,797 4,096 34 
140,076 4,126 34 
140,652 3,931 36 
140,452 4,032 35 
141,477 3,873 37 
143,029 3,924 36 
138,760 3,304 41 
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Taste No. 5. 


Members and infant baptisms in New England Congregational 
Churches for the last year, compared. 


Names of Members foreach Per 1000 
Associations. Members. Infant Baptisms. infant baptised. members. 


Maine, 16,937 268 63.2 16 
New Hampshire, 20,022 285 70.3 14 
Vermont, 27,705 193 143.6 7 
Massachusetts, 67,195 1,254 53.6 19 
Connecticut, 38,038 738 51.5 19 
Rhode Island, 2,717 53 51.3 19 








172,614 2,791 61.8 16 


By examining table No. 4, it will be seen that the New School 

Church, immediately after their secession, shew, by their reports, 
increasing neglect of infant baptism ; whereas, pur own body 
reported more baptisms for each thousand members than the 
united Church had done for some time. This increasing diffe- 
rence continued until in 1847 the New School reported only 19 
for each thousand members, the Old School, at the same time, 
reporting 52, being nearly three times as many to the thousand 
amongst the Old School as amongst the New. Since then the 
New School have reported, from year to year, a very slightly 
increased proportion. 
_ If, then, there ought to be one baptism a year for every six 
members, within the last 18 years there should have been 
amongst the New School 400,413 baptisms, instead of 62,250, 
the number reported ; that is, six children out of seven, or six- 
sevenths of their children, being 338,163, are unbaptised! All 
of them of 18 years old and under ! 

Turn now to table No. 5, and we readily see that in the 
Congregational Churches in New England, infant baptism is, 
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beyond a doubt, dying out. In Vermont we have but 7 bap- 
tisms to every thousand communicants ; in New Hampshire but 
14; in Maine, 16 ; and in all the other Associations but 19 ; the 
average being only 16 to the thousand ! 

One remark more on this point. It would seem invidious to 
name churches, but there are many, as can be seen by examin- 
ing the Minutes of the General Assembly, who number 300, 400, 
and 500 communicants, and yet, from year to year, there are 
only 2, 3, 5, or 10 baptisms reported. Have such congregations 
no children, or almost none, or is this sacrament forgotten by 
them? Can it be their intention to place it amongst the five 
rejected sacraments of Rome? Let us hope better things. Let 
Churches honour God, and then alone will he truly honour 
them. 

IIT. What causes have been at work to produce such exten- 
sive neglect of infant baptism ? 

1. We may mention the greatly increased and very extraor- 
dinary efforts of the various anti-Pedobaptist bodies, to dissemi- 
nate their sentiments within the past thirty-five years, 

The careful student of history cannot fail noticing a connec- 
tion between the history of those efforts and the variations of 
the tables given above. The movement of Alexander Campbell 
has been felt in our Church beyond a doubt. He has very 
plainly left his mark on the statistics above presented. Most 
insidiously, and yet boldly, was his heresy disseminated even 
within our borders, and that, too, with no little success. How- 
ever, since Campbell himself had his debate with Dr Rice, and 
since the world thus learned what Campbellism was, learned its 
dangerous tendency, it has ceased gaining further ground from 
us. So, also, the influence of the Congregational, Arminian, 
and Semi-Pelagian elements, having all told with power, have 
tended to laxity of practical religion. Look over the statistical 
tables given above, and examine the history of our Church 
during that time, and this will be noticed. Indeed, we are 
satisfied that independency in church government will, sooner 
or later, lead to errors both in doctrine and practice? And in 
so far as that element becomes mixed with the Presbyterian, 
Presbyterianism will lose its power. 

2. Neglect of baptism results from neglect of pastors in giving 
proper and full instructions to their people in regard to this 
sacrament. 

This, we think, would follow, as an inference from the mere 
fact of neglect of the duty. Almost invariably do failures, in 
regard to the practical duties of Christianity, arise from a pre- 
vious neglect of doctrinal instruction ; and, we think, this is 
eminently true in the present case. Seldom does a sacramental 
season roll around that we are not privileged to hear a discourse, 
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yea, many discourses, intended to enforce the duty of all to 
regard and attend upon the Lord’s Supper as an ordinance of 
God. The great sin of neglect is also dwelt upon with much 
earnestness ; and great pains are taken to explain the nature, 
design, and use of that ordinance. And yet, although we have 
passed several years in the ministry, and have generally had 
a favourable opportunity of hearing preaching, we cannot recall 
one instance in which we were privileged to hear a sermon on 
the sacrament of baptism. Such sermons are, no doubt, often 
preached, but we are very greatly mistaken, if there is not a 
crying sin in this regard, on the part of very many pastors. 
Like priest, like people. If pastors disregard this ordinance in 
their public teachings, the people may be expected to neglect 
the discharge of the duties incumbent on them. If the doctrine 
of the Trinity is not taught, Unitarianism invariably gains 
ground. If the duty of observing the sacraments is not insisted 
upon, their neglect will become more and more common, as a 
matter of course. 

In regard to baptism, we are disposed to think that such 
instruction as is generally given in our pulpits and lecture-rooms 
is very limited and partial. Our own limited experience and 
observation lead us to believe this is lamentably true. There 
are comparatively few of our youths, who understand the rela- 
tion they bear to the Church. We have asked scores of them, 
and in a very few instances only have we received an intelligent 
reply. Our Shorter and Larger Catechisms, and such works as 
Willison and Fisher, are not in vogue, as they were thirty or 
forty years since. Pastors now seldom assemble the children of 
their congregations for instruction regarding the doctrines and 
sacraments, such meetings as were recommended years ago by 
our Assembly (see above), as are presumed in the Constitution, 
and as are still common in Scotland. ‘“ Examination” meet- 
ings have generally passed by. Many pastors, too, are fearful 
of being accounted contentious if they preach on baptism, since 
some member has a husband, or wife, or some connection, of 
Baptist views ; and it is very remarkable that, whilst this sub- 
ject is constantly harped upon in Baptist periodicals and pulpits, 
and whilst tracts are constantly thrust in our people’s hands, 
where this can at all be done—tracts intended to convince them 
that Presbyterianism is Popery, &c.—this may all be done, and 
give offence to very few of our members, but the moment their 
own pastor speaks with decision on the subject, and exposes 
the errors of these — these same persons think it unne- 

, ill-timed, or ill-advised. Thus are they charitable and 
liberal in their own estimation, whereas, in reality, they are ene- 
mies of the truth. 

Thankful are we for our hundreds of faithful, earnest, and 
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godly pastors. And we feel assured that even where there is 
failure in the discharge of duty, the failure arises, in very few 
instances, from a want of love for the truth. Let us then urge 
them to insist more particularly, in their instructions, on the 
truth, that baptism is a sacrament, one of only two ; that it was 
ordained by Christ himself; and that, therefore, the same obli- 
gations rest upon Christians to present their children for bap- 
tism, as to attend upon the Lord’s Supper; and that the same 
sin is committed when they neglect either duty. 

Indeed, we think that the great failure in many works on 
baptism, and in much of the instruction given in the pulpit, 
consists in neglect, pointedly and earnestly, to press on the con- 
sciences of parents their great guilt and sin against God in 
neglecting this ordinance. Learned and very excellent discus- 
sions we have, and they have been called for; controversial 
works and sermons have been demanded, and read, and have 
tended to prevent the progress of error. But it is comparatively 
seldom that parents are pressed as to the sin of their neglect— 
the sin committed against the church, against their children, 
against their own souls, against God ; the sin of rejecting the 
blessings promised to their children in the covenant ; the sin of 
despising their children’s “ birthright.” 

ow very often is it the case that an ordinance, which should 
be regarded as a delightful privilege to the parent, is regarded 
rather as an ordinance of the Church! Perhaps it is considered 
a respectable way of naming the child, or of making a display 
of its habiliments to the congregation. Oh, how much reason 
is there to fear that its administration is not often preceded, on 
the part of the parents, by that meditation, self-examination, 
and prayer, which should accompany an attendance upon such 
a holy and delightful sacrament ! 

3. Improper administration of this ordinance. This we ima- 
gine is one of the principal causes of the existing neglect of the 
ordinance itself. 

Ist. The minister very often does not even know who intend 
presenting their children, until the time for the service itself has 
arrived ; contrary to the “ Directory,” ch. vii. § 3. Consequently, 
he has not, “ previous to the administration of that ordinance, 
inquired into the parents’ knowledge,” &c., and cannot do, as 
required by the Gen. Assem. Digest, b. iii., p. 1, § 19. 

2d. Thus proceeding without any previous acquaintance with 
the parents, or knowledge of their intentions, and very hastily 
attending to its administration, the moral influence upon them, 
and others, is in a great measure destroyed. 

3d. Although the minister expects to require of parents some 
solemn promises, those parents are often left in utter ignorance 
of their nature, or of the fact that they are expected to come 
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under such solemn obligations, until the moment they are—in 
a hurried manner before the congregation—asked to give their 
assent to them. Unless previously familiar with the requisi- 
tions of our Constitution, (and our experience has taught us that 
comparatively few are,) the full import of those questions can- 
not be gathered, as they are proposed. And if the questions are 
not affirmatively answered, it is no difference ; we never heard 
of one instance of baptism being, at that stage, arrested by either 
the minister or parent. It is very wrong, thus to trifle with 
matters of such moment. The Constitution is violated, when 
this course is pursued ; and commonsense indignantly chides 
those who thus negligently and improperly deal with these sacred 
rites of our most holy religion. 

“ While in all the ordinances, holy fear and devout reverence 
should characterise religious worshippers, those which may be 
regarded as the highest and most sacred institutions of Chris- 
tianity—the seals of the covenant—should be approached with 
peculiar solemnity, and with a frame of mind co: nding to 
the nature and importance of the service, to the spiritual bene- , 
fits expected from its performance, and to the weighty obligations 
which it involves. It is generally admitted to be a gross pro- 
fanation, to partake of the Lord’s Supper in a rash and hasty 
manner, without due preparation. ‘ Let a man examine him- 
self, and so let him eat,’ &c. And not only the practice of our 
Lord and his apostles, but the profession also, of almost all sec- 
tions of the Uhurch, declares an unprepared approach to this 
sacrament to be presumptuous sinning ; not only unproductive 
of any real benefit to the participant, but fraught with fearful 
danger. Although there is reason to fear that, from low views 
of the nature and design of the other sacrament, and from the 
unfaithfulness of those who dispense it, numbers come to it des- 
titute of due solemnity, ignorant of the necessary preparation, 
and unconcerned about making it; yet is such preparation 
equally important and beneficial in partaking of baptism, as in 
coming to the Lord’s Supper,” Houston on ism. 

4th. Another cause of neglect is, the Church’s failure to re- 
cognise baptised children as members after baptism. Feed my 
lambs, said our Saviour. Instruct my children, says the Church, 
in her Constitution ; and yet, who can see any difference be- 
tween the baptised children and other youths? We have often 
been seriously asked to point out the way in which the Church 
recognises the difference. The recommendation of the General 
Assembly, and the spirit of the Constitution, require “the pas- 
tors and sessions of the different churches under eae eg to 
assemble as often as they may deem necessary during the year, 
the baptised children with their parents, to recommend said 
children to God in prayer, and explain to them the nature and 
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obligations of baptism, and the relation which they sustain to 
the Church,” (Minutes of the General Assembly for 1818, p. 
691). And again, “We do recommend unanimously, to all our 
Presbyteries, and particularly that each Presbytery do, at least 
once a year, examine into the manner of each minister’s preach- 
ing, and whether he do and how he doth discharge his duty, 
toward the young people and children of his congregation, in a 
way of catechising and familiar instruction. And, in case any 
minister within our bounds shall be defective in any of the 
above-mentioned cases, he shall be subject to the censure of the 
Presbytery,” (Minutes, 1734, p. 111). And in 1786, arrange- 
ments were made to have the youth in vacant congregations 
catechised, “at least once a year, in the same manner as is re- 
quired by the order of our Church, nm congregations supplied 
with regular pastors.” Were “the order of our Church” re- 
garded by all pastors ; were children so taught, that they would 
feel themselves to be really under the Church’s inspection, they 
would see the advantages of baptism, and irreligious and un- 
godly parents would not need to inquire in what the difference 
does consist. We do not wonder at such persons concluding 
that there is no advantage to be derived by children, from their 
baptism, whilst in infancy ; and hence they do not consider the 
guilt resting on themselves when they deprive their children of 
the seal of the covenant. The infant members of the Church 
are declared, in the Discipline, to be under the “ inspection and 
government ” of the officers of the Church. And hence, it be- 
longs to them to see that parents discharge their duties; that 
they instruct their children in the Scriptures and Catechisms, 
and train them in the fear of God. And when they have ar- 
rived at years of discretion, and possess sufficient knowledge to 
discern the Lord’s body, “ they ought to be informed it is their 
duty and their privilege to come to the Lord’s Supper.” Let 
sessions and pastors universally discharge these duties thus made 
incumbent on them by God and the Church, and we doubt not 
the result will soon be seen in an increase of piety among parents. 
This would also, we doubt not, manifest itself in an increase of 
infant baptisms, and in an increase of the number of youths 
making profession of faith in Christ, from year to year. In the 
path of duty, children, parents, pastors, sessions, churches, all 
will be blessed. 

5th. Neglect of family worship results in neglect of this 
sacrament. When the fire ceases to burn on the altar, it is 
not surprising if there be found no heat in the bosom. When 
the cry is made that family altars are torn down, that family 
worship is greatly neglected by professing Christians, we need 
not wonder if the sacraments and other ordinances are neg- 
lected, or carelessly attended upon, especially if baptism, the 
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household sacrament, is laid aside. If children are not taught 
to love prayer and the reading of God’s word at home, we need 
not be surprised that their parents neglect baptism, in which 
ordinance they would be reminded of the duties they thus owe 
to their offspring. After all, the great means, under God, for 
the perpetuation of piety in the family, is the family Bible and 
the family altar. Let family worship be laid aside, and soon 
will it shew itself in want of regard for public worship. “A 
Christian family living without family religion is a contradic- 
tion,” Minutes of General Assembly, 1808. 

6th. The time and circumstances attending the administra- 
tion of baptism, are often such as wholly to destroy the moral 
effect of the ordinance itself Week-day services or private 
prayer-meetings, when even few professing Christians are pre- 
sent, are, on that account, not seldom selected, in preference to 
the Sabbath-day. Thus it would seem that this is regarded as 
an inferior sacrament ; at all events, that is the natural effect 
of such a course on the minds of lookers on. More especiall 
is this the case where that ordinance is seldom pe Bi wre 
and consequently regular attenders on the house of God on Sab- 
bath-day, seldom, perhaps never, have seen baptism adminis- 
tered on that day, and therefore are shocked at the impropriety 
of it! If these services were really held in private houses 
because of a desire to have children early*dedicated to God, it 
would then be an exaltation of the ordinance—be a manifesta- 
tion of high regard for it ; since mothers cannot be expected, 
until their children are several weeks old, to be able to go up to 
the house of God. “It is proper that baptism be administered 
in the presence of the congregation,” (Direct. for Worship, 
ch. '7, see. 5), but in such cases it may “be expedient to ~ 
minister this ordinance in private houses.” How many family. 
records would shew the great regard for this ordinance whic 
was had by the parents of the late Dr Chalmers, as evinced in 
in the following extract from his father’s’ record :—*“ John 
Chalmers and Jesy Hall were married on the 20th August, 
1771. Children by said marriage—1l. James, born June 11, 
1772; baptised June 14th. 2. Lucy, born Nov. 9,1773; bap- 
tised Nov. 14th. 3. Barbara, born June 21, 1775; baptised 
June 25th. 4. George, born April 1, 1777; baptised April 
6th. 5. William, born Aug. 31, 1778; baptised Sept. 6th. 
6. Thomas, born March 17, 1780; baptised March 19th. 7. 
Isabel, born Dec. 13, 1781; baptised Dec. 16th. 8. Dawid, 
born May 31, 1783; baptised June Ist. 9. John, born May 
19, 1785 ; baptised May 22d. 10. Helen, born August 1786 ; 
baptised Sept. 3d. 11. Jean, born June 29, 1788 ; baptised 
same day. 12. Patrick, born June 16, 1790; baptised June 
20th. 13. Charles, born January 16, 1792 ; baptised January 
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22. 14 Alexander, born April 9, 1794; baptised April 13th.” 
Not one of all the fourteen children of this record was over 
seven days old at the time of its baptism. Would there not 
be more such men as Thomas Chalmers, if we had more such 
parents as he had ? 

Specific times seem to be set apart for the administration of 
infant baptism, generally about the communion season. Thus 
naturally, but unintentionally, the idea is instilled into the minds 
of very many parents, that there is a fixed opportunity for 
their children’s baptism, and that it cannot be attended to at 
other times. We know this impression is common in the 
Church, and very general in some districts. And thus parents, 
not being able to present their children at the specified time, 
suppose it cannot be done till the next communion season ; and 
should anything be in the way at that time it is again post- 
poned. Thus carelessness and neglect of the ordinance is en- 
gendered, and years roll around, when one, two, three, or six 
little ones added to the family, are without the seal of God’s 
favour. 

7th. We also think that another fact, not yet mentioned, is 
deserving our notice. About the year 1830, there were, an- 
nually, some 3,000 adults and 12,000 infants baptised, and about 
9,000 members were received on profession of faith. It was 
usually the case, about that time, that the whole number of 
persons received on examination was nearly equal to the number 
of infants baptised. But in the year 1832, the number of mem- 
bers received on examination was trebled, as was also the 
number of adults baptised ; but the increase in the number of 
infants baptised, was only one twelfth—. e. instead of having 
reported some 36,000 infants baptised, to 34,160 persons received 
on profession of faith, there were only 13,246 children thus ad- 
mitted to this sealing ordinance. And so we find this state of 
things continued during the excitements in our churches from 
1831 to 1836, which were of New England and Congregational 
origin. ‘“ New measures” were popular, and the old doctrine of 
infant baptism shamefully neglected. So that in three years, 
under the “new system,” there must have been received at 
least 40,000 or 50,000 members, besides the usual proportion 
of 40,000 more, who, from the beginning, entirely disregarded 
and ignored household baptism. This would indicate both in- 
difference to this sacrament by church officers in receiving 
members, and a disregard of it on the part of the members 
received. We regard these facts as well deserving consideration, 
much more than we have time or space at present to devote 
thereto. The remarks already made in reference to the Congre- 
gational and New School statistics thus receive additional 
confirmation. 
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IV. What may be done to awaken the Church to a proper 
regard for the sacrament of baptism, the seal of God’s favour 
towards his little ones ? 

On this point we will not now speak largely. Let brethren 
ponder well this whole subject. Let our Church judicatories, 
our pastors, and our ruling elders consider well the solemn 
responsibilities now respectively resting on them. We will now, 
however, very briefly suggest some things which, it seems to 
us, may and ought to be done. 1. Let pastors and sessions 
give more attention to the requirements of the Constitution as 
presented, particularly in the former part of this article. If 
this were done, much, if not all, of the neglect would thus be 
removed. 2. Let pastors more frequently preach in regard to 
the sacrament of baptism, and particularly point out the guilt 
of those who contemn or neglect it, since it is an ordinance of 
Christ himself. And let them also give proper attention to 
catechetical exercises amongst the youth. 3. Let Presbyte- 
ries and Synods inquire into the faithfulness with which rs 
and sessions discharge their duties in this r t. t an 
interest, a real interest, be manifested in re to those ad- 
mitted to the benefits of this sacrament, as well as those received 
to the Lord’s Supper ; and let this interest also manifest itself 
in the giving and receiving their annual reports. 4. Let Ses- 
sions, Presbyteries, and Synods insist more on family religion 
among their members, and they will learn highly to prize this 
seal of promise to the children of believers. 5. It may be well 
for the General Assembly to consider the propriety of overturing 
Presbyteries with reference to adding to the Constitution some 
of its own injunctions, above quoted ; and of adding one or two 
sections, regarding the time when baptism is to be administered, 
the time and manner of the pastor’s interview with parents, 
previous to the baptism of their children, the qualifications of 
parents, &c. And we would suggest that sessions be required 
to keep a register of all the children in their congregation, 
adding from time to time those born to their members, and 
the children of members received on certificate, and report the 
same annually ; and that Presbyteries report the same to the 
Assembly. 6. Let the Assembly insist that the Presbyteries 
under her care do require all members within their respective 
jurisdictions to conform to the requisitions of our Confession of 
Faith and the teachings of the word of God. And, in particular, 
that they see to it that all their ministers, elders, and deacons, 
neither contemn nor neglect this holy ordinance. 7. Let the 
Assembly direct that baptised members be dismissed, and received 
as such on certificate, and that thus their being under the 
Church’s care and inspection be regarded as a matter of fact ; 
every church having a list of baptised members, and annually 
reporting the same to the higher judicatories. 
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Art. IlI.—The Evangelical Church Diet of Germany. 


THE German Evangelical Church Diet has now been in exist- 
ence since 1848, and has become one of the most important and 
encouraging facts in the history of modern Protestantism. A con- 
densed account of its origin, history, influence, and prospects, 
based upon the official reports of its proceedings, as they were 
published from year to year, upon personal observations made 
at its seventh meeting at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and upon 
intercourse and correspondence with its founders and leading 
members, must be both interesting and instructive to those who 
wish to become fully acquainted with the present state of theo- 
logy and religion in the land of the Reformation. 

The Kirchentag, or Church Diet, is a free association of pious 
professors, ministers, and laymen of Protestant Germany, for the 
discussion of the religious and ecclesiastical questions of the day, 
aud for the promotion of the interests of practical Christianity, 
embraced under the term Inner Mission. It meets annually 
in one of the leading cities of Germany, and is at present by far 
the largest and most respectable representation of evangelical 
Christianity in that country. Its doctrinal basis is the Bible, as 
explained by the cecumenical symbols and in the evangelical con- 
fessions of the sixteenth century. It comprehends thus far four 
Protestant denominations, the Lutheran, German Reformed, 
United Evangelical (a union of the former two), and the Mora- 
vian Brotherhood, and holds intercourse, at the same time, with 
the foreign evangelical Churches of Switzerland, France, Holland, 
England, Scotland, and the United States, as far as they may 
choose to have themselves represented at its meetings, by official 
delegates on the above general Christian and positive Protestant 
basis. The Church Diet is no formal or official union of these 
denominations, but a free confederation simply of many hundreds 
and thousands of their ministerial and lay members, although 
it looks undoubtedly to a stronger consolidation and co-operation 
of the original Churches of the Réformation against their com- 
mon enemies from without and from within. All parts of Ger- 
many, especially Prussia and Wiirtemberg, the two leading 
evangelical States, send delegates to this body, and amongst them 
their very best men. But the rationalists and semi-rationalists, 
as well as those rigid Lutherans who refuse to hold any eccle- 
siastical communion with the Reformed and the Unionists, op- 
pose it,—the former, because it is too orthodox and churchly for 
them ; the latter, because it is not confessional and churchly 
enough, in their sectarian and exclusive sense of the terms. 

This Assembly may be regarded as the practical fruit of that 
vigorous evangelical theology which, for the last twenty or thirty 
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years, has risen in successful opposition against the most learned 
and dangerous forms of infidelity. The leaders of that theology, 
as Tholuck, Nitzsch, Miiller, Hengstenberg, Dorner, Ullmann, 
Hoffmann, Ebrard, Lange, etc., are also amongst the principal 
founders and supporters of the Kirchentag. But the war, vic- 
toriously waged in the field of science and literature, must now 
be carried into the congregations and the pee life of the 
people. This work must be continued and completed by the 
rising generation of ministers trained by orthodox and pious 
professors, by the various Church-governments, and by free as- 
sociations, of which the one under consideration is by far the 
largest and most influential. 

The German Church Diet took its rise in the eventful year 
1848, when all the thrones of Europe—save those of England, 
Belgium, and Russia—trembled, and the very foundations of 
civil and religious society seemed to give way, to make room, as 
was to be feared, for a reign of rationalism, atheism,and Satanism. 
It appeared after the storms and earthquakes of revolution, as a 
rainbow of peace and promise, on the horizon of Germany, and 
has outlived the commotions and mushroom creations, the bright 
hopes and dark fears, of the memorable year of its birth. 

It is true it was prepared long before by the pastoral confer- 
ences, which, since the days of a revival of religious life, assem- 
bled annually pious ministers and laymen in various parts of 
Germany ; and also by the desire of many of the most distin- 
guished divines, for a closer union and independent action of 
the national churches, held under the bondage of as many se- 
cular governments. But the imminent danger of an approach- 
ing dissolution of all order in that revolutionary year on the one 
side, and the labours of the Parliament of Frankfort for a poli- 
tical regeneration of Germany on the basis of unity and consti- 
tutional liberty, on the other, matured this desire and s 
the plan of a great meeting of all the true friends of Christianity, 
for mutual consultation on the present crisis of the country, and 
for forming a confederation of the Protestant churches without 
destroying their distinctive features or interfering with their 
internal affairs; in fine, a sort of evangelical defensive and 
offensive alliance against the growing flood of infidelity and 
destruction. 

These ideas sprang up simultaneously, as with the instinct of 
historical necessity, in different minds, amongst which Dr Von 
Bethmann Hollweg of Berlin, Dr Dorner, then at Bonn, Dr 
Ullman and Hundeshagen of Heidelberg, Dr Wackernagel, then 
at Wiesbaden, Bonnet, Heller, and Haupt, in or near Frank- 
fort, were the most active; and in several local pastoral confer- 
ences, especially one held at Bonn, on the 11th of May 1848, 
one at Berlin, on the 21st of June, and two at the Sandhof, near 
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Frankfort-on-the-Maine, on the 3d of May and 21st of June, of 
the same year. 

At the last-mentioned meeting many perplexities arose, and 
doubts were started as to the success of such a serious under- 
taking, when a true Christian nobleman, Von Bethmann Holl- 
weg, who was subsequently elected President of the Kirchentag, 
quieted their fears and reanimated the courage by pointing to 
the never-failing source of all true strength. “It is the Lord, 
my friends,” he said, “who builds the church. Never forget 
this! Whether the assembly spoken of will accomplish what 
we desire and hope, no one can tell. Our resolution must be an 
act of faith. Like Peter, we shall have to walk on the sea ; but 
we know also that the Lord does not suffer any one to perish 
who trusts in him. If we look merely upon ourselves and upon 
the scattered, distracted and weak members of the Church, we 
would have indeed to despair. But if we raise our eyes in faith 
to Him, who is the Lord, we may venture it.” 

Finally, the Sandhof Conference, after a session of nine hours, 
resolved to call a general free assembly of distinguished ministers 
and laymen of the Lutheran, German Reformed, and United 
Confession, to be held at Wittenberg, over the grave of Luther, 
for the purpose of consulting on the true interests of the evan- 
gelical church of Germany at the present crisis, on the basis of the 


evangelical faith. An invitation to this effect was issued, signed 
by nearly fifty names from all = of Germany, well known 
| 


for their high standing and excellent Christian character. 
Accordingly the first Kirchentag, consisting of five hundred 
members, eminent divines and ministers, (Nitzsch, Miiller, 
Heubner, Hengstenberg, Lehnardt, Sack, Sartorius, Krumma- 
cher, Ball, Wichern, etc.) statesmen and lawyers, (Von Bethmann 
Hollweg, Stahl, Von Gerlach, Gotze, etc.) and plain Christians 
of all classes of society and parts of Germany, especially from 
Prussia, met as one brotherhood on the 21st of September 1848, 
in that venerable town so well known as the cradle of the Re- 
formation, in that very church to whose doors its signal, the 
ninety-five theses, were once affixed ; and on the tombstones of 
Luther and his friend, Melancthon, whose last desire and prayer 
was for the unity of distracted Christendom. The old lecturer’s 
chair of the former University was used as the rostrum, adorned 
with the portrait of Luther and with the significant motto of the 
Reformation, “ Verbo solo—fide sola,” (On the word alone— 
through faith alone). A fervent prayer of the late venerable Dr 
Heubner, then President of the Theological Seminary at Witten- 
berg, and the singing of the celebrated war-and-victory hymn 
of the evangelical faith, written by Luther a year before the Diet 
of Augsburg, opened the proceedings. It faithfully expressed 
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the feelings which pervaded this first meeting from 

to end, much better than we could do it, and may, therefore, 

ye ag place here in the admirable translation of Thomas 
arlyle. 


A safe stronghold our God is still, 
A trusty shield and weapon ; 
He'll help us clear from all the ill 
That hath us now o’ertaken. 

The ancient Prince of hell 

Hath risen with purpose fell, 
Strong mail of craft and power 
He weareth in this hour, 

On earth is not his fellow. 


With force of arms we nothing can, 
Fall soon were we down-ridden ; 
But for us fights the proper man, 
Whom God himself hath bidden. 
Ask ye, Who is this same ? 

Cunrist Jesus is his name, 

The Lord Zebaoth’s Son, 

He, and no other one, 

Shall conquer in the battle. 


And were the world all Devils o’er 
And watching to devour us, 

We lay it not to heart so sore, 
Not they can overpow’r us. 

And let the Prince of ill 

Look grim as e’er he will, 

He harms us not a whit, 

For why? His doom is writ— 

A word shall quickly slay him. 


God’s word, for all their craft and force, 
One moment will not linger, 

But spite of hell, shall have its course, 
*Tis written ¥ § His finger. 

And though they take our life, 

Goods, honour, children, wife, 

Yet is their profit small; 

These things shall vanish all, 

The Chureh of God remaineth. 


The significance of this hymn and its thrilling effect on that 
occasion, will be better understood, if we recollect all the revolu- 
tionary storms, wars, and rumours of war, by which the first 
German Church Diet was surrounded. The frightful murder of 
rena and Auerswald had just been committed in the 


streets of Frankfort, and broken the remaining moral weight of 
the national assembly ; the excesses of the revolutionists and 
destructionists had reached their height, and the future looked 
dark and gloomy as it never did before. With such p 

before them, the assembly at Wittenberg felt the whole weight 
of its awful responsibility ; past differences were forgotten, and 
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the disciples of one common Master pressed together into a close 

-adhesion and holy brotherhood as they awaited the issue of their 
own yet dimly apprehended mission. Surrounded, as they were, 
by the sacred associations of the most remarkable period in 
modern church history, they looked less to Luther’s name, so 
long abused by dead churches, than to Luther’s God, and were 
animated by the very spirit of repentance and faith, of humble 
self-distrust and strong confidence in Christ which had animated 
the reformer, without suffering themselves to be distracted by 
the minor domestic controversies which disfigured the great work 
of the sixteenth century. 

“It was,” says a well informed and esteemed English friend, 
on this meeting, (Mr Tho. H. Gladstone, in an article on the 
Kirchentag for the London Eclectic Review, April 1855)—* it 
was indeed a new and interesting sight to behold the learned 
professor seated side by side with the simple-minded Christian, 
the dignified ecclesiastic taking brotherly counsel with the 
humble lay-missionary or provincial school teacher. It was no 
less a strangely novel spectacle to see the strongest upholders of 
the respective orthodoxies, Lutheran and Reformed, forgetting 
doctrinal differences in the harmony of Christian purpose and 
Christian love ; still more to see the object of their common 
jealousy, the “ United” Church, as well as the Moravian and 
other dissenting communities, completing the picture of Chris- 
tian union and brotherly love by being admitted to their associa- 
tion without question of their ecclesiastical polity or church rule. 
All seemed to point to the dawning of a better day. And the 
tempest of persecution with which the church was assailed, ap- 
peared already converted into a blessing, in the recognition of 
its essential unity, and the sense of the mutual dependence of its 
_ as members of that mystic body which is one in its living 

ead. This feeling of Christian fellowship was heightened to 
the sublime, and received an expression too deeply affecting ever 
to be erased from the memory of those who witnessed the scene, 
when, at a solemn moment on the last day, the earnest Krum- 
macher, in one of his fervent addresses, pledged the members to 
stand true to one another in the day of persecution, which seemed 
about to burst upon them, and received in the prolonged affirma- 
tion of the whole assembly, the assurance that they would bear 
each other as members of one family in their hearts and prayers, 
would receive each other in the day of persecution to house and 
home till the storm should be overpast, and would account as 
their own sister and their own children the widows and orphans 
of the brother who should seal his testimony by the martyr’s 
death.” 

The results to which this deeply solemn and interesting as- 
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sembly arrived in three days’ session (from the 21st to the 23d 
of Sept.) were :— 

1. An invitation addressed to all the Protestant Churches of 
Germany, to hold on the 5th of November 1848, the Sunday 
following the anniversary of the Reformation, a day of general 
prayer and humiliation, in order to begin the work of the re- 
generation of Protestantism with the same spirit of true evan- 
gelical repentance, with which Luther commenced the Reforma- 
tion, and which he so clearly expressed in the very first of his 
ninety-five theses. 

2. The resolution to form a confederation of all those German 
churches which stand on the ground of the reformation confes- 
sions, not for the purpose of an amalgamation of these churches 
and an extinction of their pecularities and relative independence, 
but (a) for the representation and promotion of the essential 
unity and brotherly harmony of the evangelical churches ; (b) 
for united testimony against everything unevangelical ; (c) for 
mutual counsel and aid ; (d) for the decision of controversies ; 
(e) for the furtherance of ecclesiastical and social reforms, espe- 
cially inner missions ; (/) for the protection and defence of the 
divine and human rights and liberties of the evangelical church ; 
(g) for forming and promoting the bond of union with all evan- 
gelical bodies out of Germany. 

We see from all this, that the first Kirchentag was animated 
by a truly Christian spirit, placed itself wisely on the most solid 
basis, viz.: the Gospel and the Reformation, evangelical repent- 
ance and evangelical faith, and proposed the noblest practical 
aims, which were well worthy of the united efforts of all Pro- 
testant churches, in and out of Germany. It is evident, from 
its subsequent history, that the Lord has eminently blessed it 
for the good of his church, although its original plan was con- 
siderably modified. 

But before we follow its progress, we must say a few words 
on the relation of the Church Diet to a somewhat similar body, 
the Evangelical Alliance. This originated two years earlier, in 
August 1846. It met first under the name of the “ World’s 
Convention,” in the city of London, and consisted of nine hun- 
dred and twenty-one members ; forty-seven of which were from 
the Continent, eighty-seven from North America, the rest from 
_ England and Scotland. It convened again in London duri 
the World’s Fair, in 1851, a third time at Paris, in 1855, an 
is to meet at Berlin in 1857, at the special invitation of the 
King of Prussia. 

Both the Kirchentag and the Alliance are no union of 
churches, but a union of Christians, laymen as well as ministers, 
—no legislative assembly, but simply a free association with 
moral power. Both afford an admirable occasion for Christians 
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from all parts of the world to hold fellowship, and consult with 
‘ each other about the common interests of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom. Both tend thus to promote the true unity of the spirit, 
and to strengthen the interests of divided Protestantism. But 
they difter, at the same time, in the following points :— 

1. The one is an essentially German, the other an essentially 
English and Scotch plant. 

2. The former has at least a semi-official character, and looked 
at first to a confederation of the churches of the Reformation, 
which the latter never contemplated. 

3. The Kirchentag is an association simply of four denomina- 
tions,—Lutheran, German Reformed, United, and Moravian,— 
although it received delegates also from foreign evangelical 
bodies ; while the Alliance at its first meeting was composed of 
representatives of about fifty denominations, amongst which the 
Scotch Presbyterians and the English Baptists seem to have had 
thus far the controlling influence. 

4. The Kirchentag never pretended to make a new creed, but 
took for its doctrinal basis the Bible and the original Confessions 
of evangelical Protestantism from the period of the Reformation ; 
while the Alliance issued a new symbol in 1846, consisting of 
nine short articles, which express the fundamental doctrines of 
Protestantism in such a manner, as to exclude none of the lead- 
ing Protestant sects except Unitarians, Universalists, and 
Quakers. 

5. The Kirchentag aims at an internal regeneration of Pro- 
testantism over against infidelity and vice within its own bor- 
ders ; while the Alliance had from the beginning a special refer- 
ence to the foreign foes, and intended to erect a bulwark against 
the progress of Romanism and Puseyism. 

6. The Kirchentag is more extensive and practical in its 
operation, as it embraces all the important questions of the time 
and the whole field of inner mission ; while the Alliance con- 
fined itself so far mainly to the preparation of reports on the 
condition of the various churches of Christendom: and to the 
promotion of religious liberty throughout the world, in opposi- 
tion to the intolerant and persecuting spirit of Rome. 

Since 1848 the Kirchentag met every year in September, 
with the exception of 1855, when it would have assembled at 
Halle, according to appointment, had it not been providentially 
prevented by the sudden appearance of the cholera in that 
city. The following is a list of the places of meeting, with the 
number of regular attendants, exclusive of the large crowd of 
spectators :— 

1. Wittenberg, . ' a. 1848, members about 500 

2. Wittenberg, . 1849, wa in 700 

3. Stuttgart, . .  «. .. 2000 
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4. Elberfeld, . : a. 1851, membersabout 1800 

5. Bremen, é : 1852, jis ‘56 1400 

6. Berln,. . . 1853, i... .. 2000 

7. Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 1854, is its 1800 

8. Liibeck, ; ‘ 1856, site ase 400 

The next Kirchentag is to take place, on urgent invitation, 
at Stuttgart in 1857 or 1858, as the central committee may 
decide. The fluctuation in attendance is owing mostly to the 
local situation of the respective places. The small number of 
regular members at Liibeck, for instance, can easily be ac- 
counted for, partly by the extreme northern location of this 
city, and partly by the raging of the cholera in it a short time 
before the meeting took place. We are confident, that should 

rovidence not prevent the proposed assembly at Stuttgart, the 
loon Stifts-Kirche will be crowded to overflowing, and the 
members will be as hospitably and affectionately entertained as 
in 1850. 

As to the general nature of these meetings, they have far less 
of a business character, but are much more instructive and 
edifying than our synodical assemblies. They are exclusivel 
occupied with spiritual affairs, and have nothing to do with 
money matters and cases of discipline, which unavoidably take 
up so much time in our self-governing, legislative church- 
councils. The Kirchentag lasts four days, two of which are de- 
voted to the congress of Inner Mission, of which we shall say 
more hereafter. Dr Von Bethmann Hollweg and Prof. Stahl 
were annually re-elected presidents, except at Frankfort, where 
Dr Hoffman took the place of the absent Stahl. The business 
of the Kirchentag during the year is managed by the select cen- 
tral committee, the principal members of which, Von Bethmann 
Hollweg, Stahl, Nitsch, Hengstenberg, Snethlage, Hoffman, 
Von Miler, Jordan, reside in Berlin. They select the principal 
topics for discussion, and the speakers or reporters, six months 
before the meeting, so as to give them full time for careful pre- 
paration. At the day and hour appointed these speakers read 
their papers on the subjects assigned them. Then follows a free 
discussion, and, if necessary, a resolution for the adoption of 
measures proposed for the carrying out of the object in view. 
Owing to the great number of speakers, they must ey be 
limited to five or ten minutes, Some standing delegates, as 
Wichern, Krummacher, Sander, Stahl, Nitzsch, Kapff, speak 
often ; others, who are equally well known, as Hundeshagen, 
Ullmann, Rothe, Bahr, prefer to sit silent. There is also room 
given for short addresses, to the delegates from foreign churches 
and religious societies. The official minutes contain the reports 
in full, and an abstract of the debates and proceedings We 
need not add that devotional exercises open and close each 
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session, and that most, if not all, the pulpits of the place of 
- meeting, are filled by distinguished orators every evening and 
during the intervening Sunday. 

Besides the general sessions, a number of separate sessions are 
held early in the morning and late in the evening, for particular 
objects connected with the Kirchentag,—as the promotion of 
the better observance of Sunday, the reform of prisoners and 
prison-discipline, the establishment of houses of refuge, the cul- 
tivation of religious art, &c. 

Finally, the Kirchentag has become the nucleus and occasion 
for the meetings of the Reformed Conference, of missionary, 
bible, tract, and other benevolent societies, so that it is impos- 
sible for the most anxious and persevering visitor to attend more 
than one third of these gatherings. The excitement and com- 
motion is so great, that it would be better to extend the diet 
over one or two weeks, instead of condensing such a large 
amount of religious life and social enjoyment into the short space 
of four days. 

It would lead us far beyond our proposed limits to give a de- 
tailed account of all the meetings of the Kirchentag, from the 
first held at Wittenberg to that of Liibeck. We must confine 
ourselves to the principal topics of interest in the last three 
meetings. 

The Church Diet of Berlin, in 1853, was the most important 
of all in a doctrinal point of view; for it solemnly and almost 
unanimously adopted the Augsburg Confession of 1530, as the 
fundamental symbol (Grund-Symbol) of the entire Evangelical 
Church of Germany in all its branches,—with the distinct 
understanding, however, that the tenth article on the Lord’s 
Supper should not exclude the Reformed doctrine on the subject, 
and that this whole act should not interfere at all with the 
peculiar position of those Reformed Churches which never 
adopted the Augsburg Confession. The measure was supported 
by Sartorius and Stahl in the name of the Lutheran, by Krum- 
macher in the name of the Reformed, and by Nitzsch in the 
name of the United Church. After a very interesting discus- 
sion, which occupied the whole of the 20th of September, the 
two thousand members, who filled the garrison church of the 
Prussian capital, signified, almost with one heart and one 
mouth, their assent to the most venerable and most catholic 
Confession of German Protestantism, and then burst out in the 
German Te Deum, “ Nun danket alle Gott.” The joyful news 
of the decision was carried with the greatest haste to the king, 
who received it with every expression of delight, and was hailed 
with enthusiasm by the pious Protestants throughout Germany, 
while the Roman Catholics were disagreeably surprised by this 
unexpected testimony of doctrinal unity and strength among 
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their opponents. This act of confession, coming from such a 
vast assembly, including the most respected and influential men 
from all parts of Germany, was no doubt a powerful protest 
against Romanism, and still more against Rationalism, and 
marks an epoch in the history of German Protestantism. 

And yet while we concede the great importance of this fact 
for Germany and for Lutheranism, we are not in the least sur- 
prised that some Reformed members present, as the late Dr 
Henry, the author of the life of Calvin, Prof. Heppe of Marburg, 
and Dr Merle d’Aubigné, of the city of Calvin, were not alto- 
gether satisfied, and would have greatly preferred the resolution, 
if, instead of simply guarding the Reformed conscience in*refer- 
ence to the interpretation of the Augustana, it would have in- 
cluded a formal recognition of the Heidelberg Catechism, or the 
Helvetic Confession, or some other Reformed symbol. Dr 
Merle, the author of the popular history of the Reformation, ab- 
stained from voting, and, in an interesting speech, after bestow- 
ing due praise upon the Augsburg Confession, made some signi- 
ficant remarks from the standpoint of general Protestant Chris- 
tianity against German and Lutheran sectionalism. “I have 
no objection,” he said, “ to the Augustana, nor to the Lutheran 
Church, which I honour and love like a child, having learned 
much from Luther and his associates. But I fear an excess in 
the Lutheran spirit, and can, therefore, wish it nothing better 
than an intimate confederation—I do not say union which has 
a peculiar technical sense—with the believing, living, and more 
free Reformed Church. I fear first the increase of a traditional, 
ceremonial, hierarchical element in Lutheranism, which may all 
be found in-much greater perfection in the Church of Rome ; 
and, secondly, an isolation from, and condemnation of, other 
children of God who live by the same Word of God. Luther 
had two hands, the one with which he turned off Zwingli at 
Marburg, that was his left hand ; and the other with which he 
signed the Wittenberg Concordia, that was his right hand. 
And, finally, I fear that Lutheranism may withdraw too much 
from practical life. Its passivity must be melted with the acti- 
vity of the Reformed Christians. Three great colossi of man- 
kind are now shaken to the very base, Mohammedanism, India, 
and China; and in every case Reformed Christianity has a 
hand. The Reformed element has grown mightily since the 
Reformation. A mustard seed then, it is now a large tree, 
spreading its branches over the face of the globe. The modern 
progress of Christianity in Great Britain and North America is 
especially astounding. The sceptre of the future development 
of humanity lies in the hands of the Reformed Confession. Now, 
my dear Lutheran brethren, let us rather unite under the banner 
of our common Head for the conversion of the world, with the 
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inscription : Hoc signo vinces! As far as I am concerned, I 
-would place the Gallicana, or the Helvetica, or the Heidelber- 
gensis, on a par with the Augustana. But whatever you may 
do, let us, who are redeemed by the blood of atonement, members 
of all confessions to the ends of the earth, be one in the Father, 
in the Son, and in the Holy Ghost.” 

The seventh Church diet, held at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, in 
1854, September 22d to 27th, derived special importance from 
the variety and fulness of its reports, as well as from the place 
of meeting in the old imperial city, in whose immediate neigh- 
hourhood (the Sandhof) the Kirchentag itself was born six 
years before, and in the same church of St Paul, where, in 1848 
and 1849, the famous Parliament discussed, with the assembled 
learning of German professors and patriots, the political regene- 
ration and reorganisation of Germany on the basis of liberty 
and unity, and where, in August 1850, the representatives from 
Europe and America held the third General Peace Congress. 
This building was thus within a few short years the witness of 
angry debate and of heavenly worship, of political clamour and 
the eloquence of peace and goodwill to the church and the 
world. Of the sixteen hundred and sixteen published names of 
regular members, eleven hundred and twenty were theologians 
and ministers, and four hundred and ninety-six laymen, of all 
ranks of society, and from all parts of Germany and foreign 
countries. A dense crowd of spectators of ladies and gentlemen 
filled the galleries at every session. The evening sermons which 
were preached in the different churches of the city by Krum- 
macher, Tholuck, Hoffmann, Kapff, Bahrdt, Mallet, Ebrard, 
Sander, Grandpierre, and other distinguished pulpit orators, 
were so largely attended, that hundreds had to return home for 
want of room. This fact may shew what a salutary influence 
this assembly may exert upon the place of its meeting, as well 
as upon the hundreds and thousands of visitors from abroad. 

The first paper read before the Frankfort Church Diet, after 
the introductory services and the annual report of the President, 
Von Bethmann Hollweg, was a most able, pointed, and stirring 
essay of about two hours’ length, on the right use of the Bible in 
the church, the school, and the family, by the Rev. Dr W. 
Hoffmann, now court preacher and general superintendent of 
Berlin. The speaker declared the whole Bible, from beginning 
to end (exclusive of the Apocrypha) to be the Word of God in 
human form and speech, an organic whole, unfolding the divine 
plan of redemption, the infallible rule of faith and practice, and 
pointed out the ways and means by which a universal Bible- 
custom (Bibel-sitte) and a universal Bible-life (Bibel-leben) 
should be introduced into all the churches, schools, and families 
of Germany. He advised the ministers to study the whole 
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Bible, not only from commentaries, but on the old principle of 
the self-interpretation of Scriptures, and on their knees, so as to 
be filled with the Holy Ghost, and with the majesty and power 
of the word of the living God. Then their sermons will be truly 
scriptural, 2. e. will not merely quote passages from the Bible, but 
unfold its great ideas and the realities of the divine plan of re- 
demption, bring near the powers of the world to come, and make 
the Word of God alive in the hearts of the hearers. Concerning 
the third point, he said, every Christian household should become 
an ecclesiola in ecclesia, a temple of the living God. There never 
yet was a Bible-life, in the re ae of the term, in the families 
of the church, except by way of .exception. Before the inven- 
tion of the art of printing, it was impossible ; the Reformation 
made an attempt to introduce it, but could not carry it through. 
But now, when a copy of the Bible is almost in every family, it 
can and ought to be fully realized, that it may exert its sancti- 
fying influence over all branches and ranks of society, and make 
the German nation emphatically the people of God in the new 
dispensation. Thus the church would cease to be merely a 
church of theologians and preachers, and become truly a church 
of the people. The meetings of the Church Diet would become 
free feasts of thanksgiving and praise to the great Author of the 
book of books. Let us all wish and pray that he may kindle 
this Bible-life amongst us, and make it shine in all its pente- 
costal glory. This address was exceedingly well received, and 
ordered to be extensively circulated, so as to reach, if possible, 
every minister, schoolmaster, and father of a family. 

The second report by Dr Julius Miiller of Halle, assisted by 
Advocate Thesmar of Cologne, related to the law of divorce, a 
subject of great meng importance for Germany, and wound 
up with the resolutions which were unanimously adopted :—(1.) 
That the civil governments of Protestant Germany be respect- 
fully requested to reform the matrimonial legislation, and to 
abolish all causes of divorce not sanctioned by the word of God. 
(2.) That the Protestant clergy decline to marry such persons as 
had been divorced on unscriptural grounds. This subject was 
subsequently agitated in the Prussian Chambers, and the result 
was, that at last, some of the fourteen reasons of divorce which 
the Prussian Landvecht recognises since Frederick II., were 
abolished. But there is great room for additional improvement 
in this direction all over Germany. 

Then followed an interesting and animated discussion on infant 
baptism, introduced by an original essay of Dr Steinmeyer of 
Bonn, without leading, however, to any definite results. 

Dr Wichern of the Rough House, near Hamburg, opened the 
Congress for Inner Mission on the third day, in his usual fer- 
vent and heart-stirring manner, with a lengthy, instructive, and 
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encouraging report on the great theme of his life. He discoursed, 
‘out of the fulness of his experience and enthusiasm, on the 
training of labourers for Inner Mission ; on the propriety of 
forming evangelical brotherhoods and sisterhoods, without the 
Romish addition of vows, celibacy, and meritorious works ; on 
new institutions for destitute children ; on the recent labours for 
promoting family worship, the sanctification of Sunday, and pro- 
viding every married couple with a copy of the Bible ; on the 
spiritual care of the poor, the orphans, sailors, emigrants, me- 
chanics, and destitute classes of society ; on prison discipline, the 
temperance movement ; in fact, on nearly every topic of moral 
reform and Christian charity, which now arrests the attention of 
serious and benevolent men in Germany. 

The ecclesiastical care of the poor next occupied the atten- 
tion, on the basis of a paper presented by superintendent Lenge- 
rich of Pomerania. 

Then came, on the fourth day of the session, a most valuable 
and popularly written report of Prelate Dr Kapff of Stuttgart, 
against gambling-houses and lotteries. It is a notorious fact, 
that two or three little German governments disgrace them- 
selves by tolerating, for filthy lucre’s sake, faro-banks in fashion- 
able watering-places, especially Baden-Baden, and Homburg, to 
the temporal and moral ruin of hundreds of families. One of 
the best acts of the unfortunate German Parliament of Frank- 
fort was the abolition of these miserable establishments in 
January 8. 1849. But with the triumph of political reaction, 
they were restored, and even increased in number. The Elec- 
torate of Hesse sanctioned in 1853, or 1854, four new ones (Neu- 
heim, Hofgeismar, Wilhelmsbad and Neundorf); and yet this 
government, then under the control of the unpopular Hassenp- 
flug (called by his enemies Hessenfluch, also Hass und Fluch), 
wanted to be pre-eminently Christian, abusing the holy name of 
order and of Christianity for the promotion of political tyranny 
and bigotted churchism! It was, therefore, highly proper, that 
the assembled piety of Germany should give free utterance to 
the indignation of all good men against this abomination, and 
this, too, at Frankfort, which lies in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of these gambling-hells. The Church Diet unanimously, 
and without any discussion, resolved upon a petition to the re- 
spective governments for the suppression of all games of ha- 
zard, faro-banks and lotteries, within the limits of the German 
confederation. The petition was favourably acted upon by the 
Bundestag of Frankfort, but the miserable little governments, 
basing themselves upon their sovereignty, refused, thus far, to 
abolish those nurseries of vice and misery. Prussia alone 
promptly responded to the appeal of the ‘Rietentes, and at 
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once suppressed the gambling establishments at Aix-la-Cha- 
elle. ; 

. The last session of the Frankfort meeting was devoted to the 
consideration of the relation of the evangelical churches of Ger- 
many to the German churches of America, and the spiritual 
care of the German emigrants. The writer of this article, then 
on a visit in Europe, had been requested to prepare the report 
on this subject ; and spoke of the general significance of Ame- 
rica for the future development of Christianity and civilisation ; 
of the particular mission of the German evangelical churches in 
the United States; and finally, on the duty of the mother 
church in Europe toward her daughter in America, and espe- 
cially toward the thousands and hundreds of thousands of emi- 
grants who annually flock to our shores, to become either a dis- 
grace, or an honour, to their native country, and a curse, or a 
blessing, to their adopted home, according to the moral and reli- 
gious character they bring with them from Germany. In the 
discussion which followed, and in which Kapff, Krummacher, 
Sander, Kaiser, Conze, Grandpierre of Paris, Cappadose of the 
Hague, Von Bethmann Hollweg, and others, took part, the 
kindest Christian interest was expressed in the state and pro- 
gress of Christianity in the new world, and a new impulse given to 
the societies and efforts which have for their object to provide for 
the spiritual destitution of the German emigrants, and to make 
them good citizens and pious Christians. The meeting unani- 
mously resolved to enter into fraternal correspondence, and as 
far as possible into an exchange of delegates, with the German 
and Anglo-German churches of America, and concluded with 
the solemn singing of Zinzendorf's beautiful hymn on the union 
of all believers, alluded to at the close of the preceding report, 
(“ Lass uns so vereinigt werden, Wie Du mit dem Vater bist,” 
etc.) 

The resolution was subsequently carried out. The officers of 
the Church Diet sent a truly Christian and fraternal address, 
written by the president, Dr von Bethmann Hollweg, to all the 
American churches of German descent and evangelical profes- 
sion, which are also represented in the Church Diet, namely, 
the Lutheran, German Reformed, Evangelical United, and Mo- 
ravian, The letter was responded to in the same spirit. The 
German Reformed Church, at its Synodical meeting held at 
Chambersburg in 1855, sent not only a written reply, but also 
three delegates, two clergymen (Rev. Dr Schneck and Rev. B. 
Bausman) and a lay-elder (Mr Griffith) to the Church Diet at 
Liibeck. This fact is now recorded in history as a delightful 
testimony of the communion of faith and love which, in spite of 
the ocean, still binds together the churches of the German and 
Swiss Reformation and their children and brethren in the new 
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world, whither the star of Christ’s kingdom is taking its way. 

' Besides, there are important practical interests which strongly 
recommend such a correspondence. For the German churches, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, ought certainly to co-operate in 
bringing the large and increasing tide of German emigration to 
America under gospel influences, and giving it such a direction 
and shape as to make it an honour to their old, and a blessing 
to their new home. It is to be desired, that the General Synod 
of the Lutheran Church of the United States, at its next meet- 
ing, should imitate the example of the German Reformed 
Church, and have itself represented by a personal delegation at 
the Kirchentag of Stuttgart, where it may confidently expect a 
most warm-hearted Christian welcome. 

The eighth Church Diet, having failed to meet at Halle in 
1855, on account of the sudden outbreak of a violent epidemic, 
took place in the free city of Liibeck, in the extreme north of 
Germany, in September 1856. For local and other reasons, it 
was apprehended by many, that this meeting would prove a 
failure, especially since it was known that the cholera had raged 
there during the summer. But this fear was-not realised. The 
attendance, it is true, was much smaller than at any previous 
meeting, especially from the central, western, and southern 
regions of Germany. Still it was a respectable and imposing 
assembly of about four hundred clergymen and pious laymen. 
Several foreign countries and churches also, as the Free Church 
of Scotland, the Presbyterian Church of Ireland, the Reformed 
Churches of Holland and France, besides various benevolent 
societies, were worthily represented. The three delegates of the 
German Reformed Church of America were all on the spot, and 
express themselves in their official and private reports highly 
delighted with all the proceedings, as well as with their per- 
sonal reception. Concord and harmony reigned from beginning 
to end. The distracting church question, which agitates at pre- 
sent the Prussian establishment to its very centre, and on which 
even the presiding officers of the Kirchentag are by no means 
entirely agreed, was fortunately not permitted to disturb the 
truly Christian tone and feeling, or to overshadow the essential 
agreement in all the fundamental articles of the Christian faith. 
The subjects, although not of such absorbing interest, as on for- 
mer occasions, were judiciously selected and ably discussed. 

The first topic related to the revival of evangelical church- 
discipline, and was opened by a veteran divine, Dr Sack, for- 
merly professor at Bonn, now Consistorial-rath at Magdeburg, a 
son of the Reformed court-preacher in Berlin, who was one of 
the chief promoters of the Union in Prussia in 1817. 

Discipline, we are sorry to say, has almost entirely ceased in 
Germany, and it is difficult to see how it ever can be properly 
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exercised, as long as the Church remains so intimately inter- 
woven with the State, and as long as the sick and dead mem- 
bers so far outnumber the living Christians. The state-church 
system drills every body mechanically into the Church, but per- 
mits them afterwards to believe and profess and act as they 
please. The state cares only for the outward appearance and 
the legal aspect of the case, but cannot produce an inward 
change, and the church, which is the proper moral and reli- 
gious agent, is constantly cramped in its free action by the 
secular government, and not unfrequently paralyzed by the bad 
example of the head of the state, who is at the same time the 
summus episcopus of the church. In Wiirtemberg, for in- 
stance, excommunication for adultery’s sake would have to com- 
mence with the king, who is generally known to be habitually 
addicted to that grievous sin. 

On the second day, Dr Schmieder, the successor of the venera- 
ble Dr Heubner, and head of the Theological Seminary of Wit- 
tenberg, read a lengthy address on the call to the ministry. Our 
German brethren complain both of the want of efficient, and an 
excess of indifferent, ministers. This evil is likewise to be attri- 
buted, in part, at least, to the close union of church and state. 
Many study for the sacred office merely from utilitarian and 
mercenary motives, to the injury of the church and themselves, 
while many, who have the proper spirit, refuse to obey the in- 
ternal call, to the loss of religion. The clergy proceed almost ex- 
clusively from the middle and lower classes. Count Zinzendorf 
still remains almost a solitary example of a missionary nobleman. 
The cause of this sad fact was found in the prevalence of mate- 
rialism among the higher classes, the love of gain, and an aver- 
sion to the solemn duties of the ministry. The excellent pastor 
Meyer of Paris, remarked, that there were at present twenty- 
three vacant parishes in the Reformed Church of France ; that 
they had the son of a wealthy banker who served as a faithful 
village-pastor ; and that.they had many excellent ministers, who 
were the children of street-sweepers. “If they only come,” he 
said, “we care not whether they come from above or below. 
Yes, let them come from above, far above, from the Lord and 
head of the Church.” ' 

The third topic of discussion was the question, How shall the 
Church oppose the influence of materialism in modern natural 
science upon the masses? Dr Fabri, the author of the “ Briefe 
gegen den Materialismus,” 1856, one of the very best refuta- 
tions of this latest form of infidelity, had been very properly se- 
lected for the leading report, and seems to have done full justice 
to his theme. 


It is a singular fact, that, after a temporary stagnation of phi- 
losophical speculation in Germany, a crude materialism should 
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suddenly spring up, proclaiming in the name of the natural 
' sciences, the irreconcilable contradiction between geology and 
astronomy with the Bible, and flatly denying the very existence 
of an immortal spirit. This seems to be the opposite extreme 
to the transcendental idealism which formerly prevailed, and yet 
there is a connecting link between the two in such books as 
Feuerbach’s Wesen des Chiistenthums. But to the credit of 
Germany, it must be said, that quite a number of works, both 
scientific and popular, have already appeared against this pseudo- 
philosophy of a Vogt, Moleschot, Burmeister, Biichner, and other 
infidel naturalists of the day. 

Fabri takes the ground, that materialism is no philosophy at 
all ; that it must logically end in nihilism ; that it must be met, 
not with governmental coercion, but with the weapons of rea- 
son ; that theology and natural science do not necessarily con- 
tradict each other, but can be harmonised without torturing any 
of their principles or data. Dr Stahl, in the discussion, denied 
that materialism was a product of Protestantism, as it existed 
under the Papacy long before the Reformation. Much as he re- 
spected and admired the investigations of science in the sphere 
of nature, he regarded it as transcending its reasonable limits, 
when it presumed to define and explain the domain of spiritual 
and eternal truth. It can discover planets, but it cannot tell us 
whether they are inhabited. It can invent the telegraph, but it 
cannot explain the essence of electricity, much less the hidden 
mysteries of God. 

The last days, as usual, were devoted to the discussion of the 
various benevolent operations of the Congress for Inner Mission, 
Here the most important and interesting part was an address of 
Dr Wichern, nearly three hours in length, on the sphere of 
woman in the evangelical church, where the distinguished 
Christian philanthropist gave a graphic picture of the present 
position, trials, claims, and duties of woman. 

As already remarked, the next meeting of the Kirchentag is 
to be held in Stuttgart, either in 1857 or 1858, as the central 
committee on further deliberation may deem best. 

We think it likely, that the meeting will be put off till 1858, 
for in the autumn of 1857 the Evangelical Alliance will assem- 
ble for the first time on German ground and attract no doubt a 
great deal of attention. Some of the best friends of the Church 
Diet believe that it will sooner or later be brought to a close 
either by the course of events which may supersede it, or by the 
growing confessional strife and doctrinal exclusiveness which is 
averse to union and confederation of different confessions. 
Some of its leading members and founders, as Stahl and Heng- 
stenberg, become more High Church Lutherans every year, and 
are alienated in the same proportion from their brethren who 
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occupy United or Reformed ground. In 1855, it was appre- 
hended also, that the burning political difference on the Russian 
and Turkish question which divided the two presidents, Dr von 
Bethmann Hollweg and Prof. Stahl in the Prussian Chambers, 
might seriously overcloud or break up the proposed meeting at 
Halle, which, however, was. providentially prevented. The 
eastern war is now concluded, and with it the bitter controversy 
to which it gave rise. But the general political difference be- 
tween the monarchical absolutism of the High Church Lutherans, 
and the constitutional liberalism of the Reformed and the mo- 
derate Unionists still exists, and the controversy about eccle- 
siastical union or disunion rages more fiercely than ever in 
Northern Germany, especially in Prussia. 

But no one can tell what may take place in the short space of 
one year. Events may happen in Germany, which will shew 
the necessity of a closer union amongst evangelical Christians 
even more strongly, than the revolutionary storms of 1848, 
which gave rise to the Church Diet. Besides, it has a host of 
friends, who will do all they can to keep it up. In Wiirtem- 
berg especially, which has stood aloof so far from the confessional 
war, the Church Diet is universally popular among the pious of 
the laity, as well as of the clergy, and the proposed meeting at 
Stuttgart, though it should be the last, will be one of the most 
enthusiastic, a worthy end of a worthy beginning. | 

But whatever be the final fate of this assembly, it has already 
a glorious history of nine years, and forms one of the most 
interesting and encouraging chapters in the annals of Protes- 
tantism. 

This leads us to sum up, in conclusion, the benefits and results 
of the Church Diet. 

As regards the official and authoritative confederation of all 
the Protestant state churches of Germany, which the Diet pro- 
posed at its first meeting in Wittenberg, as a safeguard against 
the fearful dangers and evils of that particular time, we must 
say, that this object has not been attained, and was almost en- 
tirely lost sight of in its subsequent meetings. The sudden 
changes in the political condition of Germany, the defeat of the 
revolutionists and anarchists, and the restoration of the old order 
of things, are the immediate causes of this failure. But the idea 
of one evangelical church in Germany still lives, and may per- 
haps be realised better in the end on the ruins, than on the 
basis, of the existing rotten establishments. On the other hand, 
it may be questioned, whether such an official confederation of 
churches is at all desirable, and whether the mission of Protes- 
tantism, for the present at least, lies not rather in the direction 
of a free, voluntary association of Christians in their individual 
capacity. At all events, the past and present power of the 
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Church Diet rests on the principle of a free association and com- 
‘munion, while by passing over into an official body, it would 
have become inevitably connected with all the evils of state 
churchism. 

In some sense, however, the desired confederation may be said 
to exist in a body distinct from the Kirchentag, but called into 
existence by its influence. We mean the Conference of Eisenach, 
which consists of a small number of official delegates from the 
various church governments of Protestant Germany, and meets 
since 1852, annually or biannually, as circumstances may re- 
quire, at Eisenach, for consultation on subjects and measures of 
common interest to all. But its deliberations are private, and 
subject to the final sanction or rejection of the respective au- 
thorities. The most important work of this Conference, so far, 
is the preparation and publication of one hundred and fifty stan- 
dard hymns, with their melodies, for public worship, which 
should form the nucleus of the hymn-books of the different 
churches, and thus promote unity in the place of the endless con- 
fusion produced by the arbitrary alterations of hymns and chorals. 

In the mean time the Church Diet has accomplished, in a free 
form and altogether independently of state control, much more 
than an official state-church-confederation, in all probability, 
would have done under similar circumstances. Deprived of 
legislative authority and even pecuniary means, the Kirchentag 
had all the moral power of faith and truth speaking in love, of 
remonstrance with the authorities, and of appeal to the people 
at large. It exerted a most salutary influence upon the cities 
and neighbourhoods in which it met. It travelled like a living 
evangelist to the centres of leading influence in Germany. It 
gave a powerful impulse to the course of evangelical piety and 
active Christianity all over the land. It discussed topics and 
started measures of the greatest theoretical and practical mo- 
ment. Several of these were already mentioned above. To 
them must be added, from previous meetings, the discussions on 
Christian education, the relation of church and state, the poli- 
tical duties of ministers, the sanctification of Sunday, the reform 
of worship, the introduction of a common hymn-book for all Ger- 
many, the relation of voluntary societies to the ministerial office, 
the Romish question, the treatment of dissenters, the spiritual 
care of the poor, the emigrants, the prisoners, the travelling 
journeymen, etc. It interceded in behalf of the persecuted 
Madiai at Florence, in connection with English and French Pro- 
testants, and protested against several crying abuses in certain 
countries of Germany. It has become a nucleus for a large 
number of benevolent and reformatory societies which cluster 
around it. It has promoted the cause of Christian union, not 
only at home, but also abroad, by receiving delegates from, and 
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forming connections with, the Protestant churches of France, 
Holland, Belgium, Scotland, Geneva, the Canton de Vaud, the 
British Evangelical Alliance, the American Tract Society, and 
the German churches of America. 

But one work must be mentioned with special praise, which 
may be called the adopted child of the Kirchentag, and has been 
most fruitful and blessed in immediate results. We mean the 
cause of “ Inner Mission,” to which it devotes two days, or fully 
one half of the time of itsannual meetings. This is undoubtedly 
one of the most important movements of the age, and is alone 
sufficient to immortalise that assembly in the history of practical 
Christianity and Christian philanthropy. The term, Inner 
Mission, comprehends much more than what we mean by Home 
Missions, or Domestic Missions, It aims ata relief of all kinds 
of spiritual and temporal misery by works of faith and charity, 
at a revival of nominal Christendom, and a general reform of 
society on the basis of the Gospel and the creed of the Reforma- 
tion. It is Christian philanthropy and charity applied to the 
various deep-rooted evils of society, as they were brought to light 
so fearfully in Germany by the revolutionary outbreaks of 1848. 
It comprises the care of the poor, the sick, the captive, and 
prisoner, the labouring classes, the travelling journeymen, the 
emigrants, the temperance movement, the efforts for the pro- 
motion of a better observance of the Lord’s day, and similar re- 
forms, so greatly needed in the churches of Europe. 

Dr Wichern is the chief author and moving spirit of this great 
work in its modern German form. For as to its essence, of 
course, it is as old as Christian charity itself. It was with con- 
siderable difficulty, and only after a most eloquent speech, that 
he succeeded in urging it upon the serious attention of the 
Church Diet at its first meeting in 1848, and in making it one 
of its regular and principal objects. The movement spread with 
wonderful rapidity. There is now hardly a city in Protestant 
Germany or Switzerland, where there is not a “ Society for Inner 
Mission,” or an “ Evangelical Association” for the promotion of 
the various works of Christian benevolence. “That which, 
seven years ago”—says an English philanthropist—“ was a germ 
of thought lodged in the mind of one man, is now a principle 
actuating human minds, instigating Christian endeavours, and 
giving birth to benevolent enterprise in a hundred forms through- 
out the fatherland, and wherever, in Europe, in America, or in 
Australasia, Germany may find a home.” Dr Wichern presents 
a general survey of the progress of the work at every meeting 
of the Kirchentag, and urges to renewed efforts with ever fresh 
vigour and with an earnestness and enthusiasm that is not from 
this earth. 

We cannot better conclude this article, than by quoting the 
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last words of Wichern’s report at the Church Diet of Frankfort. 
“The Inner Mission,” says this great and good man, “is the 
work of John, not the Baptist, but the apostle who leaned on 
the bosom of the Lord. According to the word of this apostle, 
we should all love each other as brethren, who confess the only 
saving name of Christ. But in this brotherly love we should 
also burn, like John, in the pursuit of the apostate youth, for the 
recovery of those who are wandering on the abyss of destruction. 
The love of God shed abroad in our hearts, uniting the disciples 
into one body, going forth like a burning light into the world, 
and converting the dreary deserts round about us into a paradise 
of God—such Johannean love is the hope and the strength of 
Inner Mission. May God bless this work, in the midst of envy 
and strife, for the establishment of peace.” ‘ 

P. S. 





Art. IV.—Religion in America: or, An Account of the Ori- 
gin, Relation to the State, and Present Condition of the 
Evangelical Churches of the United States. With Notices 
of the Unevangelical Denominations. By RoBert BarrD. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1856. 


THE circumstances under which the above work was originally 
published are probably known to most of our readers. On ar- 
riving in Europe in 1835, Dr Baird met everywhere with per- 
sons who manifested much anxiety to ascertain from an authen- 
tic source the real condition of the American churches. To 
satisfy such parties, he prepared first a brief account of Unita- 
rianism in the United States; and then finding that this par- 
tial sketch only augmented, instead of satiating, the general cu- 
riosity, he enlarged his plan so far as to put forth, in 1842, the 
first edition of the valuable compendium which is now before us, 

Of this book, in its present form, (it is now of much larger 
dimensions than it was originally), it is not too much to say that 
it supplies full and reliable information in regard to almost every 
point connected with the religious characteristics of the new 
world, concerning which we could have wished abstractly to 
have had an account. Nor, indeed, is it only as an ecclesiastical 
handbook that Dr Baird’s treatise is deserving of attention. 
One entire book, at the commencement of the volume, is occu- 
pied with details of a more general character. Sketches of the 
geography of the continent—of the history and present condi- 
tion of the aborigines—of the origin and progress of colonisation 
—of the form of government peculiar to the United States— 
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and of other matters of a similar nature, prepare the reader for 
entering, with greater interest and intelligence, upon the parti- 
cular field which he is specially invited to explore. While the 
“conclusion,” forming a considerable portion of the last sec- 
tion of the work, deals in a very satisfactory way, upon the 
whole, with some of the more serious charges which have been 
brought from time to time against the moral character of the 
American commonwealth. 

The manner in which the entire report has been prepared is 
deserving of the highest praise. The style is clear, cultivated, 
and easy. The spirit, animating the various notices, is thoroughly 
and unaffectedly Christian ; and while his catholicity is never 
so extreme as to make him ignore even for a moment the com- 
manding and inalienable claims of the truth—while, in other 
words, he views everything throughout from a purely evangelical 
standpoint, he yet deals with the history and doctrines of the 
different sects in so fair and delicate a way that they themselves 
must admit the justice and accuracy of his descriptions. 

To affirm that the book is faultless would, of course, be simply 
absurd. It has several very decided defects, one or two of which 
we shall have occasion particularly to notice by and by. Mean- 
time we may say we have this general objection to it, that it is 
somewhat too flattering in its representations—too free and indis- 
criminate in its praise. The failing, no doubt, is one which 
“Jeans to virtue’s side,” and it is perhaps perfectly natural to 
the author at once as an American, and as an amiable man. 
But we confess we should have liked to have had supplied to us, 
also, something “ on the other side.” The churches of the Union 
are certainly not all altogether what they should be, even those 
of them which are essentially evangelical. In their ecclesiastical 
action, in the style of their theological teaching, in their ex- 
isting spiritual condition, there are many things,-as we have rea- 
son to know, which lay them fairly open to candid criticism ; 
and it appears to us that Dr Baird, undertaking, as he did, not 
simply to write a book which was to cause offence to no one, 
but to prepare a report for behoof of the churches of Europe on 
the whole subject of religion in America, might have devoted 
some of his space to shewing the dark as well as the bright side 
of the picture. The truth is, however, that in one sense Dr 
Baird’s work is really an elaborate piece of special pleading. 
Setting up an imaginary opponent who is supposed to deny or 
at least to underestimate the religious character of America, he 
makes it his aim throughout to shew that the United States, 
from first to last, have been animated, even in an intense de- 
gree, with a Christian spirit. To establish this point he goes 
back to the primary formation—the lowest strata of their social 
system ; and, reviewing the history and acts of the early colonists, 
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proves that the founders of the republic were men who had in- 
deed the fear of God before their eyes. Following down the 
stream of the national annals, he next describes, and to the same 
intent, the state of things after the Revolution of 1775. And 
then having finished this historical sketch, he proceeds at great 
length to shew that the American people of the present day still 
bear on their front the characteristic features of their Puritan 
ancestry. The carrying out of this plan gives, no doubt, a point 
and an animation to the book which it would not perhaps other- 
wise possess, for, besides being a repository of facts, it has much 
of the liveliness of a controversial treatise. Still, conceived and 
executed in this spirit, evermore calling up before the reader’s 
mind the idea, that he is dealing with proof led on one side to 
establish a disputed position, the work can hardly be accepted 
as, in every sense, a candid and catholic treatise on the whole 
subject of religion in America. 

Taking it, however, for what we have admitted it to be, a 
thoroughly excellent and satisfactory book in the main,—we pro- 
pose to draw upon its stores, and retail such facts connected with 
the history, achievements, and condition of the different religious 
bodies in the United States, as may seem likely to interest those 
of our readers who have not hitherto given much attention to 
the ecclesiastical movements of America. 

The founders of the republic were, unquestionably, a noble 
race of men. Their character, indeed, almost justifies the boast 
which its citizens are in the habit of making, that they as such 
derive their descent, not as the English from a tribe of painted 
savages, but from the most advanced classes of the most ad- 
vanced kingdoms in the civilised world. Dividing the thirteen 
original States into three classes, Southern, Northern, and Mid- 
land, the following notes will give some idea of the seminal ele- 
ments of American society. 

“On the 26th day of April 1607,” says the Rev. Henry Cas- 
wall, who has written an exceedingly interesting account of re- 
ligion in the States, describing it from the high church episcopal 
point of view, “two years before the settlement of Canada by 
the French, seven years before the founding of New York by 
the Dutch, and thirteen years before the landing of the Puri- 
tans in New England, a small band of colonists arrived on that 
coast, denominated in honour of their queen, Virginia. They 
brought in with them the prevalent habits of the higher orders 
of English society, and, although adventurers, they had not for- 
gotten their duty to God. Religious considerations had been 
combined with the motives which led to their voluntary expat- 
riation. As members of the lately Reformed Church of Eng- 
land, they had been required by their sovereign to provide for 
the preaching of the gospel among themselves and the neigh- 
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bouring Indians, and had been taught to regard their undertak- 
ing asa work, which, by the providence of God, might tend to 
the glory of ‘His Divine Majesty,’ and ‘the propagation of the 
Christian religion.’ A wise and pious clergyman, Robert Hunt 
by name, had accompanied them on their perilous voyage ; and 
a humble building was soon erected as a place of worship, ac- 
cording to the usage of the Church of England. On the 14th 
of May, the day after their first landing, the colonists partook of 
the Lord’s Supper at the hand of their pastor; and North 
America commenced its career of civilisation with the celebration 
of the most holy mystery of the catholic church.” 

Virginia thus became to the south, what Massachusetts has 
been to the north—the mother, in a sense, of the adjoining States, 
and the dominant colony. The younger settlements of the neigh- 
bourhood were formed as follows: —Maryland, though originally 
a part of Virginia, was planted (1634) by Lord Baltimore, (who 
gives his name to the chief town), as a refuge for persecuted Ro- 
man Catholics. North Carolina was first colonised by stragglers 
from Virginia, among whom were a good many Quakers, driven 
out of the latter State by the intolerance of its laws. South 
Carolina began to be colonised in 1670, by settlers shipped 
from England directly by the Proprietaries ; and Georgia, of all 
the original colonies the latest in point of date, was first occupied 
by “the good Oglethorpe,” a fine specimen of the Christian 
gentleman of the Cavalier school, who led over a mixed people, 
consisting of poor debtors taken from the prisons of England, 
godly Moravians from Hernhut, and brave Highlanders from 
Scotland, to settle on the banks of the Savannah. 

A single glance at the above list will suffice to satisfy the 
reader that religion was not the predominating motive which led 
to the colonisation of the SOUTHERN STATES. There was, in- 
deed, even in the first settlers of Virginia, (who are described by 
a less reverent historian than Mr Caswall, to have been princi- 
pally “fast” young men.connected with the English aristocracy, 
along with their servants and dependents,) a good deal of that 
kind of piety which animated the Spanish and Portuguese dis- 
coverers while planting the cross on the countries which they 
visited. But neither in their case, nor in that of their fellow- 
colonists, do we recognise anything of the intense and intelligent 
religious convictions which formed the mainspring in the move- 
ments of the Puritans of New England. The original contrast, 
indeed, was so broad and marked, that it can be traced even at 
the present day. The distinctions, Dr Baird tells us, of Saxon 
and Norman, of Roundhead and Cavalier, of yeoman and aris- 
tocrat, are still as patent as the physical divisions of North and 
South. The great Virginia landholder with his thousand serfs, 
his baronial residence, his episcopal sympathies, his pride of 
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birth, and his haughty yet cultivated manner, bears, it would 

‘ appear, a much closer resemblance than is generally supposed 
to the royalist of Charles the First’s time ;* while the farmer 
of Massachusetts, with his sturdy sense, his independence of 
spirit, and his religious earnestness, is a type of the class which, 
in a former age, produced such men as Oliver Cromwell. 

But let us now look at the NorTHERN SECTION of the con- 
federation. We need not, of course, explain the circumstances 
which compelled that famous company of Separatists, or Inde- 
pendents, which enjoyed the spiritual supervision of Mr John 
Robinson, to seek in Holland that freedom of worship which 
was denied to them in England by “the Scottish Solomon,” 
James I. Suffice it to say, that the pilgrims, after remaining 
at Leyden for a considerable time, resolved to emigrate to the 
new world ; and the first party of them, accordingly, starting 
from Holland in the Mayflower, on the 6th of September 1620, 
landed at Plymouth, near Cape Cod, on the 22d of December 
thereafter. These were followed, in the course of eight or ten 
years, by several large parties of Nonconformists, who were sent 
out by a society organised for the special purpose of securing 
relief to those who were suffering for conscience sake. Such 
was the origin of the colony of Massachusetts Bay—a colony 
destined to exercise a controlling influence over all the other 
New England plantations. Of the others, the following general 
account will be sufficient. Connecticut, Rhode Island; New 
Hampshire, and Maine, were in course of time occupied by 
parties from the fountain settlement, in conjunction with many 
others, belonging to their own class, who were expelled from Eng- 
land by the religious intolerance of Archbishop Laud ; and so 
thoroughly was the whole body (20,000 emigrants had arrived in 
New England alone before the Long Parliament met) pervaded 
by a Christian spirit, that one of the historians of the period 
justly remarks, “It concerneth New England always to re- 
member that she is a religious plantation, and not a plantation 
of trade. The profession of purity of doctrine, worship, and 
discipline, is written on her forehead.” 

The MIDLAND StATEs of the American Union were colonised 
by a more mixed race. The Dutch, who had discovered the 
Hudson in 1609, were the original occupiers of New York. 
Their chief object in leaving Holland was, no doubt, the acquisi- 
tion of wealth ; but educated in their national church, they 
brought with them a strong attachment to its doctrine, worship, 
and government, and it is not too much to say of them, that 
they formed, on the whole, a social substratum of a thoroughly 


* See a description of Virginian society in ‘The Western World, by Alex. 
Mackay, Esq. of the Middle Temple,”—Vol. ii. Pp. 78-86. This work is un- 
questionably the best book of travels in the U. S., which has yet appeared. 
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substantial and religious character. New Jersey was peopled 
by Hollanders from New Amsterdam, Puritans from New Eng- 
land, and Scotch and Irish Presbyterians.* Delaware was occu- 
pied by the same class of persons, with a slight admixture of 
Lutherans from Sweden ; while, lastly, Pennsylvania, besides 
being par excellence the Quaker State, became the favourite 
restingplace of the Scottish Covenanter. 

These notes refer, of course, only to the earliest settlers. By 
following down the history of the colonial era to the period im- 
mediately preceding the Revolution, we shall find, as might 
have been anticipated, a much greater diversity in the character 
of the immigrants. Presbyterians from Wales—Protestants 
from Poland—Huguenots from France—Vaudois from Pied- 
mont—all contributed to swell the mass of the religious popula- 
tion ; and although, no doubt, even then the rascality of the 
old world had begun to find its way across the Atlantic, it 
cannot for a moment be denied that principle and piety, as well 
as energy and intelligence, were present as co-operating powers 
when the roots of the American republic were first planted on 
the shores of the newly discovered continent. 

“As the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” This proverb is 
illustrated in the formation of national, as well as of individual, 
character ; and Dr Baird, we believe, is perfectly right when he 
says, that no one will ever be able to form a proper estimate of 
the religion of America unless he views it in its historical relations. 

But let us turn to another branch of this subject. The idea 
seems to prevail extensively in this country that there never 
was anything like an established church in our transatlantic 
colonies. Now, so far is this from being a correct idea, that, 
with two or three exceptions, all the thirteen original States 
had systems of endowment for the support of religion. 

One of the first acts, for example, of the Virginian legislature 
after its incorporation in 1619, was to establish Episcopacy. The 
country was divided into parishes, the inhabitants of which were 
required to build, furnish, and uphold churches or places of wor- 
ship, and maintain pastors, by an assessment proportioned to 
their respective means. Nay more, the people were required 
to attend the established churches ; and the rights of citizenship 
were strictly confined to those who were members of the episco- 
pal communion. In Massachusetts again, where Congregational- 
ism was the favoured form, the voluntary system was equally 

* In the Presbyterian Quarterly Review (Philadelphia) for September there 
is a valuable paper by the Rev. Dr Riddle, ‘On the Scotch-Irish Element of 
(American) Presbyterianism.” The following somewhat curious fact is quoted 
from Bancroft :—* The first public voice in America for dissolving all connec- 
tion with Great Britain came, not from the Puritans of New England, the 


Dutch of New York, nor the planters of Virginia, but from Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians.” This, of course, is meant as a high compliment. 
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unknown. “ Parishes, or towns, of a convenient size, were 
- ordered to be laid out, and the people were directed by the 
proper authorities to levy taxes for erecting and keeping in re- 
pair a suitable meeting-house, for the maintenance of a pastor, 
and for all other necessary expenses connected with public 
worship.” 

The achievement of their national independence did not 
necessarily affect these arrangements. The Congress of the Con- 
federation only addressed itself to such matters as appeared to 
concern the wellbeing of the commonwealth as a whole, and 
each State being left to deal with its internal affairs as seemed 
right in its own eyes ; several of the colonial ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments survived the Revolution for a very considerable time. 
Indeed it was not till 1833, that all legal support was with- 
drawn from religion, even in the latitudimarian State of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

These facts ought certainly to be considered, when the charge 
is brought against the central government of being unchristian, if 
not atheistical. That charge is founded, in great part, on the 
supposition that the general Congress at once passed acts de- 
nouncing, in express terms, all religious establishments, and ex- 
plicitly affirming the principles of voluntaryism in their ex- 
tremest form. The truth is, however, that so far from laying 
down the law, that “God has nothing to do with civil govern- 
ments, and civil governments have nothing to do with God,” 
the legislature of the Union did not meddle (and according to 
the theory of the constitution, was not called to meddle) with the 
question of the relation between church and state at all. 

On other grounds, we may safely affirm, that it is an utter 
mistake to say, that in the American commonwealth there is 
no national recognition of the Christian religion. The provision 
made for the observance of the Sabbath—the appointment by 
the public authorities of days of thanksgiving—and the spirit, 
which in general pervades the whole machinery of government, 
are quite sufficient to make manifest its close and vital connection 
with Christianity. 

The fourth book of Dr Baird’s work is a very important one. 
Only we have a serious objection to offer to its general title. It 
is headed, “ The Voluntary Principle in America, its action and 
influence ;” and is taken up with giving us information in re- 
gard to the history and condition of those numerous agencies 
which have, from time to time, been called into existence to 
meet and counteract the various evils which threaten the social 
and religious wellbeing of the country. Our objection to the 
title is, that, according to the interpretation which will in most 
cases be put upon it, it does not appropriately indicate what the 
book really establishes. 
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What is “the voluntary principle?” Every one knows that 
this expression has a technical signification—and we venture to 
say there is not one reader who, in looking over the contents of 
the volume before us, will not at once conclude that it was 
voluntaryism, as technically understood, whose efficiency Dr 
Baird proposed to illustrate. Now we have no intention of 
giving an opinion here, favourable or otherwise, on the prin- 
ciple of voluntaryism, abstractly considered. But taking that 
principle, in its simplest and widest sense, to mean “that the 
people of each individual country should be left, without state 
interference or help, to support their own religious, educational, 
and benevolent institutions’”—it is perfectly manifest that it is 
not this principle, as such, whose virtues Dr Baird may be said 
to have established. 

Of course our author himself would at once and readily admit 
this. No one knows better than he does, that a mere belief in 
the voluntary view of the relation between church and state 
would never of itself have produced those admirable institutions 
which he so well describes. But although he would probably 
say that he had this distinction very clearly traced out from first 
to last in his own mind, we can assure him that the constant use 
of a technical periphrasis, with which the religious world is so 
well acquainted, tends inevitably to create in the mind of the 
reader, a thoroughly false and erroneous impression. 

Dr Baird was quite entitled to have shewn how, notwithstand- 
ing the want of state support, the churches, and schools, and bene- 
volent societies of the United States have been amazingly flour- 
ishing ; but when he goes on through one long book to tell how 
“the voluntary principle” “developed itself” in education, and 
missions, and charities,—speaking all the while as if the one 
were the direct and efficient cause of the others,—we confess to 
experiencing a very decided feeling of dissatisfaction. The 
numerous church edifices which have been built, the army of 
Christian ministers which is supported, the multitude of schools, 
and colleges, and institutions which have been reared, are stand- 
ing proofs, palpable and unmistakeable tokens, of the amount 
of RELIGIOUS principle which prevails in the American Union. 
That would have manifested itself somehow, whatever had been 
the theory of the people on the subject of state endowments. 
It is this power whose “action and influence” Dr Baird’s book 
really illustrates ; and we object, therefore, to the title of it, not 
merely, because it leads the reader to suppose that it puts a cer- 
tain well known question in a new, and, mayhap, a more satis- 
factory, light ; but because it leaves him to discover for himself 
that a very much more important matter is established by it 
than the excellence of voluntaryism, namely the strength, and 
elasticity, and impulsive power of genuine Christianity. 
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We have said that we consider this part of the work a very 
important one. We think so for the reason indicated above, 
that it supplies indubitable evidence of the fact that the Ame- 
rican people, notwithstanding certain glaring and notorious in- 
consistencies in their character, are thoroughly sound and Chris- 
tian-spirited at heart. The reader will at once understand to 
what we allude. Slavery is truly a deplorable blot on the moral 
character of this great nation. Even after making every allow- 
ance for the difficulties which lie in the way of abolition, we 
cannot but believe that a serious amount of guilt is resting, in 
relation to it, on the Christian men of the republic. Dr Baird 
hiinself admits, that in reference to this matter, there has been 
retrogression, instead of advance, since 1775. Then slavery 
existed in all the States, but the evil of it was acknowledged, 
and its extinction was looked forward to as asettled thing. Now 
the system is spoken of even by good men so tenderly, and deli- 
cately, and indulgently, that it would seem to be in their esti- 
mation rather a good and useful thing than otherwise. Nothing 
whatever can excuse the style in which slavery is spoken of by 
many of the religious newspapers of the States. We have no 
wish to precipitate emancipation. If our transatlantic brethren 
could only be brought frankly and earnestly to say, “ This is a 
tremendous evil, we must and shall get rid of it, let us set our- 
selves anxiously to discover the best way,” we should be content 
to abide their decision without casting the shadow of a reflec- 
tion on their present position. But we listen with sorrow and 
indignation when friendly remonstrances from this side of the 
sea are met only with pictures of patriarchal life—specimens of 
the infidelity and extravagance of abolitionism, and representa- 
tions on the “ tu quoque” principle of the dreadful condition of 
the operatives of England. All these have simply nothing 
whatever to do with the point. We are prepared to admit the 
unparalleled difficulty of the social problem which the present 
generation of the American people have been called to solve. 
We heartily sympathise with them in their perplexity ; but if 
they had a juster sense of their own dignity, and a more en- 
lightened regard for their own reputation, they would cease to 
make use of a style of argumentation which is, to say the least 
of it, utterly illogical, and rest their claim to the respect and 
consideration of the world, on the known delicacy and difficulty 
of the work—a work, however, which they have determined to 
achieve. 

In any case, it is well known that the relation of the United 
States to slavery is held by many to involve an inconsistency so 
great, that the genuineness of their Christian life is brought 
thereby into a state of very considerable uncertainty ; and the 
peculiar value in our eyes of the book to which we are now re- 
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ferring, is, as we have said, that it establishes to the entire satis- 
faction of the reader, a fact which might otherwise be disputed, 
that the American people—notwithstanding what we cannot 
but believe their culpable (though, alas! all too intelligible) 
toleration of the domestic institution of the south—are more 
entirely and habitually under the influence of religious principle, 
than, perhaps, any other nation in the world. Let us look, for 
a moment, at this fourth book in this light. Let us see how 
the facts mentioned by Dr Baird evidence the heart-wholeness 
of the American nation. 

What is the grand social end which (theoretically speaking) 
a mass of families have in view when they unite themselves into 
one body, and call the incorporation thus formed a nation? It 
is not, as Russia believes, the mere maintenance in other coun- 
tries of a successful system of intrigue; nor, as France at least 
once thought, the covering themselves with military glory ; nor 
yet, as Austria appears still to think, the upholding in their 
midst of a stupid and brutal despotism. They combine for 
their own highest good ; and we are therefore fairly entitled to 
call that nation socially sound (however inconsistent in some re- 
spects may be its conduct) which has, on the whole, manifestly 
fulfilled this condition, which has, in other words, dealt effec- 
tively with its social evils, and successfully promoted the real 
wellbeing of its individual members. 

The evils which disturb the peace and hinder the prosperity 
of communities are such as these,—crime, poverty, misfortune, 
idleness, ignorance, intemperance, and irreligion, and in which- 
ever direction we turn our eyes we see the expedients to which 
society has had recourse, with the view of delivering itself from 
them. The church—the school—the court of justice—the refor- 
matory—the hospital—the asylum, when regarded as social in- 
stitutions, are just so many agencies employed by a people to 
counteract. existing evil, and to work out their own as a 
whole, and it is in general a very safe thing to take such agencies 
as tests of the energy and healthiness of the society from which 
they spring. 

Tried by this standard the American nation, as we believe 
most faithfully represented by Dr Baird, comes out in a light 
peculiarly favourable. Take, for example, his account of what 
has been done in the States for the instruction of the people. 

“ Scarcely had the Puritans been settled half a dozen years in 
the colony of Massachusetts, before they began to make provi- 
sion for public primary schools to be supported by a tax assessed 
upon all the inhabitants. And such provision exists to this day 
in all the New England States.” Again he goes on to say: 
‘Wherever we find the descendants of the Puritans in America, 
we find a people who value education as the first of all earthly 
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‘blessings ; and when a colony from New England plants itself, 
whether amid the forests of Ohio, or on the plains of California, 
two things are ever considered indispensable alike to their tem- 
poral, and to their spiritual, and eternal welfare,—a church and 
a school-house. Nor was this thirst for education confined to 
the New England Puritans, it prevailed to no small degree 
among the Scotch and Irish Presbyterians, the Huguenots, the 
early German emigrants, among all, in fact, who had fled from 
Europe for the sake of their religion. It is owing to this that 
rimary education has been ditfused so widely throughout the 
United States, and that no less effective legal provision has been 
made at length for the support of common schools in New York, 
in Pennsylvania, in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, than in the New 
England States; and to a considerable extent also in New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, and Kentucky ; while in all the others it has led 
to the adoption of measures for the education of the children of 
the poor, and to the creation of school-funds which, taken to- 
gether with other means, promise one day to be made available 
for the education of all classes.” By the census of 1850, it may 
be added, it was ascertained that the number of schools through- 
out the Union, including public and private academies, was 8767, 
and that the number of pupils in attendance was 4,089,507. 
This, with a population which at that time did not reach twenty 
millions, gives an average of about one in four at school. 

In addition to these preparatory places of instruction, the 
ak of the Union had provided, at the same period, 119 col- 
eges which gave a high class education to about 12,000 young 
men ; and it may be added, as indicating the real source whence 
this desire for education springs, that almost all of them were 
established from religious motives, and are actually under the 
management of religious men.* 

But it is not merely the zeal of the American people in pro- 
moting general intelligence which proves the essential excellence 
and energy of their character. These appear no less conspicu- 
ously in the devotion and success with which they have ad- 


_* Mr Caswall mentions a case strikingly illustrative of the power of the reli- 
gious element in the Union, especially in its influence on educational institutions. 
“Transylvania University at Lexington, Kentucky,” says he, “ was established 
by the State at a very early period through the efforts of some Presbyterians. 
A man of infidel sentiments was afterwards appointed as a professor by the 
trustees. Upon this, the Presbyterians withdrew their support, and established 
a separate academy. This institution succeeded, and the state university was 
completely prostrated. The trustees, therefore, removed their infidel professor ; 
and being convinced of the importance of securing again the Presbyterian influ- 
ence, proposed a union of the two institutions. The proposal was accepted ; and 
the ree A flourished, until the trustees appointed a Unitarian president, and 
remodelled the institution on principles which, in a great measure, excluded re- 
ligious influence. The Presbyterians, with much effort, then organised another 
college in the neighbourhood, which soon attained a respectable standing, while 
Transylvania gradually decayed, and is once more in a state of prostration.” 
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dressed themselves to mitigate or remove the greatest of all 
social evils—irreligion. 

We shall have occasion immediately to notice the manifesta- 
tion of these qualities in the formally constituted church orga- 
nisations of the States. But meantime, let us briefly observe 
their outcomings in such auxiliary agencies as home missions, 
Sunday schools, and tract societies. 

It may be easily conceived that in a country where the popu- 
lation is increasing with such tremendous rapidity, and where 
a double tide of emigration is continually flowing, one into its 
bosom from abroad, another from the more thickly peopled 
districts of the Atlantic sea-board into the vast unoccupied re- 
gions of the west, the churches of America have no light burden 
laid upon them to provide for these constantly accumulating 
masses a sufficient supply of ordinances. If we find difficulty 
enough in dealing even with the religious destitution of Glas- 
gow, where those for whom we have to provide may be num- 
bered by hundreds, and where our field is circumscribed within 
most manageable limits, we may easily form to ourselves some 
idea of the magnitude of home-missionary work in America, 
where its principal sphere is to be found among the tens of 
thousands who are settling down “where they may find a 
place” in that immense territory which stretches from the 
Mississippi to the shores of the Pacific Ocean. 

Nobly, however, have the churches done this work. The 
American Home Missionary Society, which was formed by the 
amalgamation of three previously existing institutions of the 
same character, commenced operations in 1826, and the follow- 
ing is an abstract of its achievements during two selected years. 
At its very first meeting in 1827, it reported that in the course 
of the year just closed it had employed 169 ministers, who had 
laboured in 196 congregations and missionary districts, and 
that its receipts for the same period had been under £6000. 

Within the year ending Ist May 1855, the Society had occu- 
pied 2124 stations, had supported 1032 ministers, and had re- 
ceived in the shape of income nearly £53,000. This truly 
noble institute is sustained chiefly by Congregationalists, New 
School Presbyterians, and the Reformed Dutch Church. 

The Presbyterian (Old School) Board of Domestic Missions 
- employed in 1855 five hundred and twenty-five missionaries, 
and expended in their support about £14,000. The various 
branches of the Methodist family of churches, during the same 
year, employed nearly 1200 labourers in the home field ; and it 
is literally true that there is not one of the evangelical bodies 
in the Union which does not shew itself equally disposed, in 
proportion to its means, to take its share in this—THE WORK, 
par excellence, of the American churches. 
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_ It is well known that nowhere has the System of Sunday- 
School Teaching received more attention and been prosecuted 
with greater energy than in the United States of America. We 
cannot, however, afford space to notice it particularly.* All we 
can do is to state, as indicative, in its way, of the amount and 
intensity of the religious life of the communitiy—that according 
to a calculation which may, we believe, be depended on—there 
are in the Union at the present time some 200,000 teachers 
and 2,500,000 scholars, receiving instruction from Sabbath to 
Sabbath in the truths of the gospel. 

Once more: we have before us at present a brief tractate en- 
titled “The Objects and Results of the American Tract So- 
ciety,” the perusal of which has most forcibly impressed upon 
us the idea that the scale on which the religious movements are 
conducted in the new world are not inappropriate to a land, 
where nature presents herself in her most gigantic forms. We 
can find room only for one extract :—‘“ The Society, during the 
past year has printed, in thirteen different languages, nearly 
ten millions of publications, including standard volumes, tracts 
and juvenile works, and 525,000 copies monthly of the Amevi- 
can Messenger, German Messenger, and Child’s Paper. It 
has received and expended from the beginning (since 1825) 
nearly £1,000,000. It sent forth during 1856, 662 colporteurs 
—of whom 115 were students from colleges and seminaries, and 
138 laboured among Germans and those speaking other foreign 
languages. These self-denying and devoted labourers have 
actually visited from house to house more than 3,000,000 of our 
inhabitants.” 

We should have liked to have given some statistics illustrative 
of the energy with which our kinsfolk have applied themselves 
to the extirpation of some of the other social evils referred to. 
But we must be content, in the mean time, to leave this point as 
it stands, and pass on to other matters which yet demand our 
attention. + 

* The reader will find a great deal of fresh and interesting information on 
this subject in Mr Ferguson’s “ America, by River and Rail,” recently published 
by Nisbet & Co. The author appears to have made it his invariable practice 
to visit the Sunday Schools of every place where he happened to spend a Sabbath. 

+ Before doing so, however, the reader will pardon us if we once again, ina 
note, call his attention to the special value of such facts as those given above. 
Without saying a word in disparagement of our “ natural enemies” the French, 
we think it of quite as much consequence that we should maintain a good under- 
standing with our kinsfolk across the Atlantic; and this assuredly will never 
be done, if there should exist among them a feeling that their character is un- 
justly depreciated, and their spirit and principles misrepresented or misjudged. 
Now there cannot be a doubt that the last work of Mrs Beecher Stowe has created 


in the minds of the people of this country, a very decided — against the 
churches of the American Union. It is easy to say that this ought not to have 


been the case, that “ Dred is a fiction,” and that it presents to us only one aspect of 
religion in America. The truth of the matter is this, that the book has found 
its way into almost every mansion and cottage in the kingdom, that thousands 
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Dr Baird’s fifth book is entitled, “The Church and the Pul- 
pit in America.” It supplies a good deal of useful information 
in regard to the discipline of the churehes, the way in which 
membership is obtained, and the relation in which they stand 
to the unconverted connected with them. The notices which 
he gives of these matters bring out very broadly this truth, that 
the church and the world are very much more marked in 
America than with us. As a consequence of this, the number 
of communicants in every congregation bears a much smaller 
proportion to the numbers of adherents than is the case in this 
country. 

The chapter which treats of the character of American preach- 
ing is very much too fair and flattering to be accepted without 
some allowance. In fact, if the reader wants to know how the 
pulpit is fitted in America (in Dr Baird’s estimation), his sim- 
plest plan is just to sit down and write out seriatim all the epi- 
thets of excellence which he can call to his recollection. These 
applied to the ministers of the New World, will bring out at 
once the required result. American preaching is “ simple,” 
“ serious,” “ earnest,” “evangelical,” “ highly doctrinal,” “ sys- 
tematic,” ‘“ philosophical,” “ direct,” “ faithful,” “ practical,” and 
“ characterised by a firm and entire reliance on the work of the 
Holy Spirit.” Such are the eleven heads into which this chap- 
ter is divided. Now, really, if Dr Baird expects us to receive 
this as a literal and exact representation of the present state of 
the American pulpit, he makes, we cannot help saying, a de- 
mand on our faith which is a little unreasonable. To deseribe 
the preaching of a country, where there are some 30,000 minis- 
ters, in this general and extravagantly complimentary way, is 
not, to our minds, in the very least degree satisfactory. We 
have formed to ourselves no distinct idea at all of the American 
pulpit from Dr Baird’s description of it. His review is far too 
vague, far too little specific to serve any practical purpose ; and 
of the British people have read the account it gives of the American churches 
who have no means of correcting the impression which it conveys, and the result 
of it all has been, as we have said, the creation of a prejudice which is as unjust 
as it is unfortunate. We have our own opinion as to the duty, in relation to 
slavery, of the American churches But, just as it is not our custom, in forming 
an estimate of an individual, to single out his one besetting sin, and make it 
the sole test of his actual character—as we judge of the man as a whole, as we 
measure him, not by his incidental inconsistencies, but by the tone and temper 
of his mind, and the general style of his conversation and conduct—so we form 
our judgment of the American church, not merely, as Mrs Stowe does, from its 
lukewarmness in abolition, but by the tone of its Christian life and the amount 
and character of its Christian achievements. It is a delicate thing to band 
about a charge of hypocrisy. We have always thought there'was much signi- 
ficance in a remark made by Vinet in his ‘‘ Religious Convictions” —*‘ Even now, 
after eighteen centuries of the presence of Christianity, we are very probably in- 
volved in some enormous error, of which we shall at some future period be 


ashamed, as we are now of torture, slavery, and compulsion in matters of 
religion.” 
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. we are still left to ascertain the condition of the ministry from 
their published discourses and the reports of travellers. 

We do not mean to take it upon us to supplement, in this 
place, Dr Baird’s unsatisfactory statements in regard to this 
matter, but we may mention that Mr Baxter, whose book * is 
accepted by the Americans themselves as the best and most 
correct of its kind, observed, in the course of his second visit to 
the United States, that the character of the preaching had un- 
dergone a very marked improvement since he had travelled 
through the country some years before. This change for the 
better he understood to be attributable instrumentally, in great 
measure, to the circulation of “James's Earnest Ministry.” 

The seventh chapter in the fifth book deals with the subject 
of “ Revivals in Religion.” It is written, however, not by Dr 
Baird himself, but by the Rev. Dr Goodrich, a distinguished 
professor of Yale College, “ than whom,” we are told in the pre- 
face, “no man probably is more capable of treating the subject 
in a judicious and philosophical manner.” We are sorry we 
cannot stay to give the substance of this paper. There are cer- 
tain points in it which are open to objection, but its great 
ability is unquestionable. 

Revivals have ever found so marked a characteristic of the 
Christian life of America, that one can scarcely be said to know 
anything of the religious condition of that country who is not 
some degree acquainted with their history. The subject, how- 
ever, is so large, and the points connected with it are so various, 
that justice could be done even to Dr Goodrich’s chapter, only 
by making it the exclusive topic of one entire article. At the 
same time, we may take leave to say, that the churches of Ame- 
rica are well qualified to give the ecclesiastical sisterhood of 
this country a lesson on this all-important subject. 

That revivals of religion are realities, no Scotchman acquainted 
with the spiritual history of his own land will for a moment 
question. That Christian men should desire and expect such 
revivals, and should make use of means to bring them about, are 
facts which, here, will be as little disputed. But although these 
premises are universally allowed, it will not be denied that they 
are much more seldom, and much more languidly, acted on 
among us, than among our cousins on the other side of the 
Atlantic. It is no justification of our indifference to say, that 
there have been abuses connected with the management of re- 
vivals in America. That no doubt is perfectly true; and we 
are quite entitled to condemn, if we see cause, “the Camp Meet- 
ing” and “the Anxious Seat.” But these, of course, do not 


* “America and its People.” London: Routledge. Next to Mackay’s 
“ Western World,” Mr Baxter's book is, without a question, the very best of its 
class. 
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form essential or necessary elements in the management of re- 
vivals, and ought not to be used in the way of exciting a pre- 
judice against them. The broad and undeniable facts remain 
that the churches of this country have not the idea of a revival 
constantly before their mind, are not consciously and habi- 
tually looking for one, and that (certainly in part as a conse- 
quence of this) they are seldomer favoured with marked and 
manifest seasons of refreshing. 

It is now time, however, that we should turn to the succeed- 
ing section of the work (Book VI.), which treats of the “ Evan- 
gelical Churches in America.” 

“Numerous,” says Dr Baird, “as are the evangelical denomi- 
nations of the United States, yet. when grouped together in 
reference to doctrine on the one hand, or church government 
on the other, it is surprising into how small number they may 
be reduced. In doctrine we have but two t divisions—the 
Calvinistic and the Arminian Schools; the former, with its 
various peculiarities, comprehending the Presbyterian, usually 
so called, the evangelical Baptists, the Episcopalians (though 
they generally consider themselves intermediate between the 
two), the Congregationalists, the German Reformed, the Dutch 
Reformed, the Covenanters, the Associate, and the Associate 
Reformed Churches ; the latter with its variations, comprehend- 
ing the Methodists of all branches, the Lutherans, the Cumber- 
land Presbyterians, the United Brethren, or Moravians, and 
some other small bodies. Considered in reference to their forms 
of Church Government, they all arrange themselves in three 
great families—the Episcopal (comprehending the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal, and the Moravian) ; 
the Presbyterian (including the Presbyterian, usually so called, 
the Dutch Reformed, the German Reformed, the Lutheran, the 
Cumberland Presbyterians, the Protestant Methodists, the Cove- 
nanters, the Associate, and the Associate Reformed) ; the Con- 
gregational (or Independent, as it is more.commonly called in 
England), embracing the Congregationalists and the Baptists.” 

Without attempting to give a minute account of any one of 
the religious denominations of the Union, we shall run rapidly 
over Dr Baird’s review, and mark a few of the points which may 
seem likely to interest readers on this side the Atlantic. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church had, in 1855, a 
bishops, 1714 inferior clergy, and 105,350 communicants. * e 


* It must, of course, be remembered, that the communicants bear in the 
American churches a very small proportion to the adherents. The “ Minutes 
of the Gen. Assembly of the Presb. Church (Old School),” for 1856, which are 
now before us, present, in an appendix, a statistical report of the various con- 
gregations within the bounds of that body; and if we were to judge of it by 
such a standard as we apply to our churches, we should say that the congrega- 
tions were in general remarkably feeble. In the Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
for example, out of thirty churches, ten have under one hundred communicants. 
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service-book, in common use, differs considerably from that of 
the Church of England. For example, the Athanasian Creed 
is omitted ; the sign of the cross may be dispensed with in bap- 
tism ; and in the funeral service, those expressions which are 
considered liable to misconstruction have been altered or left 
out. Candidates for ordination, besides, do not subscribe the 
Thirty-nine Articles ; but a short declaration to the effect that 
they accept the Scriptures as the Word of God, and are prepared 
to conform to the doctrines and worship of the church which 
they are to serve. 

The Episcopal clergy in America are divided as in England, 
into High and Low Church. Three, or perhaps four, of the 
bishops hold decidedly Tractarian opinions ; but more than half 
of the whole order are considered entirely evangelical, and at 
least two-thirds of the presbyters sympathise with the same 
views. Among the laity there is scarcely any tendency towards 
Puseyism. The Episcopalians have three theological seminaries 
—one in New York (having five professors and seventy-five 
students), one in Virginia (with four professors and forty-three 
students), and another in Ohio (with four professors and ten 
students). This body has also three mission-stations in the 
foreign field—in Western Africa, in China, and in Greece, where 
there were labouring in 1855 sixteen ordained missionaries and 
two missionary bishops. 

The whole of the Congregational churches in the United 
States is probably not far from 2450, of which more than 1200 
are in New England. The number of ministers is 2327, and 
the number of communicants 210,000. These churches have no 
common authoritative standards of faith and order other than 
the Holy Scriptures, yet their system is well enough known 
among themselves, and they appear to have found not much 
difficulty in preserving a certain amount of uniformity. They 
disown the English name “Independent.” From the begin- 
ning they have held.and practised the communion of churches, 
and the ministers of a district always unite themselves into an 
association which assumes and exercises almost all the functions 
of a presbytery. Indeed, the Congregationalists of New Eng- 
land are, to all intents and purposes, Presbyterian ; and they 
themselves were so ready to acknowledge this, that up till 1838, 
when the distinction of Old School and New School came first 
to be known, they uniformly recommended emigrants from 
their own body, who were proposing to move westward, not to 
set up independent places of worship for themselves, but to fall 
without hesitation into such Presbyterian congregations as they 
might be able to reach. The Congregationalists have 6 theo- 
logical seminaries, with 20 professors and about 250 students. 
The chief of these institutions is Andover, in Massachusetts, 
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which has 5 professors and 101 students. In reference to the 
part taken by them in promoting the kingdom of Christ abroad, 
it may be mentioned that they give their support, as a body, to 
the American Board. 

In 1854 there were of Regular or Associated Baptists in 
the United States 10,131 churches, 6175 ordained ministers, 
and 898,754 communicants. With this body about a sixth part 
of the entire population of the Union are supposed to be con- 
nected. A large and important part of their churches lies in 
the southern States, and includes many slaves and slave-holders. 
A prejudice against learning in the ministry prevailed at one 
time among them, and, perhaps, not a third of their ministers 
have received a college education ; “but,” says Dr Baird, “ their 
clergy list embraces a body of men who, in point of talent, 
learning, and eloquence, as well as elevated piety, have no 
superior in the country.” They have 10 theological institutes, 
with an aggregate of 24 professors and 260 students ; but all of 
them appear to be on a small scale, éxcepting those, perhaps, in 
Massachusetts and Virginia. The circumstances under which 
the Baptists of America were first moved to interest themselves 
in Foreign Missions, are familiar to all who have read Wayland’s 
Life of Dr Judson. Sent out, in 1812, to Bengal by the 
American Board, that distinguished man, in the course of the 
voyage, saw cause to adopt Baptist sentiments. Throwing him- 
self then on the sympathy of the churches of the same persufa- 
sion, he induced them to form their present “ Mission 
Union.” That body has been remarkably successful, and could 
shew in 1855 the following statistics: It has 22 missions spread 
over the four continents, 93 stations, and 570 out-stations ; 124 
missionaries, of whom 62 are ordained ; 260 native preachers 
and assistants ; 238 churches, comprehending more than 17,973 
members,* and 88 schools with 1818 pupils. 

The Presbyterian Church which, before that time, was per- 
haps altogether the most influential body in the Union, was 
split into two great divisions in 1838. The following tables 
will give an idea of the present comparative strength of the two 
sections :— . 


OLD SCHOOL. NEW SCHOOL. 


30 Synods. 24 Synods. 
148 Presbyteries. 108 Presbyteries. 
3079 Churches. 1659 Churches. 
2261 Ministers. 1567 Ministers. 


* Since 1855 the membership of the mission churches must have been greatly 
increased by the recent successes among the Karens of Burmah, the —e of 
whose “ turning to God” reads, as has been well said, like a chapter in the Acts 
of the Apostles. 
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OLD SCHOOL, NEW SCHOOL. 

237 Licentiates. 111 Licentiates. 

435 Candidates. 238 Candidates. 
231,404 Communicants. 143,029 Communicants. 
The “Old School” section has 6 theological seminaries, the 

principal of which is that at Princeton in New Jersey, which 
has 4 professors and 153 students. The “New School ” Church 
has 5 institutions of the same character, the chief of which ap- 
pears to be that of New York, with 4 professors and 106 
students. The Board of Missions, under the control of the Old 
School Assembly (the Presbyterians of the New School, as has 
been already mentioned, give their support to the American 
Board), maintain stations among the Indian tribes, in Africa, in 
India, in Siam, in China, in South America, and among the 
Jews. It has under its direction in these various spheres of 
labour 59 ordained missionaries, 5 preachers, 113 male and 
female assistants, 43 native helpers, 24 churches and about 650 
native communicants, 26 schools and 6596 pupils, and 6 print- 
ing-presses, from which have been issued more than 12,000,000 
pages during the year. Its income for the year ending Ist May 
1855 was nearly £54,000. All this for an institute which has 
been in existence only twenty years is, it must be admitted, in- 
dicative of an intensity of life and principle which augur favour- 
ably for the future of the body to which it owes its birth. 

“It may be well to mention here, for the sake of those who do 
not happen to be much acquainted with the ecclesiastical condi- 
tion of the American Union, that besides the two influential de- 
nominations to which reference has just been made, there are 
no fewer than six other branches of the same family in the 
States. These are the Associate Presbyterian, the Associate 
Reformed, and the Reformed Presbyterian (three small sects 
commonly known by the name of the Scotch Secession 
Churches), the Cumberland Presbyterians, the German Re- 
formed, and the Reformed Dutch.* 


* “T was much interested,” says Dr Andrew Reed in his Narrative of the 
English Congregational Deputation’s Visit to the American Churches,—“ I wag 
much interested in what I saw of the Dutch Reformed Church here. Their pas- 
tors are well-trained, orthodox, and godly men. Their congregations are of 
good size, and composed of persons of sincere piety and much steadiness of cha- 
racter,—a steadiness, perhaps, a little inclining to immobility and formal profes- 
sion.” We give this quotation as illustrative of the singular power exercised to 
the present day over the churches of America by race and historical associations. 
This appears no less conspicuously in the existing characteristics of the Scotch 
Secession Churches referred to above. ‘“ All three,” says Dr Baird, “ maintain 
a state of strict isolation from other communions, and in their church psalmod 
confine themselves exclusively to Rouse’s versions of the Psalms of the Bible.” 
Curious it is to find in the midst of the most extreme political liberalism, eccle- 
siastical conservatism of the highest kind. It almost sounds like a contradiction 


in terms (though it is anything but that), to speak of a High-Church Yankee or 
an American Covenanter. 
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All the Presbyterian bodies combined, give the following 
statistical results :—6 general assemblies, 90 synods, 464 pres- 
byteries, 6,145 ministers, 844 licentiates, 8,116 churches, and 
696,318 communicants. 

The only other large denomination deserving to be classed 
among the great evangelical churches of the Union, is the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church. It holds the doctrinal opinions of the 
Wesleyan Methodists of England, and its ecclesiastical economy 
is, in all important points, identical with theirs. In 1844 it be- 
came divided into two sections, (the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the Methodist Church South) by the question of slavery. 
In 1855 these bodies stood thus:—that in the North had 7 
bishops, 225 presiding elders, 4,814 effective ministers, 596,852 
members, 271 home missionaries, and 34 in the foreign field. 

Of course it would be utterly impossible to give within the 
limits of this article, any account of the smaller sects. These, 
as is well known, are numerous. It has, indeed, sometimes been 
made a ground of reproach against the Union, that there is so 
little uniformity of worship among its people. But to this charge 
it is certainly quite sufficient to answer, that America is in many 
respects, not a copy of England or Scotland, or Holland, but 
literally a transcript of the entire Protestantism of Europe. If 
we do not see here ecclesiastical denominations corresponding to 
the German, or Dutch, or Lutheran Churches of America, the 
reason is simply this, that our population was not so mixed and 
heterogeneous in its origin.* 

In his seventh book, Dr Baird treats briefly of the “ Non- 
Evangelical Denominations of America,”—the Papists, the 
Unitarians, the Universalists, the Mormons, &c. Of all these 
the sect whose history is most interesting and instructive is that 
of the Unitarians, but as we shall probably have an opportunity, 
in our next number, of dealing with it fully in connection with 
one of its latest developments, we shall pass it by here without 
a single remark. 

Indeed, we shall be able to find room now, for only one brief 
notice. The following figures represent the state of the Roman 
Catholic Church in 1856 :—dioceses 41, apostolic vicariates 
2, archbishops 7, bishops 33, priests 1,780, (of whom 1,611 


* Dr Baird gives this statistical abstract of the state of the evangelical 
churches. The Lutherans and Congregationalists are classed with the Presby- 
terians. 

—_ Churches. Ministers. Members. Population. 

Episcopalian, 1,323 1,742 108,850 
Presbyterian, 12,466 9,472 1,151,318 
Baptists, 14,070 9,476 1,322,469 
Methodist, 14,000 8,740 1,593,794 


— 





Total, 41,859 29,430 4,176,431 
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are in the ministry and 169 are professors in colleges,) churches 
1,910, ecclesiastical seminaries 39, and clerical students, 460. 

Mr Mackay is no great authority when he speaks of religion 
in the United States, (some of the mistakes indeed into which he 
falls in dealing with that subject are positively absurd), but we be- 
lieve the following statement of his in regard to the policy of the 
Papacy is substantially correct. “'The Roman Catholic Church,” 
says he, “has in a manner abandoned the comparatively popu- 
lous States of the seaboard, and fixed its attention upon the 
valley of the Mississippi. In this it has discovered a far-seeing 
policy. Nineteen-twentieths of this valley are yet under the do- 
minion of the wilderness. But no portion of the country is be- 
ing so rapidly filled with population. In fifty years its inhabi- 
tants will in number be more than double those of the Atlantic 
States. The Church of Rome has virtually left the latter to the 
tender mercies of the contending Protestant sects, and is fast 
taking possession of the great valley.” 

Mr Mackay then goes on to describe in an exaggerated style, 
the effects of this policy. In doing this, we have no doubt he 
has drawn from his imagination to give colouring to his picture. 
Things are not quite so bad as he would have us to believe. 
But as to the substantial accuracy of his report, no one, we sup- 
pose, will question it ; and this only brings out, therefore, into 
still clearer relief, the grand duty of the Protestant churches of 
America, which is, as has been said, to maintain with all the 
' energy they can put forth, that magnificent system of home 
missions, which has already been pursued with such distinguished 
success. 

Dr Baird finishes his seventh book by a description of the 
state of theological opinion in America. It is certainly a valu- 
able chapter—and we most readily acknowledge that we have 
read it with much interest and profit. But we cannot pass it 
by without expressing our regret that the author should have 
considered it his duty to introduce into his narrative the two 
paragraphs with which it closes. 

We are there told that the “great achievement of American 
theology is, that it has placed the doctrines of the atonement for 
sin in the clearest light, by illustrations drawn from the nature 
of moral government.” In other words, according to Dr Baird, 
the theology of America is coincident with those loose and danger- 
ous views which assert or imply that the atonement of Christ 
was not, properly speaking, a sacrificial expiation of man’s guilt, 
but was only a public demonstration of God’s judicial righteous- 
ness. If this is a correct representation of the religious teaching 
of the Union, we can only say we are sincerely grieved to hear 
it. But we have reason to know that in many quarters Dr 
Baird’s description is altogether repudiated. For proof of this 
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we shall cite one very competent witness—the principal o of 
the Old School Padetatiin, 9 

Referringto the remark quoted above, a writer in the “ Prince- 
ton Review” for October last has these words :—“ There is no 
such achievement of American theology, in any sound sense. 
There is no American school of orthodoxy which has placed the 
doctrine of the atonement in any clearer light than it was placed 
in by the reformed theologians. . . . For ourselves, and for all 
Presbyterians of our body, and all sound Baptists, Methodists, 
Lutherans, Episcopalians and Moravians, we reject the fruit of 
every such achievement, and abide by the doctrine and illustra- 
tions which prevailed before the boast of American theology was 
ever heard.” 

The Jast book in the volume describes the “efforts of the 
American churches for the conversion of the world.” Upon this 
part of the work we have already drawn considerably, in notic- 
ing the missionary operations of the different denominations. 
We refer to it again, only to say, that putting out of account 
the earliest efforts made on behalf of the aborigines, the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions was the 
earliest, and is still the greatest, missionary society in the Union, 
that there is no church* in the States which does not take part 
in the work abroad, and that classing them altogether, the Pro- 
testant denominations of the American republic have a larger 
number of labourers in the foreign field than the Christian 
churches of any other country in the world. 

We have thus passed in rapid review the various topics treated 
of by Dr Baird in his interesting and valuable volume. Enough 
has been said, we trust, at the least, to create in the reader a 
deeper interest than perhaps he has hitherto felt in the con- 
dition and prospects of Christianity in America. 

The men who have gone forth from these elder lands to settle in 
that new and distant continent have not been content to sit under 
the shadow of the religious institutions of the countries from 
which they sprang. Protestantism has there struck down into the 
soil a deep and independent root. The American church bears now 
as few symptoms of having been a graft of recent years, as does 
the nation with which it is incorporated. Young, indeed, and 
fresh, and vigorous, it possesses, perhaps, more fulness of life, and 
certainly more spring and elasticity than the more ancient sys- 
tems out of which it has grown ; and we are certainly quite safe 
in hazarding the prediction, that if God withhold not his grace 
and guidance, a career of usefulness is in store for it eogemiliied 
in the history of the Christian religion. 

Altogether the spectacle presented to us on the other side of 


* In a late number of the New York Observer, there is even a report of a Uni- 
tarian Mission to India. 
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the Atlantic of a people, having @ common origin, a common 
language, and a common religion with ourselves,—inhabiting, 
too, a district of country touching, on either side, upon the two 
+ oceans, and inclosing in its heart a valley which has been 
escribed* as, upon the whole, the most magnificent dwelling- 
lace pre by God for man’s abode ; and working out often, 
o inful and convulsive processes, important social, and poli- 
tical, and religious problems—such a spectacle is indeed deserv- 
ing the earnest attention of every thoughtful inhabitant of the 
‘British Islands) And the perusal of Dr Baird’s volume is well 
calculated to strengthen the desire which all good men, who do 
give their attention to this subject, must feel, that the way may 
be soon opened up for a more intimate intercourse between the or- 
thodox churches of the two continents, that by correcting each 
other’s inconsistencies, and exciting to love and to good works, 
and benefiting by the results of their respective experience, 
they may combine to hasten the coming of the one catholic 
kingdom, of which Jesus Christ is the living head. 





Art. V.—The Rev. James Murdock, D.D. 


JAMES MURDOCK was born, Feb. 16. 1776, at Westbrook, Middle- 
sex County, Connecticut, of Protestant Scotch-Irish descent. His 

t-great-grandfather, John Murdock, was a wool-comber in 
Tisnenick, in Ireland, during the reigns of Charles IL. and James 
II. He married Mary Munson, had one son and three 
daughters, lost all his property in the siege of-Limerick in 1691, 
and died about the year 1695. His only son, Peter Murdock, 
born at Limerick in 1679, came to America about the year 1'700, 
married Mary Fithin of East Hampton, on Long Island, where 
he spent most of his life. He accumulated a handsome property, 
and died at Westbrook in 1753, aged 74. His only child, John 
Murdock, was born at East Hampton in 1706, removed early 
to Westbrook, became a large farmer, was major of the provin- 
cial troops, deacon in the Cenaungationnl church, and judge in 
the Court of Common Pleas. He died at Westbrook in 1778, 
aged 72. His first wife was Phebe Sill of Lyme, who died ten 
months after none His second wife was Frances Conklin 
of Exst Hampton. She bore him thirteen children, seven sons 
and six daughters, all of whom lived to maturity. She died in 
1799, aged 86. Three of the sons of John Murdock graduated 
at Yale College ; viz. Peter, graduated in 1755, and died the 
same year ; Jonathan, graduated in 1766, became a Congrega- 

* By De Tocqueville. 
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tional minister, and died at Bozrah in 1813, aged 68 ; James, 
graduated in 1774,settled over the Congregational church in Sand- 
gate, Vermont, removed to vy e. New York, and died at 
Crown Point in 1840, aged 84, The other sons were all farmers. 
Abraham, the eleventh child and sixth son, died at Westbrook 
in 1777, aged 26, leaving two young children; Anna, who 
married J. J. Avery of Groton, bore him twelve children, and 
died in 1817, aged 44; and James, the subject of this memoir. 
The wife of Abraham Murdock and mother of James, was Han- 
nah Lay of Westbrook, a daughter of Jonathan Lay senior, and 
sister of judge Jonathan Lay of Westbrook. She married, for 
her second husband, Seth Smith, Esq., of East Lyme, bore him 

two sons, and died in 1824, aged 70. 
James Murdock, an — at the age of fourteen months, 
a his childhood partly in East Lyme, and partly in West- 
k, with no peculiar advantages for education till the age of 


fifteen, when he commenced fitting for college with his uncle, 
Rev. Jonathan Murdock of Bozrah. He entered college, poorly 
fitted, in October 1793, at the age of seventeen years, joined the 
College Church in October 1'794, and graduated in 1797—takin 

the second appointment in a class distinguished for talents onl 
attainments. He bore away also the Berkeleian premium, 


given to the best scholar in the class, and to the one who passes 
the best examination in Latin and Greek. Thus, notwithstand- 
ing the defects of his early education, and his youth, he already 
gave indications of his future eminence as a scholar. 

“ His class,” says one, “was the first which came fairly under 
the formative influence of President Dwight, the class of 1797— 
a class in many respects remarkable. Its first class-meeting, 
after graduation, was at the close of half a century. At that 
time twenty-four out of thirty-seven were still living, and twelve 
of them were present to rehearse to each other the experiences of 
fifty years. ‘The successive college tutors of that class were 
James Gould, Roger Minot Sherman, and Josiah  ° The 
effect of their training, under those men and the illustrious 
president, appears in the stations they have held and in the 
work they have done for their country and for the world. Such 
names as Henry Baldwin, (a judge of the Supreme Court of the 
U. &.,) Lyman Beecher, Diodate Brockway, (long a fellow of 
Yale College,) Thomas ce ee of Connecticut, and long 
editor of Day's Reports,) uel A. Foot, governor of Connec- 
ticut, and U. S. senator,) Geore Griffin and Seth P. Staples, (so 
eminent in the legal profession,) and Horatio Seymour, (U. 8S. 
senator from Vermont,)—shew what the class was. Every one 
of the thirty-seven was a native of New England.” 

In the Movenher following, he became preceptor of the 
Hopkins Grammar School in New Haven. Relinquishing that 
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office in’ March 1799, he commenced the study of theology 
under President Dwight. In the following autumn, in con- 
junction with his classmate, Rev. John Niles, he took charge, 
for one year, of Hamilton Oneida Academy, now Hamilton 
College, at Clinton, N. Y. In — 1800, he resumed 
the pe of theology under the A. S. Norton, D.D., of 
Clinton, was licensed in January 1801, by the Oneida Asso- 
ciation, ‘supplied New Hartford till April, and then returned to 
New Haven. During the summer of vs he preached some- 
time at Oxford, Conn., as a suppl oe “y nt font weeks in the 
family of Rev. Azel Backus, thleheny both su 
plyin o 1p aoe and instructing in hi private academy. th 
t year, he was invited to preach as a candidate at 
> So Worcester county, Mass) In February 1802, he 
received a unanimous call to settle there, and was ordained the 
June following. For some years his ministry seemed to 
duce little fruit, but in 1810 it was attended by a peas od 
which about fifty persons, most of them heads of families, were 
added to the church. While at Princeton, Mr Murdock was a 
close student, and made considerable advances, particularly in 
sacred literature. In 1815, being appointed professor of the 
learned languages i in the university of Vermont, he resigned 
his pastoral charge and removed to Burlington, where he offi- 
ciated, not only as professor of the learned , but also 
as professor of mathematics and natural philosophy. In 
1818, he was elected professor of languages in Dartmouth 
College, an office which he declined. In the spring of 1819, 
being appointed Brown professor of sacred rhetoric and 
ecclesiastical history in the theological seminary at Andover, 
he left Vermont and returned to Massachusetts. In the autumn 
of that year, Harvard university conferred on him the honor- 
ary degree of S.T. D. Difficulties soon afterwards arose be- 
tween him and the other professors, respecting his course of 
duties in the seminary, which continued eeveral years, and at 
last issued, in 1828, in his dismission from the institution. He 
removed to New Haven in 1829, where he continued to reside, 
retired eey much from public life, and devoted to private 
studies especially to ecclesiastical history. For a few 
a he preached and delivered lectures in ——e a 


ut of late seldom ap as a public 
made an eoneuey member of the New York ker He Society 
several years ago ; also vice-president, and recently president, 


of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. He was 
likewise vice-president of the Philological gms hia Connec- 
ticut, of which he was one of the original foun He was 
also one of the founders and corporate members of the Ameri- 
ean Oriental Society, and a regular contributor to its learned 
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Journal. This is an association of oriental scholars, so select 
that it has no honorary member in America, but three in Eng- 
land, a few on the continent of Europe, and a few in Asia. 

In the autumn of 1855, Dr Murdock went to Columbus, 
Miss., where he spent a delightful winter in the family of his 
son, visiting various portions of the southern country, and 
anticipating a return to New Haven in the ensuing spring ; 
but disease attacked him, his physical powers gave way, and 
though everything was done which affection could prompt or skill 
devise to save a life so dear, yet that life continued ually to 
ebb, until August 10th, about 4 o'clock 4M, 1856, when the im- . 
mortal spirit left its clay tenement fora mansion in the better world. 

His qe was attended ty an immense sane. and 
every mark 0: was paid, and by eve of ‘ 
to the memo wr po who, within a few meetin tadtocne 
large share of respect and esteem. Sturdy men, unused to 
tears, wept around that honoured grave ; and the tide of warm- 
hearted sympathy poured out alike by rich and poor, bond and 
free, while it could not assuage the grief of far-distant mourners 
who were denied a last and most sacred duty and privilege to 
the departed, will yet ever be remembered by them with the 


a oe titude. 

e closing years of his life were emphatically those of a 
Christian scholar, and were spent mostly in the society of his 
cag ere of a —_ of reg a an rye — have 

me down to their graves havin a happier o 
The naire & of the Oriental Society and of ihe Connastions 
Academy, he attended with constant regularity ; and yet no 
association shared larger in his sympathies as the evening 
shades of life gathered around him, than that of the “CLUB, 
so called, composed mostly of retired Christian scholars of 
various professions, and which are described as “ a noble fra- 
ternity in our midst, of which he was an honoured member—a 
fraternity made up of Christian thinkers and students, whom 
the infirmities of age have induced to retire from active studies; 
but who still tend with careful hands the twin lamps of piety 
and learning.” 

To these venerable gentlemen, many of whom he had known 
more or less intimately for sixty years, his heart went out in 
strong regard ; and among the various tributes to his memory, 
his friends cherish none with more grateful emotions than the 
resolutions, &c., which we give in a foot-note below.* 


* Tuer Late Rev. Da Muspocsn.—The Club, composed of retired ministers 
of the gospel, and gentlemen of other professions, which meets each week at 
the house of the Rev. Jeremiah Day, D.D., having at their session on Thursday 
morning, the 21st inst., received intelligence of the death of the Rev. James 
Murdock, D.D., a member of this body, who was absent from them on a visit 
to his son at Columbus, Miss., deemed it proper, as a mark of respect and affec- 
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We have thus sketched briefly the leading events in the life 
of Dr Murdock ; and we now proceed to advert to some of the 
most prominent traits of his character, and to some incidents 
in his history which we deem deserving of special notice. 


“ As an author,” says one whose language we have before quoted, 
“ Dr Murdock is chiefly known by his translation of Mosheim’s ‘ In- 
stitutes of Ecclesiastical History.’ That work is not a mere transla- 
tion. While it represents in simple and nervous English the exact 
and terse Latinity of the original, (which the former translation did 
not), it re-examines the grounds of every statement, and condenses 
into marginal notes a great amount of additional matter. Other 
works in the department of ecclesiastical history may be indispen- 
sable to a clergyman’s library, but none that has yet been published 
can be a substitute for Murdock’s Mosheim. This work was first 
published in 1432, and is now republished by the Harpers from 
stereotype plates. In 1851 he published a translation of Mosheim’s 
‘Commentaries on the Affairs of the Christians before Constantine.’ 
Of this massive work, the first volume had been translated and pub- 
lished in England, and in this edition is republished without any 


tion towards their deceased brother, and as a testimony of their sympathy with 

the bereaved family, to unite in some open expression of their sentiments on the 

occasion. 

For this purpose the following preamble and resolves, prepared by a commit- 
tee, were presented to their body at the next regular session, and received their 
unanimous re tale and adoption :— 

Wnuenreas, it pleased God, in his wise and holy providénce, to remove by 
death the Rev. James Murdock, D.D., from the society of his kindred, from 
communion with this literary and religious circle, and from his public service 
in the church on earth ; and whereas, our brother was highly beloved and es- 
teemed for his ability and faithfulness in all these stations : 

Resolved, That we deeply mourn the loss which is experienced from his re- 
moval from the scenes of his earthly labours, and more especially his removal 
from this circle which he was wont so much to enliven and enlighten with his 
presence. At the same time, we would bow with submission to a wise and over- 
ruling providence which has numbered his days, and thankfully acknowledge 
the goodness of God, who qualified him with eminent gifts of knowledge, wis- 
dom, and grace, for doing good among men; and who called him to fill succes- 
fully during his whole life, even to a good old age, various spheres of usefulness, 
in the respective stations of a teacher of youth, a minister of the gospel, a col- 
legiate professor, a theological proaes, an associate and counsellor of his 
literary friends, and an author of works prepared and published to advance the 
cause of biblical literature, ecclesiastical history, and theological learning. 

That we sympathise with the children of the deceased in the sorrow 
they feel for the loss of a father to whom their hearts were bound by se | and 
tender ties; and we pray that in the midst of their affliction the Holy Spirit 
would inspire them with thankfulness for that example of Christian fidelity and 

mtal love in which their father walked before them while living, and for the 

ope they are now permitted to indulge that he is gone to be with Christ in a 

higher and holier sphere of existence than any earthly; and that in their be- 

reavement God would make their joy the more to abound in the quickening and 

consoling influences of his own love shed abroad in their hearts from his infi- 
nite and invisible presence. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolves, certified by the chairman of the 
committee, be presented to the family of the deceased. 

: Jeremian Day. 

New Haven, August 28. 1856. 
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considerable change. The second volume was entirely trauslated, 
and the whole carefully edited by Dr Murdock. Muenscher’s ‘ Ele- 
ments of Dogmatic History,’ a convenient and valuable manual, was 
translated by him, and published in 1830. In 1842 he published 
‘Sketches of Modern Philosophy, especially among the Germans,’ a 
work which has been republished in Scotland. His great work also 
has been republished by some English bookseller in what English 
writers call (when speaking of American reprints) ‘a pirated edition.’ 

“Tn his early Biblical studies, Dr Murdock had dipped into Syriac, 
and had gained some rudimental acquaintance with that venerable 
language. At the age of almost threescore years and ten, in the 
leisure of one who had done with the activities of life, he resumed 
the study of Syriac, and began to read the ancient or Peshito Syriac 
New Testament. Delighted to converse with the Saviour and his 
apostles in language which was almost identical with their vernacu- 
lar, he resolved to make a literal translation of the New Testament 
from that version, which is probably as old as the beginning of the 
second century. The sonahtlon was commenced early in August 
1845, and completed on the 16th of June 1846. It was published 
in 1851. Not far from that time the aged scholar began the study 
of Arabic, pursuing it with habitual diligence as a daily occupation. 

“ A sermon on ‘the Nature of the Atonement,’ preached by Dr M. 
in the chapel of the Theological Seminary at Andover in 1823, and 
published by the students, became the occasion of some imputations 
against his orthodoxy. * * * And yet Dr Murdock was by no means 
an innovator in theology, or an extremist. His habit of mind, in 
regard to the statement and illustration of Christian doctrines, was 
conservative rather than revolutionary. The breadth of his studies 
in the various departments of theological learning, and especially in 
the history of theology, had not been without its effect upon his way 
of thinking ; he accepted no doctrine merely because it was the doc- 
trine of the Westminster standard, or the doctrine of the New Eng- 
land churches ; he held himself independent of all human authority ; 
but he nevertheless held ‘the doctrines of grace’ in the form in which 
they were defined and defended by the great masters of New Eng- 
land theology—yet, probably, without holding, certainly without 
exaggerating or overvaluing the peculiarities by which any one of 
those masters may have differed from the others. His mind was too 
well balanced for any extravagance, too enlightened and too free to 
accept the yoke of any narrow school or party.” . 


~ The nine years which Dr Murdock spent at Andover, formed 
the most eventful, and insome respects the most important period 
of his life, and as it has already been made a matter of public re- 
cord, we cannot wholly pass it by. His professorship in the theo- 
logical seminary, which he was urged in the strongest manner to 
accept, promised to give him an opportunity for careful research 
in that department of study for which he had a keen relish and 
peculiar capabilities. A professorship in Dartmouth college was 
at this time offered and urged upon him, while to sunder his 
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connection with the university of Burlington would involve him 
in considerable poraeey sacrifices, and interrupt his prospects 
of more extented usefulness in that young institution. The 
corporation of the university, on his pening, “voted that the 
thanks of the corporation be presented to Professor Murdock, 
for his able and faithful discharge of the duties of his office.” 
He yielded to the most pressing importunity, and in July 1819, 
became “ Brown Professor of S Rhetoric and Ecclesiastical 
History,” and entered upon his new duties with high antici 
tions of a life of usefulnessand happiness. Perhaps no situation 
could have been found which promised to be more congenial 
with his tastes, habits, and feelings. Witham but in some 
valuable, library at his command, and with a mind 
thoroughly alive to the duties and responsibilities of his new 
position, he found himself at once surrounded by young men, 
many of them ranking as the first scholars in the various colleges 
in the country, and now ardent, ambitious, eager in their thirst 
for knowledge ; and to these Dr Murdock endeared himself. 
His house was the home of some, and the habitual resort of 
many. These men saw Dr Murdock in his strength, and appre- 
ciated him. His thoroughness asa scholar, the vigour and 
of his mind, his keen acumen, his impartial judgment and un- 
swerving truthfulness, his facility and pleasure in imparting 
knowl his frank yet dignified : and gentlemanlike bearing in 
his private intercourse, his entire freedom from everything like 
concealment, duplicity, and stratagem,—all these were impressed 
more and more upon the minds and hearts of the young men, 
and they learned to love and revere him. In their playful moods 
they might, and were accustomed to mimic others, but they never 
could imitate Professor Murdock, for the entire absence of every- 
thing like mannerism, left them nothing to ape. 

At an early period, however, difficulties in the practical work- 
ing of the institution began to present themselves; and Pro- 
fessor Murdock, foreseeing that there were difficulties which were 
sure to attend his position, though he did not then understand 
their nature or origin, determined at once to resign his professor- 
ship at Andover, and withdraw from the institution ; which 
resignation he tendered in the fall of 1820. It was not however 
accepted, and a modification of its duties having, as was then 
supposed, been arranged jointly by the founder of his professor- 
ship and the trustees of the institution, Dr Murdock withdrew 
his resignation. The troubles, however, which he had foreseen, 
soon became realities. First, the appropriate duties of his pro- 
fessorship, which, in the | of the instrument of endow- 
ment, was now to be “ the p ere of ecclesiastical history 
as his bene service and duties,” was interfered with, and he 
was obliged to see his department, and that too, contrary to a 
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memorial almost unanimously signed by the students, nearly 
ignored in the course of study ; while he himself was crowded 
into the department of sacred rhetoric, from which he had been 
formally relieved, and for which, as was well known, he had no 
taste. This memorial of the students, of January 1827, passed 
by an almost unanimous vote, and which was in itself an able 
and manly document, brought matters to an immediate crisia 
For it shewed the position which Dr Murdock occupied in the 
seminary, the strong hold which he had upon the confidence of 
the students, and the poate ny se which both he and his 
department were now y them. Desperate measures 
were now resolved y nq by his assailants ; and at the very next 
annual meeting of the board of trustees it was voted that Dr 
Murdock’s connection with the seminary be dissolved. All the 
secret documents pertaining to that transaction are now before 
us, and they are in several respects a curiosity. And yet, that 
vote of the trustees, dismissing Professor Murdock from office, 
was the only answer to a formal and elaborate memorial of the 
great body of the students, praying that Dr Murdock’s depart- 
ment might have its proper place in the course of study in the 
seminary. The annoyances which, for many years, had been 
wing more and more virulent, now ideaninell to an open and 
itter persecution ; and the opposition, as we have seen, never 


relaxed its efforts until its ends were accomplished, and he was 
driven from Andover Hill; nor did it cease even then. Had 
the tribunal to which the appeal was carried been some other 
than that which his too trusting nature led him to confide in, 
the result would, we have no doubt, have been different. Sothe 
ablest and most  permanag counsel in the country warned him at 


the time. The of that unhappy event we shall not now 
write, though the materials are before us in all their minute de- 
tail; but as an act of justice to one whom we believe to have 
been an innocent and deeply injured man, we do not hesitate 
to say that the opposition began and was carried out from first 
to last, in a spirit, which, alas! has power when cherished, to 
deaden the moral sense, and pervert the judgment even of guod 
men. 

But Dr Murdock, though cast down was not destroyed. The 
noblest young men of the country rallied to his side, and poured 
their warmest sympathies into his wounded heart. what 
is more, he lived to see the day when his chiefest accusers, they 
who had done most to cloud the bright prospects of his maturer 
years, to thwart his ripened plans of extensive usefulness, and, 
as was then thought, to effectually blight and destroy his repu- 
tation, volunteered a pretty full confession of the to him, 
and it was mutually agreed that the past should be forgiven. 
He freely forgave, for he never cherished one feeling of resent- 
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ment. All the ies to an affair, which at that time filled no 
small in the public mind, now sleep in their graves ; and 
who will say that, in justice to all concerned, the record of the 
reconciliation should not be as open and as public as was the oc- 
casion which called forit ? Dr Murdock felt, in the closing years 
of life, that God had so overruled what seemed at first a most 
mysterious providence, that his usefulness, reputation, and 
worldly otandort had all been promoted by a grievous wrong and 
ah unmitigated evil His last visit to Andover, where he — 
the winter of 1852-3, was one of unalloyed pleasure to him, 
and he ever reverted to it with feelings of much satisfaction. 
Thus much we have felt it our duty to say concerning a period 
of his life, which, as we have already observed, we have no right 
to pass by in silence. We have used plainness of language, but 
we have spoken deliberately, and have not uttered one word 
more than belongs to one whom, in life, we loved, honoured, and 
revered, and over whose grave we offer this as a tribute most 
sacredly due to his character during this portion of his history— 
a tribute far less than his memory deserves. ; 

Dr Murdock was a thoroughly learned man. “ There are,” 
says one, “learned men, mri. * , in modern times, who pick up 
scraps and ends of learning here and there—who take their 
knowledge chiefly at second hand, and who sometimes make 
quite a display in borrowed plumage. Dr Murdock was not one 
of that sort, but was learned after the old fashion. - While he 
was Samay ¢ he made himself a thorough biblical scholar. The 
few Hebrew lessons which he had received under President 
Stiles were seed in a genial soil. Something in his family read- 
ing of the Scriptures happened, one day, to send him to the ori- 
ginal. The chapter that morning—if we correctly remember 
the story as we heard it from his lips some four-and-thirty years 
ago—was the first chapter of Genesis. With the aid of lexicon 
and grammar he toiled through that chapter in the original 
text ; and he thought that by some special effort he might read 
every day in his study the Hebrew of the morning chapter in 
the family. The attempt was made successfully. He read the 
Hebrew Bible through, and then read it again, till he was so 
familiar with it that for a while he read directly from the He- 
brew into English in his family devotions While he was pro- 
fessor at Burlington, he made himself acquainted with German, 
making a journey to Philadelphia for the sake of hearing the 
language spoken, and that at a time when Moses Stuart was al- 
most the only scholar in New England who thought that Ger- 
man books could be made subsidiary to theological studies.” 
Such a habit of patient, persistent study made Dr Murdock at 
last one of the most profound scholars in the city where he 
spent thé larger part of his life, distinguished as it is for the 
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number of its really learned men. He was surpassed by indivi- 
duals in various branches of learning ; by one, in Arabic and 
Sanscrit ; by another, in Hebrew ; by another, in Greek litera- 
ture ; by another, in mathematics ; by another, in mineralogy, 
geology, and physical science ; and yet several of these depart- 
ments were favourite studies with him ; and in them he was ca- 
pable of filling a professorship in any college of our country with 
distinction ; while in comparative philology ; in the number of 
ancient and modern languages at his command; in ancient 
and modern philosophy ; in ecclesiastical and civil history ; in 
acquaintance with society and the progress of civilisation in all 
ages of the world, he had, we think, no peer. ‘The variety and 
fulness of his resources, the perfect accuracy of his knowledge, 
and his readiness in making his learning available on an emer- 
gency, have often surprised even his most intimate acquaint- 
ances. We might illustrate this remark by an account of his 
private correspondence, in which his aid was sought on a great 
variety of subjects, and by educated gentlemen in every part 
of the country. Thus we find him writing to one distinguished 


scholar, on the impassibility of the divine nature ; to another, 
on the nature of the atonement; to another, on the mode of 
baptism in the primitive church ; to another, on the present 
phase of German pantheism; to another, assisting in the 


translation of a Syriac manuscript ; to another, suggesting the 
probable meaning of the Phenician inscription; to another, 
on the exegesis of a difficult text in the Greek of the New Tes- 
tament, &c. &c. ; and this correspondence continued to the very 
close of his life. 

Of course Dr Murdock was a dangerous man to that class 
who attempt to do business in the learned world on a stock of 
what they call original genius, in other words, to conceited super- 
ficialists and flatulent pretenders. He weighed them at a glance, 
avoided them when he well could, was always kind to them, 
never disputed with them ; but if really brought into collision 
with them, seldom had occasion to encounter them more than 
once. If he had not the gift of keen and withering sarcasm of 
his late learned friend Professor Kingsley, he had an equal con- 
tempt for noisy charlatans in literature and science, It would 
not be difficult to collect a fund of anecdotes illustrating this 
feature of his character, as rich as any gathered from the life of 
Sydney Smith, though, we are happy to say, of a somewhat 
different character he he never trifled needlessly with personal 
feeli ae never, under any circumstances, with religious and 

things. 

Dr Murdock was not what is usually called a brilliant man. 
That is, if a vigorous imagination, a lively fancy, fondness for 
splendid theories, a habit of saying, or attempting to say, dazzling, 
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sparkling, and witty things, a love of mere eloquence of style— 
if these are necessary to constitute a brilliant man, he certainly 
never craved such a reputation. But if, and especially at the 
period when Dr Murdock came upon the stage—a period when 
the prestige of old-fashioned ultra-New-England Calvinism was 
passing rapidly away, if a well-balanced mind which resisted 
all tendencies to extremes ; a wise sagacity to detect the per- 
manent amid the transient, to search for, perceive, and hold 
fast, the truth of God in distinction from the mere philosophy 
of truth ; if boldness to throw off the traditional shackles of a 
school, and to follow fearlessly where an enlightened judgment 
led him ; if a keenness of searching analysis which nothin: 
escaped, and a synthetic grasp which brought the whole fiel 
of vision fairly into view, everything in its own order and con- 
nection ; if a style of writing, clear as crystal, the reflex of his 
own style of thought ; if a wonderful familiarity with the wis- 
dom and learning of past ages, and a. retentive memory, which 
seemed to hold everything which he ever read within its grasp ; 
and yet all thiscombined with an unobtrusive modesty which in- 
stinctively shrunk from everything like personal display ; if such 
manly, gigantic features of mind and heart make a man truly 
, then Dr Murdock was such a man beyond a doubt. Dr 
urdock’s mind, to sum its prominent features in a single sen- 
tence, was accurate in its tions, far-reaching in its ; 
strictly logical and philoebphical in its judgments, thoroughly 
independent in its conclusions and fearless in its determinations. 
Once sure that he was right, and it was little matter to him 
who, or how many agreed, or disagreed with him. Truth was 
to him not a question of majorities and minorities. 

Dr Murdock possessed, in an eminent degree, honesty and 
truthfulness of character. Whether in the intercourse of private 
life; or in his public writings as a scholar and historian, few men, 
we believe, ever lived more entirely free from everything like a 
habit of exaggeration. In his estimates of character, in his 
opinions of men and things, in his statements of historic facts 
bearing on points of controversy, he seemed ever to bring to the 
point before him a mind wholly free from bias and Bs ereere 
And hence, while in familiar intercourse he was one of the most 
charitable of men—and few ever heard him speak unkindly of 
any man—and while he was one of the most agreeable and pro- 
fitable of companions, so this habit has given to his*works, as an 
author, reliability and confidence in the public mind. This 
exact truthfulness of statement, which in his mind had all the 
sacredness of the most religious obligation, qualified, we need 
not say, in a strong degree, his agua ag of some of the more 

pular histories of the day. He rarely read them; and when 

e did, his marginal notes and references shewad with what un- 
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sparing fidelity he sat in judgment on their loose, un 

or ented narratives, Phose only who knew him know 
with what reverence he looked n truthfulness of character, 
and ially as an attribute of the historian. : 

Dr Murdock was, more than almost any man whom we ever 
knew, a man of strict system and method in his habits) He had 
his fixed hours for sleep, for exercise, and for labour; and from 
these he never varied except under extraordinary circumstances, 
He was an early riser, and in the winter often started for his 
vigorous morning walk before the morning light had begun to 
dawn. And to this systematic course of living he was indebted 
for the almost uninterrupted health which he enjoyed, as also 
for the vast amount of intellectual labour which he performed. 
He was aided by this habit, too, we doubt not, in the attainment 
of that equanimity of temper in which he always appeared even 
to his most intimate friends. Few ever saw him off his guard, 


or, even amid the most trying scenes of life, otherwise than 
under the most perfect self-control He seemed, indeed, to 
those who did not know him well, to have schooled himself into 
an almost stoical indifference to events which agitate and disturb 
most men. And yet he was a man of deep feelings, sensitive in 
his nature, and strong in his attachments. In thi his 
life was in strong contrast with the hap-hazard way of living, 


and thinking, and acting, which characterises so large a portion 
of mankind. 

In this connection we are permitted to give the following 
estimate of Dr Murdock’s character, drawn by one who had long 
known him well, and who is himself one of the most eminent of 
American scholars :— 


The characteristics of Dr Murdock, as a student, which have im- 
pressed themselves on my mind, are the following :—Canpour, Con- 
SCIENTIOUSNESS, DISCRIMINATION, and THorouGHNEsS, I will venture 
to make a remark on three of these omitting any notice of the third, 
not from any doubt of its applicability, but because its illustration 
requires a better and more minute acquaintance with his works than 
1 possess. I beg leave to premise that these remarks are merely 
suggestive. 

Canpour.—It always appeared to me that Dr Murdock possessed 
a very liberal mind. Love of truth seemed to be its governing prin- 
ciple, and to permeate it as a constituent element. Of course, like 
most men of geod feeling, he was attached to the system of that 
ecclesiastical body in which his early associations and habits were 
formed, and therefore he adhered to it. But his natural kindness of 
disposition, and widely extended circle of varied knowledge, disposed 
and enabled him to take large and liberal views, and to recognise 
and appreciate excellence wherever it should be found. The same 
characteristic led him to make allowance for prejudice of education, 
and for limited views of truth in persons whose mental horizon. was 
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from any cause circumscribed. A calm, dispassionate, and careful 
investigation of all the literary or scientific evidence bearing on avy 
difficult or controverted topic, co-operated with a sincere desire to 
secure light and truth. 

ConsciENTIOUSNESS.—This revered servant of God was conscien- 
tious in his habits as a student, and in their practical development. 
The great object to which he devoted his attention t h a lo 
life was, to acquire such moral, religious, philosophical, an Paleo, 
knowledge as tend to elevate the human character, and then to em- 
ploy these important acquisitions of learned wealth so as to promote 
the good of others. Such was the sphere of action in which Divine 
Providence had placed him ; and, like some celestial planet, he pur- 
sued his onward course, scattering the warmth of his character and 
the light of his mind all around him. His sense of duty led him to 
devote much of his time to study, in order that he might become 
better qualified to edify by his personal instructions and various 
publications. He willingly relinquished ease and comfort for the 
tedious, often unsatisfactory, and sometimes painful, investigation of 
doubtful and obscure points, when the general course of thought and 
examination required him to do so. And at an advanced period of 
life, when most men feel that nature requires repose, and are rather 
inclined to be self-indulgent than to make much vigorous effort, this 
energetic old man opens a new road for his exertions in the good 
cause to which he had devoted his whole being. It is said of Cato 
that he acquired Greek late in life, beginning the study of it when 
about sixty years of age. But when ten years older, the subject of 
this notice applied himself to the Syriac language, in order to become 
competent to translate into English the venerable version of the New 
Testament, which was made in that very ancient tongue soon after 
the age of the apostles. And he succeeded ; and the noble volume 
is now before the world, a monument of the enterprise, industry, 
ability, conscientiousness, and practical religious feeling of the vene- 
rable learner and translator. 

THorovcuNess.—Dr Murdock’s scholarship was thorough. The 
elements of his character already mentioned very naturally led him 
to investigate deeply every subject which engaged his attention. 
The candour and religious tone of his mind would not permit him to 
rest satisfied with any partial examination. He knew that conclu- 
sions based on such examinations must be unfair, and he was too 
honest to be satisfied with such. It was his purpose to investigate 
all the data to which he had access,—and that not superficially, but 
carefully, thoroughly, repeatedly, until all the groundwork or ele- 
ments of truth which they might contain should be completely mas- 
tered. And to do this, his natural abilities, well cultivated mind, 
and steady habits of industry, peculiarly fitted him. In preparing 
a literary notice of any publication, he did not content himself with 
loose, indiscriminate eulogy or censure, or with some general observa- 
tions on the subject of the production, such as might be written by 
one of limited and imperfect knowledge. He made himself ac- 
quainted with the character of the book by a eareful perusal of its 
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contents, and then brought to bear upon it the stores of his own 
well-furnished mental repository. For illustration I would refer to 
his notice in the Church Review of Dr Turner's work on the “Jewish 
Rabbies.” Instead of any general and superficial remark on Hebrew 
literature, the reader will perceive at once that the subject is handled 
by one whose competency to express an opinion is the result of an 
examination of rabbinical writers themselves, and of some of the best 
sources of information on the subject. Dr Murdock made no learned 
pretence. The Pierian waters that he had drunk were drawn from 
the bottom of the spring, and he presents them for the refreshment 
of his readers in their original purity. 

We are permitted, also, to give the following extract from a 
sermon preached at the opening of the first term in the year 


1856, at the chapel of Andover theological seminary, by the 
Rev. Prof. E. A. Park, D.D. :— 


During our recess from this place, a venerable servant of God, 
who was once a pastor of this church, and a teacher in this venerable 
school,—one who, three years ago, stood at this communion table, 
and with beaming eye reached out its expressive emblems to us, his 
friends and admirers, has been called to his everlasting rest. He 
was a man of large learning and a good heart. He was patient in 
toil, and his perseverance, even through his old age, in acquirin 
knowledge, won our highest esteem. In the decline of life he had 
the enthusiasm of a youthful student. More and more unreservedly, 
as he drew near the grave, did he consecrate his affluence of learning 
to his Redeemer. is faith in Christ became more and more simple, 
He loved the doctrines that cluster around the atonement. He 
died as he had lived, trusting in that atonement, and his faith has 
not disappointed him. Many sorrows pressed down upon him dur- 
ing his protracted course on earth ; but they chastened his spirit, and 
fitted him, under the kindly influences of heavenly grace, for his 
peaceful departure to the better land. And as we come together at 
the beginning of a new seminary year, does not he form one of the 
great cloud of witnesses who compass us round about? and while we 
pray, they praise, and while we praise, they triumph ; for they have 
“come out of great tribulation, and have washed their robes, and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 


There is one fact in connection with the Rev. Dr Murdock 
which deserves in this connection to be recorded and perpetua- 
ted. The “Church Review” was projected as early as the win- 
ter of 1846-47, by the present editor, in connection with the 
Rev. James Mackay, now of Inverness, Scotland, a thorough 
scholar and an elegant writer. Our circulars were issued, re- 
sponses were received, and plans formed for the speedy issue of 
the work, when Mr Mackay’s unexpected removal from the 
country interrupted our arrangements, and threatened to put an 
end to the enterprise. As for ourselves, we shrunk from the 
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undertaking, and if left to our own wishes should have at 
once given it up, as, indeed, we had already determined to do. 
It was at this — that the Rev. Dr Murdock reassured us, 
and by his words of encouragement nerved us up to a labour, the 
nsibility of which was in some imperfect degree felt, rag 
little of its difficulties was appreciated. From that day he 
took a warm interest in the review. Every of it, from 
beginning to end, he read until the day of his death, and tho 
differing widely from its principles on some points, was to the 
very last one of its firmest and best friends. The hearted 
liberality, and invariable kindness with which he looked upon 
the earnest. and bold enunciation of principles which we hold 
sacred, but which were foreign to his views, will ever be to us 
a pleasing and grateful recollection. He was also a contributor 
to the C jase age ego and besides several learned — of 
important works, the articles on the “Syriac Ignatian Epistles,” 
in Praly 1849 ; on “Modern Pantheism,” ng 8 151 ; on 
“Gibbon Confronted,” in October 1854; and on “ Modern 
Millenarianism,” in January 1856, were from his learned pen. 

At a period like the present, when infidelity, more than 
usually noisy and insolent, is claiming to take natural and phy- 
sical science under its wing, and is beginning to declare oracu- 
larly that there are ouabain between the teachings of re- 
velation and the discoveries of modern science, it may be well 
to hear the testimony of such a man as Dr Murdock, as to the 
claims of Christianity. 

“ His witness on this point was not more intelligent than de- 
cided. Only a few months before his death, he remarked in 
substance to a friend that the whole result of his investigations 
had been to confirm the simple faith of his early years. And 
we have reason to know that as his wisdom ripened, as his soul 
drew near to the solemn aspects of another world, and above all, 
as the calm decline of old led his intellect back from the 
cold, proud heights of mere learning into the region of feelin 
and desire, where the heart, if knit to Christ, enjoys a pose 

outh ; bd pecs: reason to know that as these Reneeene AN on, 
e regarded with increasing suspicion all philosophical refine- 
ments of revealed truth, and all the quibbling a of modern 
sceptics, and reposed with a more undoubting confidence upon 
the great facts and elementary verities of the Christian system.” 

Dr Murdock never, we think, had any sympathy with the ten- 
dency always so strong in New England towards a s tive 
and metaphysical theology. And the philosophy of the school- 
men, which more or less underlies all New England divinity, a - 
philosophy which limits the attributes, declares the 
and va rad the motives of the Supreme Being—a philosophy 
which crept into the church as early as the sixth century—this 
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whole system of metaphysical lation never, we believe, had 
any share of Dr Murdock’s confidence. And yet the formal ex- 
ware of doctrine, as always held by the orthodox of New 
land, Dr Murdock received and maintained. And we know 
with what intense dislike he viewed recent attempts to graft a 
German neological element into the theology of New England, 
and that too on the part of men who are but the merest novices 
in German literature and learning. He understood too well the 
character of the genuine article to be taken with such a miserable 
inchbeck imitation. Dr Murdock’s thorough distrust, and re- 
fection even, of all metaphysical refinements and speculations in 
theology, and his most cordial reception of the great distinctive 
doctrinal facts of the gospel, were strong points in his character, 
on which there is no room for dispute. And such distrust in the 
case of one, like him, capable of detecting the subtlest metaphy- 
sical distinctions, and his most cordial belief in the simple 
and truths of divine revelation as they have ever been held and 
taught in the church, is a fact not without its value at the pre- 
sent day, when men claiming to be scholars are seeking to un- 
dermine public confidence in God’s written word. 

If we were to attempt a complete portrait of Dr Murdock’s 
character, we should need to speak of his early orphanage, and 
his being thus led to the formation of habits of self-reliance ; of 
his insatiable thirst for knowledge, and his early efforts to 
cure a Latin grammar and dictionary, which were studied at 
first secretly, and only in the intervals of severe manual labour ; 
of his character in maturer life, and especially as a pastor, 
preacher, and college professor, in each of which relations he 
won that enviable distinction which the true metal always re- 
ceives over its tawdry counterfeit ; we should need also to de- 
scribe more particularly several traits in his character to which 
we can now only allude ; such as his entire freedom in his‘ ad- 
vancing years from the infirmities of temper which often cha- 
racterise old , as petulance and moroseness—his youthfulness 
and vivacity of feeling, and his pleasure in witnessing and mi- 
nistering to the enjoyment of others—his amiability and kindness 
of manner, by which he won the hearts of children to himself— 
his taste for theoretical and practical mechanics—his thorough 
familiarity with the political and civil affairs and changes among 
the nations of the earth—his interest in the progress of modern 
discovery—his remarkable talent for conversation, and his power 
of adapting himself to all classes of society, so that there were 
few employments and pursuits in which he did not seem per- 
fectly at home. Indeed, there was in him such a versatility of 
talent, and such a variety, fulness, and accuracy of resources, 
such an evenness and etry of character, as rendered him, 
in our judgment, one of the most remarkable of men. 
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In looking back upon the life and character of Dr Murdock, 
there is one respect especially in which that life deserves to be 
held up as an example to the young professional men of the . 
present day ; and that is, the persistence with which he kept up, 
even to the last, the habits of a diligent student. See him, for 
example, at the age of seventy years, the fatal threescore and 
ten, when most persons yield to the infirmities of old age, yet 
see the venerable doctor catching a glimpse of the New Testa- 
ment, the life and labours of the Messias, in the very vernacular 
of the apostles themselves. Its freshness of manner and style, 
its simplicity and evident truthfulness of meaning, at once arrest 
its attention. He can at first get no good grammar of the 
ancient Syriac ; and so he makes one for himself, tracing out 
step by step the forms and conjugations of the Syriac verbs ; and 
doing the whole with an air of perfect neatness and scholarly 
elegance which would have charmed an old copyist of the Middle 
Ages. At last his work is done ; and we of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are permitted for the first time to follow in the foo of 
the apostles, and hear them, not in the pure and classic Greek 
of the schools, but in their own simple and artless way tell how 
they understood the great living teacher. Of all his literary 
labours there was none to which he reverted with more pleasure 
than to this translation of the Syriac New Testament. 

Dr Murdock, just before his last journey to the south, entered 
thoroughly upon the study of the Arabic language ; and here 
the same old trouble met him, the want of a really good Arabic 
grammar ; and he met the difficulty now as he had met it nearl 
ten years before. We have before us, in almost the last hand- 
writing of the venerable octogenarian, the full conjugations of 
the Arabic verbs, regular, irregular, and defective, &., in which 
he noted and marked every change in form and signification 
with that same precision and elegance which would become the 
youthful student of twenty years. Beyond a question this is one 
of the most wonderful productions of the nineteenth century ; it 
shews that the intellect and heart of the American people are 
not altogether given up to the grossness of material pursuits ; it 
is an achievement which, at least, will not suffer in compari 
with the proudest material triumphs of those whom this physical 
and commercial age regards as its great and successful men. 
Nor ought such an example to be lost, especially upon the young 
students of our country. And yet see how most of them at 
their very entrance upon the active duties of their profession, at 
once throw away their Latin and Greek classics, their Hebrew 
and Greek bibles, lose all relish for active study, read little else 
than the newspaper and pictorial literature of the day, and soon 
degenerate into the mere dull and stupid perfunctorist, and their 
official teachings become little else than an endlessly recurring 
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series of stale truisms and empty platitudes. There is, after all, 

but one path to the temple of wisdom ; and the life of Dr Mur- 

dock is proof that patient, persevering, life-long labour is 

pe indispensable to him who would successfully follow 
r it. 

We have omitted till now to speak of the most important 
feature in Dr Murdock’s character ; that is, as a religious man. 
His own description of himself, as given to his class in 1847, 
and published in their “ Memoirs,” is, that “He is a strict 
Congregationalist, associates with the orthodox, but calls no 
man master. Without attaining full assurance, he has never 
relinquished his hope of salvation through divine grace. He 
is familiar with death and the grave, and relying on the media- 
tion of the Lord Jesus Christ, he is calmly and cheerfully wait- 
ing for the time when he must bid adieu to all sublunary 
things.” Dr Murdock thus declares himself to be a “ strict’ Con- 
gregationalist ;” and such he was, and a thoroughly consistent 
one. If any of the readers of the Church Review are disposed 
to ask, how a man of such unquestionable learning could adopt 
and hold tenaciously Congregational notions of church order and 
government, we can only answer by quoting the following ques- 
tion and answer from the “ Congregational Catechism,” of which 
he was mostly the author. 

“ Ques. 7. What authority has the mere example or practice 
of the apostolic age in respect to the organisation and govern- 
ment of churches ?” 

“Ans. It has not the authority of a law, obligatory upon 
all succeeding ages ; but it is an exemplification of apostolic 
wisdom and prudence, in adopting suitable rules and la- 
tions for the infant churches, in that age and state ‘of the 
world.” 

Dr Murdock’s personal religious character was much more a 
matter of principle than of mere emotion. It was not destitute 
of emotion ; for he had within him a fountain of deep feeling, 
of the intensity of which a stranger would not dream. For 
one, whose calm, contemplative mind had gone over the whole 
subject of personal religion with such deep anxiety and such 
searching analysis—its nature, its reliability, the ground of his 
own personal belief and hopes, such a mind had within itself 
depths of emotion not less real, because, like the majestic river, 
noiseless, And yet his religion was manifested in the even 
tenor of a placid life, in the systematic and constant perform- 
ance of the ordinary public and private duties of the Ghristian 
calling, rather than in the language of cant or pretension. But 
his religion was an earnest and living thing, as those who knew 
him best will bear witness. 

One who was often with him during his last sickness, and 
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who ministered to him the consolations of the (Rev. Dr 
Buck), thus describes his closing hours ; “Those who knew Dr 
Murdock, will not require to be told that he had been long 
looking for and expecting the death-summons; and, as the 
messenger approached, he waited patiently and serenely his 
change, a in faith and full of hope. No cloud was suffered 
to hang over his future prospects, nor the least aberration of in- 
tellectual perspicuity to embarrass him during his confinement. 
As he never was a rapturist, even in health, so his last hours 
were not ch ised by high impulses and exultant anticipa- 
tions of heavenly glory; but by the firm trusting of an abiding 
faith, and a good hope, entering to that within the veil. The 
writer of this sketch visited him as often as prudence indicated, 
and at every interview had his heart greatly refreshed by the 
exhibitions of earnest faith, fervent love, and boyant hope, by 
one so near the spirit land.” 

His desire to return to New Haven and die - - midst of 
his kindred and acquaintance, was very strong—for he poanens 
strong local attachinente—bat ge that his days were 
nearly numbered, he yielded all anxiety, and declared, “ the tie 
which binds me to earth will soon be severed, but I feel resigned 
to meet my God.” His last act on earth, visible to mortal eye, 
was to lift his hand, even then cold in death, and point upward 
to that bright and beautiful land of the = which seemed 
just opening upon his departing spirit. ho can doubt that, 
‘with him, faith is now bate anates hope is swallowed up in 
joy? 

We have thus presented a brief, and, as we feel, a most im- 
perfect sketch of the life, labours, and character, of the Rev. Dr 
JaMES Murpock. The perpetuity of his name and of his fame 
does not depend upon our "keble endeavours. He has erected 
his monumentum aere perennius ; and he will live as long as 
sacred literature has a place in the hearts of a Christian people. 
They who knew him only by reputation will, we trust, not be 
unwilling to see even this imperfect description of what he was ; 
and, for ourselves, we have only ochre a painful yet a plea- 


sant duty in thus lingering over the memory of one who was as 
remarkable for his private virtues, as for those noble talents by 
which his name and reputation will be embalmed for ever in 
the gratitude and respect of his fellow-men. 
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Art. VI.—1. Zutawia, or the ty solo rt“ ies. Histori- 
cal Sketches by a Minister of the Presbyterian Church. New 
York: M. W. Dodd. 1855. 

2. The Liturgy of the Church of Scotland, or John Knox’s 
Book of Common Order, as prescribed by the General As- 
sembly, and used in the Church of Scotland at and after the 
Reformation. Edited and carefully revised by the Rev. JOHN 
Cummina, M.A., Minister of the Scotch Church, Crown Court, 
Little Russel Street, Covent Garden. London : 1840. 

3. Mercersburg Quarterly Review. July, 1856. Art. 1— 
Liturgical Worship. By a Presbyterian Divine. 


-_ ee whose titles we have given above, are among 
e many indications now existing, of what may v 

be called a Liturgical Movement. It is very pes Atha that — 
is such a movement, both in England and America, amo 
those who have. been hitherto most deeply prejudiced against 
forms of worship. What will be the issue of this movement, 
and how far it will carry those who are in it, no one 
can forsee, as yet ; but that there is a reality about it, and that 
it will result in something, no one can doubt who is at all familiar 
with the subject. It is now about fifteen years since Dr Cum- 
ming, the popular Scotch preacher of London, published the Old 
Lit of the Church of Bcotland, with a carefully written pre- 
face, in which he ventures the opinion that “ for th —— 

of people, the partial use of a form of prayer would be truly 
valuable.” This book, at last, attracted the attention of the 
Edinburgh Review, and an elaborate article, written evidently 
by a Presbyterian, and which is altogether favourable to a par- 
tial introduction of a liturgy into the Church of Scotland, makes 
these four points as the result of an independent scriptural 
examination of the subject : 

1. That the Lord’s Prayer is the only form of words, the use of 
which is enjoined in the New Testament. 

2. That the uniform practice, both of Christ and his apostles, was 
such as to indicate their approval of ritual prayers. i 

3. That extempore public prayer, on ordinary occasions, is nowhere 
recommended or even sanctioned. a 

4. That extempore prayer, even in public on extraordinary occa- 
sions, is sanctioned by apostolic exam 

The evident design of the writer in the Edinburgh Review, is 
to advocate the a forms in public worship. 

Under the title of Eutaxia, expressive of the beauty and 
order of divine service, a Presbyterian clergyman of this country, 
a son of Dr Baird, (we name the author or editor with pleasure, 
for the high tone and churchly spirit of his book,) has published 
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the Genevan and the Scottish Liturgies, Baxter’s Reformed 
Liturgy, the Reformed Dutch Liturgy, and the Palatinate 
Liturgy, &c., &., with interesting historical sketches, serving to 
shew that early Presbyterianism was not opposed to forms, and 
also, indirectly, that the use of forms is not inconsistent with the 
oe mee spirit of devotion. The work is very happily conceived 
and executed, and it cannot fail to exert a very healthful infiu- 
ence, wherever it is read. The object which the author has in 
view, appears in the following quotation : 


It is quite evident that it (the Directory of Worship) * * * * 
does not meet all the wants of public devotion, nor answer all the 
ends of an aid to public prayer. It defines and arranges the parts 
of divine service ; but it does not furnish forms of la’ suitable 
for their expression. The ready assistance to the minister in con- 
ducting, and to the people in following oral supplications, is not sup- 
plied by a work whose sole object is to state and describe the con- 
stituent elements of worship. There is a necessity palpable and 
widely felt, for something more than this, to meet the exigencies of 
the case. 

Does the Presbyterian Church allow or contemplate any such sub- 
sidiary provision for the celebration of public worship? Are her 
ministers interdicted the use of sound and well conceived formularies ; 
and are they shut up to the necessity of original composition for the 
most solemn, difficult, and trying function of their office, without 
even the right of previous preparation for the task ? 

There is in the church of Christ a rich and copious literature of 
devotion, accumulated by the consecrated labours of many ages. Holy 
men of prayer have been gifted at some periods, as few can claim to 
be now, with elevation of thought and language necessary for the 
pred mm expression of devout feeling. The period of Primitive zeal 

uced such minds, The period of reformation in the church 
brought out others. Are we, in less favoured days, debarred from 
the fruits of these high spiritual endowments? Do ecclesiastical 
rules exclude us from the use of the best liturgical compositions, and 
force us to rely on our individual resources of conception, however 
crude and meagre, and immature we may find them ? 

Such is, undoubtedly, the popular conception of the matter ; and 
the fact of its general, if not universal prevalence, has led me to at- 
tempt an exhibition of the true theory, and the normal practice of 
our church in this particular. It will be my object to demonstrate, 
first, that the principles of Presbyterianism in no wise conflict with 
the discretionary use of written forms ; and secondly, that the prac- 
tice of Presbyterian churches abundantly warrants the adoption and 
the use of such forms. 


An article in the Princeton Review, which is ascribed to Pro- 
fessor Hodge, commends the argument of Eutaxia to the favour- 
. able notice of its readers, and openly advocates a reform in the 

public worship of the Presbyterian Church. 
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That there is a reality in this movement, is apparent from the 
incidental information that is given of the necessity of some 
action in this matter to sustain the interest of public worship, 
and to- meet the increasing power and attractiveness of the 
Church of England, and of her daughter in America. 

In Scotland there have been large accessions to the English 
Church. “A large body of persons,” says the writer in the 
Edinburgh Review, from whom we have already quoted, “ for 
the most part of the highest class, as regards both station and 
intelligence, is withdrawn from the National Church because 
they greatly prefer the English Church Service to extempora- 
neous prayer ; and was it wise to alienate them, or is it prudent 
to keep them estranged on such grounds? If a large body of 
her members call for a liturgy, is it wise, or prudent, or right, to 
withhold it?” When people talk in that way, it is clear that 
they are in earnest. 

ys the Duke of Argyle: “ Among the numerous families of 
Scotland, who, since the Reformation, but more frequently in 
later times, have left the communion of Presbytery and joined 
that of the English Church, very few have been induced to do 
so by any previous conversion to church principle, * * * * 
But the deeper source of the extensive alienation which has 
taken place, is to be found in the superior attractions of a more 
ritual worship, in the weakness of a predominantly dogmatic and 
informal system to keep up permanent attachment in times of 
religious peace, as well as in some more positive objection to 
which such a system is exposed.” The testimony on this side 
of the water is precisely similar. 


“* The experiment,” says Mr Baird, “of that mode of dealing with 
the subject of public worship, by which everything is left to the un- 
aided individuality of the minister, has been fully tried. For nearl 
two centuries, in the face of all historic precedents, at variance wi 
all other denominations of Christians, and in conflict with their own 
earlier principles and practice, the Calvinistic churches of Great 
Britain and the United States have faithfully adhered to this method, 
unknown in ecclesiastical experience, before the sittings of the West- 
minster Assembly. We believe that the times are drawing near, 
when, by pam attestation, that method will be pronoa defec- 
tive. * * * * No candid person, familiar with the actual con- 
dition of our churches, can refuse to confront this fact: that by so 
much as the public worship of God may be rendered attractive, may 
awaken interest, and excite and sustain devotional feeling ; by so 
much have we lost power and influence as a church * * * * 
Evidently the young are not drawn into our congregations by any 
beauty or impressiveness of our services ; their attachment is not won 
by interest in the devotional exercises of the sanctuary.” 


A Presbyterian divine, in the last July number of the Mer- 
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cersburg Quarterly Review, whose name we would like well to 
know, and to whose article we shall soon refer, thus bears his 
testimony to the wide-spread feeling of dissatisfaction among the 
Calvinistic bodies :— ce 

It is a simple matter of fact, which we feel constrained to account 
for upon purely intrinsic reasons, that the Episcopal congregations of 
our land are the most faithful among us to their own form of wor- 
ship, * * * * It isequally a matter of fact, that the unliturgic 
churches of our land have not that in their mode of service which 
has succeeded, after any positive sort, in exciting the enthusiasm or 
winning the hearty love of the people. On the contrary, the general 
unsatisfactoriness of the extemporal service, has come to be a matter 
of serious complaint, It is painful, but it is truth, and the acknow- 
ledging of the truth willdo us good. * * * * To our mind, 
the fact of an inattentive and irreverent congregation, is a momentous 
wrong ; and we hold that if the liturgy offers to correct this state of 
things, then it is the church’s duty to make the trial. 

This testimony is sufficient, we believe, to shew that there is 
an unwonted interest manifesting itself among the Presbyterian 
and Congregational bodies of Christians. The Dutch Reformed 
Church is openly discussing a revision of their liturgy, with a 
view to its more general adoption. We are confirmed in the 
opinion that this is no mere ing interest—no temporary and 
spasmodic movement, from the fact that it is in harmony with 
our advancing civilization. The taste of our people is becoming 
more refined and cultivated, of which we have fall proof in many 
forms of social life. 

Church architecture and church music are receiving in our 
day no little share of attention. The old prejudice against 
Gothic churches and against chanting is fast wearing out, and 
there is a strong taste growing up among large classes of Chris- 
tian people for ewe in the worship of God. All this feeli 
points directly to liturgical worship, and makes the inconveni- 
ences of the extemporaneous mode more manifest. 

But, our readers will observe that in this whole movement 
there is not the first sign of deep church feeling—no longing for 
unity, no sense of the evils or the sin of schism, no doubts as to 
the essential ca gaan of the position of the various denomina- 
tions into which we are divided. That there are those, here and 
there, who are led to the adoption of church principles, we know, 
but certainly there is no movement in this direction, and nothing 
that will give us any ground to hope for a speedy c in the- 
relative position of Va Christian bodies towards other. 
This movemeut is strictly denominational and sectarian, and 
the various sects that separated from the Church of — 
desiring all the time to be as much, unlike her as possible, are 
new, many of them, seeking to adopt as measures of self-pre- 
servation the very thing which their ancestors discarded. 
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And to this peculiarity we desire to call ial attention, 
from its bearing on the Liturgical questions which are now the 
subject of discussion im our own communion. It has been 
seriously argued that our Liturgy, with its fixed forms, is a bar 
to church unity; that there are many persons ready to adopt 
Episcopacy, who are deterred by its accompaniment of an un- 
varying worship, and that if we would allow these persons. some- 
thing of that liberty to which they are accustomed, we should 
aos large accessions to ao church. Now, = confess, we 

ave no very great r this argument of expediency. 
We are somewhat familiar with the reasoning with which the 
Nonconformists strove to vindicate their course, which resulted 
in their separation from the Church of England, and we doubt 
not in the least there were good reasons for not yielding to their 
many frivolous demands. 

But there is now, so far as we are able to perceive, no such 
class of persons in existence. There is no body of men any- 
where that would be conciliated or attracted to the church by 
Liturgical concessions. We might reduce ourselves entirely to 
the level of the non-Liturgic totlies around us, so far as worship 
is concerned, without advancing in the least the cause of Epis- 
copacy or church unity. How many Congregational, or Pres- 
byterian, or Methodist, or Baptist clergymen, would be induced 
thereby to receive ordination at the hands of a bishop of the 
church? How many laymen of these several bodies would for- 
sake their pastors from a feeling of the sin of schism? The 
truth is, the whole tendency of things, from the natural working 
of sectarianism, has been downward from the beginning of the 
Nonconformist movement ; and though there are some signs of 
a reaction in our day, yet that reaction has commenced, if at 
all, just where it naturally would commence, in those matters 
which are obvious to all, im the worship of the church, There 
is no proof that the Calvinistic bodies—we use this term simply 
for convenience—are in the least softened towards Prelacy, or 
suspect that they are guilty of the sin of schism ; but they are 
gr aes to perceive that their way of worship is inferior to the 

ld church way that they abandoned, and so they are determined 


to —_ that way, in part at least, and perpetuate as long as 


possible the separation. 

Let us see what chance there is of their success. Will they 
be able to return to primitive and churchly forms of worship ? 
It is said of the late President Dwight, of Yale College, that 
when a brother cler, n inquired why they could not have a 
Liturgy as well as the Church people (of which they greatly 
stood in need to restrain the irregularities of worship), he simply 
answered him by the inquiry, “ Who shall prepare it?” And 
this is the difficulty which every person who has written on the 
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subject has, tacitly at least, acknowledged. It is conceded on 
all sides that no Doctors in Divinity, no General’ Assemblies, 
nor Associations, in our day, are able to compose a Liturgy ; 
but it is maintained that a Liturgy may be compiled out of pre- 
existing forms, and some there are who would make the ne 
vinistic forms the basis, and others who would take the earlier 
rituals,—and these, they think, if modified to suit the times, 
could meet the wants of the present day. Now, we have strong 
doubts whether it is possible to revive the Liturgies of Calvin or 
of Knox, and still stronger doubts whether any modification of 
the ancient Liturgies can meet and satisfy the spirit of modern 
Presbyterianism or Independency. 

The history of Puritanic Liturgies has not been such as to 
inspire much hope respecting them. What has it been but a 
history of failures? There are a few facts in this connection 
that are full of meaning. In 1557 the Liturgy of Knox was 
sent over into England. It was sent over to be used in England. 
It was dedicated to his brethren in England. The Noncon- 
formists were not satisfied even with the second Book of Edward ; 
Knox never heartily approved the English Liturgy; he thought 
it savoured of the ancient superstition, and, therefore, from his 
safe retreat he sent over to his suffering brethren his idea of a 
pure and scriptural Liturgy. How far this Liturgy of Knox 
was used in England we have no means of knowing ; but in 
Scotland, when the Presbyterian religion was established, it be- 
came the common order of the church. It was established as 
the Scottish Lit , 

But the Scotch Presbyterians soon wearied of their Liturgy. 
It gradually fell out of use. No one knows when it was at last 
abandoned, but at the end of a quarter of a century there was 
not, probably, a church in the kingdom where the Liturgy of 
Knox or any other Liturgy was used; and at the end of a 
hundred years, at the meeting of the Westminster Assembly, 
the Kirk of Scotland joined with the Presbyterians of England 
in establishing the Directory of Worship. is is the first fact. 
The Liturgy of Knox not only failed in England when placed 
side by side with the Church Liturgy, but it failed in Scotland 
when it had free scope and was oo by authority. 

The history of the Directory of Worship is not more encourag- 
ing. At the sitting of the Westminster Assembly the Church 
of England was entirely prostrate, her Liturgy was proscribed, 
and her clergy scatte: Presbyterianism was in the ascending, 
and the Kirk of Scotland, formally abandoning its Common 
Order, which it had not in fact used for many years, adopted the 
Directory of Worship, which was thus established over the two 
kingdoms. But this Directory not only failed to assert itself, 
and to gain a hold upon the English nation, but it has not been 
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an actual directory of Le Rap to those in England, Scotland, or 
America, who acknowl e Westminster Assembly. 

The conference of the Savoy was the last attempt to recon- 
cile the Puritans and Nonconformists to the Church of Eng- 
land. The English prayer book was submitted to the severest 
tests. Its enemies were allowed to muster all their strongest 
arguments against it, nor were they slow to avail themselves of 
their privilege ; and at last they presented a new liturgy, com- 
posed by the celebrated Ric Baxter, which they prayed 
might be adopted, as well as the order, and that either of them 
might be at the discretion of the ministers. 

t certainly was not to be expected that the church party 
would do otherwise than reject with something of contempt a 
liturgy which was constructed on the aap ey of excludi 
almost everything that had been formerly in use, but it might 
have been ex that the Nonconformists, beaten and re- 

ulsed and ridiculed for their presumption, would have esteemed 
high this lit which they had thought worthy to be placed 
si y side with the prayer book of the Church of England, 
and would have used it, all the more zealously and pertina- 
ciously for the contempt that had been put upon it. But it 
was not so. Baxter’s Reformed Liturgy, rejected by the church, 


was never adopted by the Nonconformists ; it fell everywhere 


into practical contempt. 

Now these experiments will serve to shew that it is no 
thing to make a iturgy, and impose it on a people ; nor is it 
any easier to impose a dead liturgy upon them. ese teform- 
ative liturgies are not available in our day, for the same reason 
that they never were available. They were impositions ; and 
this is the precise difference between them and the prayer book 
of the Church of England, which is nothing else the old 
service of the church reformed. The Church of England did 
not need a liturgy, nor was the man living that could have 
composed a lit that would have been received. Her 
liturgy had been the growth of centuries ; it was rooted in the 
affections of her people, its words were as music in their ears, 
its varied festivals and fasts had hallowed the whole Christian 

. With the reformation of religion there was of course a 
revision of the church’s liturgy, but that revision was conducted 
on the principle of retaining all, in substance and in form, that 
could be retained. This, which was the great offence in the 
eyes of the Puritans, was the special excellence and glory of the 

lish Reformation, 

The Mercersburg Reviewer is astonished at the immeasurable 
superiority of the prayer book to the liturgies of Calvin, Knox, 
and Baxter ; and the Edin Review is forced to say that 
“the liturgy of the Church of land, notwithstanding some 
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faults, is, perhaps, the most perfect of existing liturgies.” Now 
it is very pleasant to hear these acknowledgments, which we 

ight greatly multiply ; because it was by alleging manifold 
and deadly errors in the prayer book, that the fathers of the 
Pres ians and Independents sought to justify their oo 
tion from the Church of England ; and if the prayer book be 
so excellent as many of them are now ready to acknowledge, 
then this separation was entirely without justifying cause. 

But it was not the intrinsic excellence of the prayer book, as 
contrasted with the Calvinistic liturgies, that gave it favour. 
The English people did not calmly choose between the two and 
decide upon the merits of the case. This prayer book of the 
Church of England, after al] the changes that it underwent 
through a long period of revision, gave still to her sons and 
daughters the old creeds, the old psalms and hymns, and spiri- 
tual songs that their souls loved; they still heard the voice to 
which they had been accustomed to yield glad submission, and 
hence while the liturgies of the Reformation, as the Edinburgh 
Review declares, are probably less known to the Christians of 
Sagiend and America than the liturgies of Antioch and Caesarea, 
and many persons know not that such liturgies were ever used, 
the Prayer Book of the Church of England has lost nothing of 
its hold on the affectionate reverence of the millions who now 


find its ancient and time-hallowed forms a fit expression of their 
most — religious feelings. , 

And as the endeavour to construct and impose a liturgy has 
always proved a failure, so must the endeavours to revive and to 
impose on any _“ who have not been trained to them, the 


ancient liturgies. e Mercersburg reviewer, abandoning the 
Calvinistic offices as hopeless, looks to the old liturgies for help. 
He says : 

Why cannot we do what the English Church did, cast off the 
errors which have accrued to them, mingle the work of the Refor- 
mation with them, and adopt them? Why fati our souls to no 
purpose with original attempts in a region which, may we not say, 
the Head of the Church has already fitted to our hand? For our 
own part we may say so without hesitation. It is our opinion, that 
the anaphoral offices of the liturgies of St James, St Basil, and St 
Chrysostom, bear upon a scriptural comparison, far more Divine 
marks than the communion or baptismal forms which it has been 
our lot to find in the pulpits of our churches. 


The answer to these earnest questions is obvious. It is im- 
possible for any body of men at this day, to do what the Church 
of England did three hundred years ago. For, that work was 
@ process in her real life. The church inherited the ancient 
liturgies ; they were hers of right, and she “mingled the work 
of the Reformation with them,” because the reformation was an 
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era in her natural life. When the Church of England, under 
the impulse of the new movement which she felt, proceeded to 
a ater 2 examination of the ancient liturgies; it was with the 
view of seeing bow much of her own loved ritual she might retain ; 
how many of those forms which had been long endeared to her 
children she might continue still to use. The Church of England 
was never in the condition when she was required to construct 

lit ; she had only to reform her worship and to purify it ; 
and in , this reformation was conducted by men not anxious 
for change, and who did not seek to make their own impressions 
a rule for the whole Church of Christ. 

To impose a liturgy constructed out of the ancient offices, 
upon the Presbyterians of our day, would be a work radically 
different from anything that was accomplished in the reforma- 
tion of the English service. 

We conclude, therefore, that it is not erie for the Presby- 
terians, or Independents, ever to enjoy the blessings of a liturgy 
through any process of construction that they may devise; but 
if this movement were to lead the more thoughtful of them to a 
reconsideration of the grounds of separation, to a calm weighing 
of the arguments urged by their very zealous ancestors against 
the Book of Common Prayer, we should hope that many of them 
would discover that that separation was a serious and fatal error, 
and that there is no need of their constructing or arranging a 
new liturgy at all, because the church from which they sprung, 
retained, preserved, and handed down to our times a service 
which breathes the spirit of the primitive and apostolic church, 
and is at the same time the noblest monument of the 
Reformation. 





Art. VII.—Critique of Pure Reason, translated from the Ger- 
mam of Immanuel Kant, by J. M. MEIKLEJOHN, for BoHNS’ 
Philosophical Library. 

Rational Psychology, or the subjective idea and the objective 
law of all intelligence, by LavRENS P. Hickok, Professor of 
Christian Theology in the Theological Seminary of Auburn. 


A work that should fully present to the American mind the 

system of Kant; has long been a desideratum. Reviews, 
sketches, eulogiums, and criticisms, we have had in abundance. 
We are sometimes told that all wisdom is laid up in German 
Philosophy, and then again that German mereram ! is @ mass 
of absurdity. One tells us that before the profound investiga- 
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tion of Kant and his successors, the works of Locke, Bacon, and 
Reid fall asunder and vanish, as a mist before the rising sun. 
Another, that our German cousins have only gone on & 
few ideas stolen from our own metaphysicians. that between 
the admirers and the contemmners of this philosophy, we, of the 
class of common minds, are left quite at a loss as to what we 
should believe. We naturally turn to those who have made 
these subjects a study, and expect that they will enlighten us 
as to what is the real truth in the case. We cannot but think 
that if some one would condescend to speak to us in our own 
tongue, and tell us in plain English what are the wonderful 
discoveries of this new and all-surpassing school of philosophers, 
we could judge for ourselves as to their truth and value. ose 
who have hitherto attempted it, have failed to convey any clear 
idea of the matter, either because they found nothing to com- 
municzte, or because they found our language inadequate as a 
medium for the purpose, or else because they were themselves 
incompetent to the task. For the most part, they have fallen 
into the use of the same terms which they undertook to explain, 
finding it easier to transfer than to translate them. Indeed, 
we often half on om them of being a little vain of their acquire- 
ments, and delighting to talk in a language, and discourse of a 

stem, which we, their humbler brethren, do not understand. 


e hardly know whether to be most amused or offended with 
such mee The complacent exhibition of an unheard-of 


c cation, the ae corm of an outlandish termi- 
nology, and the parade of technical distinctions, accompanied 
with an air of affected and parvenue familiarity, while they may 
create a smile, are yet a serious offence to the honest student in 
his search for truth. What has long been needed, is that some 
competent mind should give us, in the language of Reid and 
Edwards, the entire work of Kant, translating sentence by sen- 
tence, and chapter by chapter, as they occur in their order, with 
here and there snch short foot-notes as might be necessary. 
Give us thus the work of Kant, and we will judge for ourselves 
whether it is worth anything or not. Or if we must havea 
book, let some one shew us what Kant has added to the thoughts 
of Locke and Bacon, and Reid, what new truths he has brought 
to light, or what new combinations of old truths he has given. 
The work of Kant may thus be shewn to be a most intelligible 
and most valuable addition to the science of the mind, unequalled 
since the days of Aristotle. These offices have been attempted 
—and it must be confessed that they have been in a good degree 
perforraed—by the authors ——— of the works referred to 
at the head of this article. e ‘wanstation of Kant’s Critique 
of Pure Reason, by Meiklejohn, in the Bohn Library, has done 
much, very much, if not all that could be desired, towards 
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bringing the great work of Kant within the reading of the com- 
mon English student. The translator has fairly represented 
both the language and the thought, both: the letter and the 
idiom, so that the lover of philosophy will find little to complain 
of. If the student is willing to spend the time and effort neces- 
sary to master the thought, he will find little difficulty with the 
a He may readily come at the system of the 
great philosopher, and learn what he taught. 

The work of Prof. Hickok, entitled “ Rati Psychology,” 
is an honest and vigorous attempt to reproduce the system of 
Kant, on its own basis, with modifications and amendments. It 
is, therefore, neither a translation nor an abridgment, nor yet a 
commentary, but it takes the title of an original work. The 
book shews earnest and industrious thinking, and will be found 
by the student of philosophy to be a help in his studies. Prof. 

ickok has, unquestionably, wrought some improvements into 
the system of Kant. Whether all the changes he has made are 
improvements, may admit of a doubt. Be that as it may, an 
American reproduction of the Kant is a notable event. 
Ifa successful perfecting of the tian system would be the 
greatest triumph,—certainly to attempt it is honourable ; and 
though the point may not be reached, there may be at least a 
creditable failure. Our author has done for the cause of philo- 
sophy a valuable work, and has achieved for himself a worthy 
distinction. 

And now, since the + work of Kant is brought within the 
reach of American students, both by a thorough translation, and 
by a reproduction of it on our own soil, it may be of service to 
present a brief outline of his system, comparing it with the work 
of Prof. Hickok, and thereby ascertaining what improvement 
the latter has made upon the former, and what are the peculiar 
merits of his work. 

Kant undertook his great work as a criticism on the Material- 
istic scepticism of which Hume was the principal representative, 
the Idealism of which Berkeley stands at the head, and the 
Rationalism of which Des Cartes, Leibnitz, and Wolf, are the 
most prominent leaders. But this und ing involved him in 
the necessity of examining de novo the whole system of the 
mind, and of ascertaining for himself what the mind can do and 
what it cannot,—what is the method and what the extent of its 
knowing. 

Berkeley and Hume had, each in his own way, denied the 
capabilities of the mind, by a — hy which not been 
answered on any logical ciples, and was deemed unanswer- 
able by their followers. e one had denied our capability of 
knowing the external world, and the other had denied the great 
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inciple of causation,—thus ing away all know of 
God ad nature demonstrated sdaveuile cutpeoiainin ae 

On the other hand, Des Cartes had discarded altogether an 
experience as necessary to a knowledge of God or the soul, and, 
by a system of pure Rationalism, had sought to solve these 
problems. The critique of Kant rescued the evidence of the 
senses and the law of causation from the erroneous systems of 
Berkeley and Hume, and restored them to their rightful 
authority as facts and integers in the science of the mind. It 
also brought down the pretensions of the Rationalism of Des 
Cartes, and showed that the only reliable source of knowledge 
is in the joint exercise of the ties of the whole mind, giving 
both experience and reason,—the intuitions of the sensibility 
and the conceptions of the understanding,—and thus affording 
a complete knowledge. 

By this system, however, while Kant made the knowledge of 
whatsoever might be a matter of experience valid and reliable, 
he also excluded from the pale of theoretical philosophy the 
knowledge of God, the soul, and immortality, and handed them 
over to what he denominates the practical reason, which builds 
its arguments on man’s moral nature. 

Kant commenced his investigations with the postulate, that 
in order to be capable of cognising anything, the mind must be 
both a knower and a possessor of knowledge already. Just as 
he who would learn a foreign language, must both know his 
own and be capable of rendering another into it, so the mind 
which would know anything out of itself, must first have a 
knowledge within itself into which to translate the new and the 
unknown out of itself. With this thought Kant discovers, that, 
in fact, the human mind is never without certain conceptions as 
knowledge within it, which conceptions come not from i- 
ence through the senses into the mind, but are found slontiipdn 
the mind, on occasion of its first coming in contact with the ex- 
ternal world, and are therefore not the result, but the conditions 
of all experience ; that the mind becomes conscious of them im- 
siediianily on its contact with external things, and that it could 
never know anything of either an external or an internal world 
without them. These conceptions are called pure know ' 
because they are unmixed with experience, while that know] 
which comes through the senses is styled empirical. 

Another important position of Kant was the distinction which 
he makes in the nature of judgments. A judgment is that act 
of the mind by which we join a predicate to a subject, and of 
these judgments there are two kinds, viz., analytical and syn- 
thetical. An analytical judgment is one that finds all its im- 
port in the analysis of the subject, as, “A horse is a —— 
A synthetical judgment is one that does not find all it affirms 
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of a subject in the subject itself, but goes out of the subject, and 
adds to it in the predicate something not found in it, as, “ Every 
event must have a cause,’—the cause here affirmed being ob- 
viously no part of the event, but something out of and before it. 

With these preliminary thoughts Kant comes to the leading 
divisions of his book. He divides the faculties of the mind into 
sensibility, understanding, and pure reason. The sensibility is 
the faculty for receiving impressions of the external or internal 
sense, and through it alone empirical intuitions are given to us. 
The understanding is the faculty that forms conceptions by 
means of thought. The reason is the faculty for ideas. The 
difference between an idea and a conception is, that the latter 
may be verified by an experience, while for the former no object 
of experience can ever be found. All cognition, according to 
Kant, is made up of an intuition and a conception ; and every 
act of knowing is, the joining together of an intuition of the 
sensibility and a conception of the understanding. by an act of 
judgment. Hence there can be no knowledge of anything 
attained by any one faculty of the mind alone. The sensibility 
alone has only undistinguished sensation ; the understanding, 
only empty conceptions; the reason, only vague ideas, The 
ideas of the reason never find anything corresponding to them 
in the sensibility, and therefore can never become valid know- 
ledge. The conceptions of the understanding may find their 
correlatives in the sensibility, and be joined thereto by an act 
of judgment, and thus become real and valid know of 
things. The ideas of the reason are merely regulative principles 
of the mind. 

We here come to another important step. in the process of 
knowing. By empirical intuition, we receive into the sensibility 
im ons of external objects; joining to them by an act of 
ju t, the conceptions which we have already in the mind, 
we have a valid cognition. But the moment we thus cognise an 
object, that moment we also find ourselves possessed of another 
item of knowledge ; and that is, that the object thus cognised 
must, .as a matter of course, be in space, or if it be an event, 
it must be in time. Now these intuitions of space and time 
were already in the mind before our intuition of the external ob- 
ject. They were only called up, and we became conscious of 
them, by the sensuous intuition of the object.; for, the moment 
we perceived it, we knew it must be in space, or, if an event, 
that it must be in time. If now we abstract from a cognition 
all that by conceptions we add to it, and then all that sensation 
gives, we shall have nothing left but the empty forms of 
and time. ‘And thees.eup all that tha tonaiblliap, deen ish of 
definite knowledge, independent of sensations and conceptions 
They are called pwre intuitions, and are found as a-priori and 
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primitive knowledge in the mind, anterior to experience and 
conditional for it. This, according to Kant, is the whole office 
of the sensibility, to furnish the pure forms of space and time, 
and the indefinite sensations which external objects or internal 
states produce upon it. Neither these sensations, nor these 
forms of s and time, have, according to him, any objective 
reality. The sensations are only phenomenal, and the 

and time only formal, and exist only within the mind itoclf as 
its subjective experience and modes of knowing. Space and 
time are not properties at all of real things, but are only the 
forms of phenomena. These phenomena, though they have no 
objective reality, and exist only in the mind, are yet not mere 
illusions of the mind acting upon itself, but have a valid objec- 
tive cause in the external world where all our knowledge has its 
source. Kant assumes an external world as cause of the pheno- 
mena appearing in sense, but denies that we have any means of 
knowing what it is. We shall yet see the bearing of his 

upon this assumption. That he should deny the reality of phe- 
nomena as external objects, follows of course from denying the 
objective reality of space and time. We shall revert to this in 
the sequel. 

We come now to the second division of the book, viz, the 
faculty of the understanding. And this is subdivided into two 
parts, named the understanding and the judgment,—the office 
of the former being the furnishing of conceptions, and that of 
the latter being the subsumption of facts under these concep- 
tions. The understanding furnishes conceptions, the judgment 
connects them with intuitions, and thus gives us a knowledge of 
—. If now we observe all the varieties of our judgments, 
we shall ascertain what and how many are the conceptions of 
the understanding. That is, by observing how many things we 
do in the act of judging, we may discern how many original con- 
ceptions we must have already in the mind as knowledge 

, in order to — and translate intuitions, and thus 

we a valid cognition of them. And these conceptions, thus 
found, are termed eae Kant found that in cognising we 
do four things :—1st. We measure or quantitise, i.c., we wnify, 
pluralify and totalify. We take a point, add to it other points, 
and complete om series as one whole. Hence, we must have 
the conception of quantity, as a category made up of the in- 
stants, wnity, —— and totality, the last rere 3 of course, a 
combination of the first two. 2d. He discovers that we affirm, 


we deny, we limit. That is, we really affirm something ; deny 
that it is something else, and distinguish it, and affirm it as 
separate from all else. Hence, we must have the conception of 
quality, made up of the instants of reality, negation, and limi- 
tation,—the last made up of the former two. 3d. He observes 
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that we connect certain qualities together in a substance, ob- 
that a certain roundness, colour, odour, flavour, &c., are 
an apple: and that we connect one phenomenon with another, 
followmg in a fixed and irreversible order, as cause and effect : 
and also that we regard phenomena as acting upon each other 
reciprocally. Thus from all these, we must have the cai 
of relations, made up of the instants, substance, cauee, an 
actions,—the last composed of the first two. 4th. He 
observed that we affirm of things that they are possible, real, or 
necessary, a8 to the mode of their existence. And hence we 
have the category of mode, made up of the three instants, pos- 
sibility, existence, necessity,—the last, as in the other cases, 
being made up of the preceding two. So he makes twelve in 
all, as follows: 


Relation. Mode. 
Rh Substance and Accidents, | Possibility, 
Negation, Cause and Effect, i 
imitati Action and Reaction, Necessity, 

The first two leading categories, viz., tity and is mo 
their subordinate instants, are call aatlodenien 

they relate to objects of intuition in space. The ane two, 
viz., relation and mode, with their instants, refer to the same 


objects as they relate to time, and are connected in substances 
and causes, ee are therefore called omen Add to these 
categories e two pure intuitions of the sensibility, viz., space 
and time, and we hive fourteen original and Seimiee: forms or 
knowledges, which are found a priori in the mind before 
rience, and necessary as conditions to it, and with which the 
mind goes out in quest of new knowledge. For, according to 
Kant, the mind must have both faculties for knowing, and a 
knowledge of TOR Pca Mae OME TP pe 
go out into the world to cognise ote g. And in the first 
contact of the mind with aeaendl ings through the senses, 
these innate and a-priori knowledges discover themselves as 
already in the mind—its original furniture given by the Creator 
with its existence. These ries of Kant are purely subjec- 
tive conceptions, the clue to w ich is given by mental opera- 
tions ; while those of Aristotle are suggested either by gram- 
matical distinctions or the objective genera of things. The 
former are simply the subjective unity of a mental operation ; 
while the latter are the objective unity of things Kant sought 
to ascertain what could be known, by examining the faculties of 
the mind. His predecessors sought to know the faculties of the 
mind, by ascertaining what there was to be known. These ca- 
tegories of the understanding, like the intuitions of the sensibi- 
ar arg meee ma subjective. They are modes 
the mind’s knowing, and are not in themselves objective 
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realities. As space and time are purely ideal, so these, as 

d-time qualities, are also id yo merely the forms of 
knowledge of which sensation furnishes the material. Now the 
office of the judgment is to subsume the the empirical intuitions 
of the sensibility under these categories, within the forms of 
space and time. Under the first it cognises simply — as 
extensive, without knowing anything more about it simply 
that it is a unity and a plurality completed in a totality. 
Under the second, it knows qualities, as real, distinguished and 
defined, having intenswe quantity or degree of quality. Under 
the third, it knows qualities as necessarily connected in sub- 
stances, events as connected with causes, and in the relation of 
action and reaction. And under the fourth, it also cognises 
things as possible, actual, and necessary. In the former two 
cases, the act of the judgment is called mathematical, in the 
latter two it is called dynamical. 

That a conception and an intuition, thus brought together by 
an act of judgment, actually belong to each other, has its proof 
in this, that the act of the intellect by which an intuition is cog- 
nised or conjoined, is precisely the same when the sensation is with- 
drawn, as that by which the conception itself is cognised. The 


intuiting and the yaencing identified in the same act, the 


are 
former being a synthesis of the en and the latter a 
synthesis of the understanding ; and thus the application of the 


conception to the intuition is rendered certain. The identity 
consists in this, that the instants of time gone over in the pro- 
cess of intuiting, correspond to those gone over in the operation 
of conceiving ; and these corresponding instants of time are 
called “the transcendental schema,” being the medium through 
which intuitions and conceptions are shown to belong to each 
other. So, also, in regard to judgments in time. The intuiting 
of succession, when the notion of time is withdrawn, is the 
same as the conceiving of the process of causation; ie, the 
mind in both acts passes over the same instants of time, and 
thus the relation of cause and effect is verified and proved to be 
the only ground of experience. The schema of cause is succes- 
sion in an irreversible order. 

Now this act, by which intuitions are brought under the cate- 
gories, and identified with them in one consciousness, is called 
“the original synthetical unity of apperception,” and is the 
highest principle of all exercise of the understanding. It con- 
sists in subjecting all the operations of the mind to the unity of 
self-consciousness. And thus self-consciousness lies at the basis 
of all the processes of cognition, and holds them all in synthesis 
* The re ee passed through th of the 

Thus we have t e tions sensibility 
and the understanding, which, to Kant, exhaust our 
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whole faculty of knowing truth. Whatsoever cannot be cog- 
nised by bringing a sensuous intuition of it under an under- 
standing conception of it, and thus be brought within the limits 
of space and time, cannot, according to him, be a subject of 
proper knowledge to the human mind. This criterion, as he 
thinks, shuts God, the soul, and immortality, out of the pale of 
theoretical and demonstrated knowledge, and hands them over 
as ideas to the reason. The discussion thus far, has, however, 
secured these two things for which the author set out. 

First, by shewing that space and time are not properties of 
things in themselves, but only the subjective conditions of phe- 
nomena, he has destroyed the foundation of the argument b 
which Berkeley disproved the reality of an external wo 
For, shewing that space and time, and the phenomena which 
they contain, are merely subjective (as Berkeley did), does not 
prove that the causes of phenomena are also subjective. 

And, secondly, he has shewn that the principle of causation 
is an original conception of the mind, which can be verified in 
experience, and without which experience could not be. And 
thus he has overthrown the scepticism of Hume. 

We now come to the third and last division, namely, the Rea- 
son, whose province lies altogether in the supersensible, where 
experience affords neither fact nor theory for our guide. The 
inquiry here is, can reason, without experience, make any valid 
cognition? Can it give us any knowledge of real things? It 
has for the objects of this knowledge—the soul, free and im- 
mortal—the world—and God. Or, in the lan e of Kant, 
“all transcendental ideas arrange themselves in three classes. 
The first of which contains the absolute unity of the thinking 
subject, or the soul. The second, the absolute unity of the 
series of the conditions of a phenomenon, or the world. The 
third, the absolute unity of the conditions of all objects of 
thought in general, or God.” These are the object-matter of 

ay cosmology, and betactn 7 These three objects, 
to exist by arguing from 


c 
a out of nature, cannot be prov: 
any conditions in nature; as, by connecting them with such 
conditions, they become themselves part of nature, and cease to 
be what was ae to be proved, “ supernatural.” The sole 
0! 


text, therefore, of rational psychology, with which, on this prin- 
ciple, to prove the being and immortality of the soul, is this, 
pro y Des Cartes, “ J think.” From this he would infer 
as follows: First, the soul is a substance, and therefore imma- 
terial. Secondly, it is simple, and therefore incorruptible. 
Thirdly, it is a unity, and therefore a personality. These three 
qualities, combined, make spirituality. Fourthly, it exists in 
relation to all possible objects in space, and is therefore the 
VOL. VL—NO. XX. 2A 
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principle of life, which, limited by spirituality, gives immor- 
tality. 


ow, against this argument, Kant proceeds to shew that a 
paralogism or fallacy is involved in each of its steps. (1.) That 
the J, which thinks, must be considered as in thought always a 
subject and aever a predicate, is certain. But this does not 
prove that I am a self-subsisting being or substance. (2.) That 
the J, which thinks, is singular, and cannot be resolved into a 
plurality of subjects, and must therefore be a simple subject, is 
true ; but this does not prove that the J is a simple substance, 
(3.) That the J is identical, amidst all the representations of 
which I am conscious, is true. But to be self-conscious, is not 
to know myself as an object. Therefore this does not prove the 
identity of my substance as a thinking being. (4) That I dis- 
tinguish myself as a thinking being from other things, external 
to me, among which is my body, is true. But this does not 
prove that I could exist as a thinking being, without being 
man, or know my own existence in the absence of x ae 
from which to distinguish it. Thus from the proposition “ 
think,” neither the immortality of the soul, nor its being, 
can be proved. Therefore Kant contends that no rational 
psychology can prove it—and that it can be proved only by the 
practical reason. 

The next topic is cosmology, in which the reason claims to 
prove the being of God, through the regress of nature’s condi- 
tions, thus ; “if the conditioned is given, the whole of the con- 
ditions, and consequently the absolutely wnconditioned, is also 
given.” The argument takes four forms (1.) To prove the 
absolute completeness of the composition of the given totality 
of all phenomena. (2.) To prove the absolute completeness of 
the division of a given totality in a phenomenon. (3.) To prove 
the absolute completeness of the origination of a phenomenon. 
(4.) To prove the absolute completeness of the ieetadiaas of 
the existence of what is changeable ina phenomenon. The 
totality spoken of in each of these cases, is that of phenomena. 
Kant shews that there is such an antinomy or contradiction 
involved in each of these questions, that either side can be 
equally well proved. And first, Thesis: The world has a 
beginning in time, and a limit in space. The proofs are then 
given for these. Antithesis: The world has no beginni 
no limit, but, in relation to time and space, is infinite. The 
proofs are given. Secondly, Thesis: Every composite sub- 
stance in the world consists of simple parts, and there exists 
nothing that is not either itself simple or com of simple 
parts. The Antithesis is stated; and p for each are 
given. Thirdly, Thesis: Causality according to the laws of 
nature, is not the only causality operating to originate the phe- 
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nomena of the world. A causality of freedom is also necessary 
to account fully for these phenomena. The Antithesie is 
stated, and the arguments for each are given. Fourthly, Thesis : 
There — either in, or in a has the world—either as 
a part of it, or as a cause of it—an absolutel ing. 
The Antithesis is then stated, and the sagunitins for 
iven. These several contradictions are of such a nature that 
e who has the affirmative, on either side, is sure of vi ) 
The reason of this appears when we observe that, whatever side 
we take of the question, the statement of our position will be 
' either too great, or too small, for our conception of a regress of 
conditions. For, say the world has no beginning. This state- 
ment is too large for our conception ; because a regress can never 
overtake the eternity that has elapsed. Say that the world has 
a begi ing. it is then too small for our conception, which a 
a perpetually regressive series. And just so of each of the re- 
maining antinomies. And this leads us to the suspicion (which 
the solution verifies) that the contradictions arise out of a false 
mode in which these objects are presented to us For, with 
regard to the first two sets of antinomies, Kant shews that the 
ies are each contending for what does not exist. He that 
contends that the world had a beginning, &c., finds that each 
point in and period in time, must be preceded by another, 
or by nothing. But nothing can never be the subject of ex- 
perience, and cannot limit existence. Hence no experience of 
an absolute limit, and consequently no ience of a condition 
which is absolutely nnconditioned, can be found in our empirical 
regress. On the other hand, it is claimed that there is an in- 
finite series. But as every step of this series is a phenomenon, 
its existence can be proved only by actually taking every step 
in it to infinity, which, of course, could never be done. t as 
phenomena exist only when experienced, of course an infinite 
series does not exist until experienced. The thing here con- 
tended for has, then, no existence. In the last two sets of anti- 
nomies, the thesis and the antithesis may be true without con- 
tradiction. There may be a free cause of phenomena, or there 
may not. There may be a necessary ne, which uature 
depends, or there may not. And thus t di of all 
these questions with the conclusion—that, in the two in- 
stances there was nothing in dispute, and, in the second, neither 
side has the advantage. 
Lastly, he comes to the idea of pure reason—God. Can the 
i of God be proved by reason independent of ience ¢ 
There are three lines of argument. The first is Ontolo- 
gical ; and, starting with the conception of a most real bei 
a being of whom every possible predicate can be affirmed, it 
concludes, that because such a conception contains every pos- 
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sible perfection, therefore a Being, corresponding thereto, exists. 
The fallacy lies in concluding rad a smuaite a real being. 

The next argument is called Cosmological. It — by 
positing an existence as dependent, and then es, that be- 
cause something exists contingently, something else exists ne- 
spent. The fallacy consists in overleaping the endless re- 
gress of conditions, and assuming a first condition—and in 
claiming that such a necessary being must be a most real or 
infinite being. The argument starts with experience, but, find- 
ing it inadequate, finishes with an ontological conception which _ 
it pretended to avoid. The third argument is the Physico-theo- 
logical. This argument is drawn from the marks of design, in 
nature, exhibited in the adaptation of means to ends, po 
unity which pervades the whole ; and it concludes from these to 
one infinite Designer. The fallacy here consists in that a de- 
signer, however great he may be, is only an architect, and not 
at all a free infinite Creator. The design im nature is assumed 
to be supermduced wpon nature ; and then a necessary author 
of this contingent design is called in, and then the transcenden- 
tal idea of a most real being is added to make out God. Thus 
the physico-theolegical argument goes over to the cosmological 
to help itself out,—and failing still, goes over to the ontological, 
both of which it repudiated at the beginning. Thus the being 
of God cannot be proved by any rationalistic process, but remains 
for the reason, as it did for the understanding, a mere idea, in- 
capable of proof by either. The office of the former is to cognise 
through the sensibility ; and the office of the latter, in specula- 
tive philosophy, is simply, by its ideas, to give unity to our 
mental processes. The real work of reason is in the field of 
moral and practical life. 

We have thus hastily passed through the Critique of Kant, 
and find it, as all must, a most shesvnghly systematic and power- 
fully elaborated work. It exhibits the different faculties of 
knowing, and the objects cognised by each: The sensibility 
cognising and time, as pure intuitions, and receiving im- 
pressions from the internal and external sense: The under- 
standing knowing phenomena as distinguished and conjoined 
under the conceptions of quality and quantity, and connected 
in substances and causes: And, lastly, the reason, essaying to 
know the soul, the world, and God, by,its own light, and failing. 
And while a profound sense of gratification is experienced by 
every man who examines Kant’s work, to see with what a strong 

he rescues truth and the mind itself from the grasp of 
error, overthrowing the scepticism of Berkeley and Hume, and 
the illusions of rationalism ; a disappointment is felt on the 
other hand, that, in his system, the great ideas of the soul, God, 
and immortality find no faculties to cognise them, either in the 
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theoretical understanding or in the speculative reason ;—but are 
thrown out alike by the logic of the one and the comprehension 
of the other. We feel, therefore, that his system, as another 
has said, ends in an “enormous deficit,” from which no adjunct 
of a practical reason can save it. 

At this point we take up the work of Prof. Hickok, proposing 
to consider it in relation to that of Kant ; that we may ascertain 
to what extent it is an improvement upon the Kantian system. 
In order to do this, it will be necessary to state, that the great 
deficiency, as is manifest, of the Kantian system, is—its utter 
inability to prove the objective reality of any object of knowledge 
whatever. Though Kant seems to have begun his work with 
the intention of reconciling idealism and materialism, he ended 
with separating them more widely than ever. He n by as- 
suming the reality of an external world as the cause of sensation 
and the starting point of all knowledge, but constructed a sys- 
tem that excludes it. Thus he fell into a self-contradiction, and 
defeated the end of his own undertaking. This fatal idealism 
of his manifests itself throughout his whole system, and may be 
traced to a single original error as its source. It springs una- 
voidably from his denial of the objective reality of space and 
time. How this error affects his whole system, will a by 
considering it in relation to the several faculties. First, the 
sensibility is the faculty for receiving impressions from within 
and from without ; and, in order to do this, it has two original 
and a priori intuitions, viz. and time, into which to re- 
ceive all its impressions __If these two primary intuitions, space 
and time, have no objective reality, but are merely subjective 
modes in which the sensibility receives its impressions, then it is 
impossible to prove that the phenomena which thus appear in - 
the sensibility, are anything but appearances. For, space and 
time, as objective realities, are the only possible media for raped 
ing the objective reality of phenomena. And this they do, by 
giving them a fixed position in space, and a definite period in 
time. Phenomena, then, are nothing but appearances. This 
was the first result of the original sin of denying the objective 
reality of space and time. But the evil does not stop here. 
Passing to the understanding, the errors appear there also. The 
office of the understanding is to a by nage of ne 
but these conceptions, comprising the whole system o: oo 
are purely subjective intellectual forms in the mind. If they 
have objective reality, it is only as they apply to phenomena, 
which they conjoin into quantity, distinguish into quality, and 
connect in substances, causes, and modes But if space and 
time are not objective realities, then, as we have seen, the phe- 
nomena that appear in them are not objective ; and, of course, 
the forms, substances, causes, and modes, which the categories 
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add to phenomena, have no objective reality, but are only sub- 
jective conceptions, — to subjective intuitions, standing in 
a subjective space time. here comes out Kant’s con- 
tradiction of himself. -He began by assuming the objective 
reality of the causes of phenomena, as the starting point of all 
knowledge. Here he denies it, by denying the objective reality 
of the substances and causes which those categories apply to 
phenomena. For if s and time are phantoms, then the 
sensuous material of phenomena that appears in them, is also a 
hantom ; and if this phenomenon is a mere show, then the de- 
finite quantity and distinct qualities which the understanding 
gives to it, are also not realities ; and if qualities are only phan- 
toms, then the substances and causes assigned to them, are also 
unreal. But Kant started by affirming that those substances 
and causes were realities. Hence his self-contradiction. More- 
over, as the objective reality of space and time is essential in 
order to prove the when and the where of a phenomenon, to the 
individual beholding it, in the space and time of which he as an 
individual is cognisant ; so also is it indi ble that substances 
and causes have objective reality, in order that the when and 
the where of this same phenomenon, in one whole of all 
and all time, to all beholders, be proved. For unless there be a 
real objective ground giving a fixed position in space and a de- 


finite period in time to a phenomenon, it will, for aught we can 
shew, appear to each individual in a different and time. 
And thus the system of Kant leaves all our knowledge of nature 
in a bottomless and shoreless idealism. And with — to the 


supernatural, we have already seen that he places the knowledge 
of God, the soul, and immortality, out of the reach, not only of 
the understanding, but of the reason also. 

It has also been thought an error, though perhaps not a fatal 
one, that Kant has given to the sensibility the power of cognising 
the pure and a priori intuition of space and time ; and also to 
the understanding the power of furnishing to itself its own con- 
ceptions, as well as the power of using them ; instead of having 
the reason supply these ideas to the sense and the understanding 
ey, as the conditions of their legitimate action. Another 
defect is noted in the very small account which Kant makes of 
the human will in his system. These errors Prof. Hickok aims 
to correct. 

And thus we come to the design and method of his book, as 
stated in his own words. He says, Ist, “ We need to determine 
the conditional principles of perception im sensation—as the 
basis of an argument for demonstrating that the objects of sense, 
as single qualities and exercises, are valid realities.” 2d, “ We 
need to determine the conditioning principles of all 7 
in the wnderstanding—as the ground for demonstrating that 
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the real objects given in sense, and connected in substances and 
causes, thus becoming a nature of things, are also valid 
realities.” 3d, “ And lastly, we need to determine the condi- 
tioning principles of all comprehension of a nature of things, 
in the faculty of the reason—as the ground for a demonstration, 
that the soul in its liberty, and the deity in his ity, are 
valid existences.” These three statements, it will be seen, cover 
the points in which the system of Kant is found to be defective. 
They correspond to the divisions of the mental faculties, 
sensibility, understanding, and reason—made by Kant, and, 
with certain modifications, adopted by Prof Hickok. Under 
these three heads he conducts all the discussions of his book. 
This is his general method. The “ specific method” in each 
discussion is, first, to find by an a priori process, the subjective 
idea of what must be the operation of ne faculty in knowing; 
and, secondly, to find facts which shall verify this idea, establish 
ing it as the law of the mind's action in the facts. He thus 
makes the criterion of truth to consist in the determined ac- 
cordance of this subjective idea and this objective law. 

In taking up the discussion under the first division above 
named, the sense, he attempts to shew, first, how we must per- 
ceive objects if we do perceive them at all ; secondly, that we do 
actually thus operate, when we try to perceive objects, and think 
we are perceiving them ; and, thirdly, that the objects which we 
thus must perceive, if we do perceive them, and which we thus 
actually do try to perceive, do really exist. Under the second 
head above named, the understanding, he labours to shew, first, 
how we must understand things if we do understand them ; 
secondly, how we actually do operate when we try to understand 
them, and think we un d them ; and, thirdly, he proves 
that the thi which we thus must understand, if we do un- 
derstand at all, and thus actually do try to understand, do really 
exist. Under the third head above named, the reason, he shews, 
' first, how we must comprehend —— if we do-comprehend 

them ; secondly, how we do operate when we attempt to com- 
prehend things ; and, thirdly, he demonstrates that the things 
which we thus must comprehend, if we do comprehend them, 
and which we thus try to comprehend, do really ewist. This is 
‘sala gutenddling sootiding to chlo toctank oné Wiiebek 
n i ing to this me ickok assumes 
the categories of Kant ; and ane, he does not directly employ 
them, he follows their analogy. beginning each discussion, 
the first thing he does, is to find what he calls “an @ priori 
position,” from which to commence the examination. What this 
is, we shall see as we take up the several a In 
taking up the first division of the mind, the sense, Prof. H. first 
seeks an @ priori position for examining the operation of per- 
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ceiving. This he does by abstracting from a phenomenon, as a 
tree or a house, all that appears in sensation, as colour, smooth- 
ness or roughness, hardness or softness, weight or resistance, 
sounds, odours, tastes, all possible qualities, which any faculty of 
sense might receive. There then remains the void place which 
had been occupied by the qualities thus abstracted. This void 
place remains for the intellect alone. It is nothing in the ex- 
perience. It is the real form of the object, from which the 
matter has now been abstracted. One more thing may now be 
taken away ; and that is the outline of the form of this now 
empty object. That process will leave only an undefined 

with nothing in it. The same may be done with time. And 
thus we have pure space and time as primitive intuitions—in the 
mind before any experience—cognised by the intellect alone as 
essential alike to our perceiving objects, and to the ewistence of 
objects themselves. It thus stands out distinctly, as a pure in- 
tuition of the intellect, that space and time are objective realities, 
without which no object can exist nor can be known. By this 
method he refutes the error of Kant, that space and time are 
— subjective modes of the mind’s knowing, and not objective 
realities ; and obtains an a priori position, that is, a position, 
back of all experience, as a starting point for examining the 
operations of the sense in perceiving. 

And now, as to this operation of the sense in perceiving, Prof. 
H. extends the province of the sense into that which Kant has 
assigned to the understanding. Kant gave to the sensibility 
only the capability of receiving impressions. While it had the 
primitive intuitions of space and time, yet, in perceiving empi- 
rical objects, it could only receive a sensuous impression ; and 
all the rest of the act of cognition was assigned to the under- 
standing. Prof. Hickok, differing from Kant in this , 
includes under the sense those operations of the intellect which 
come in under the two categories of quantity and quality, and 
makes perception, just as Kant does, to consist in the reception 
of sensuous impressions, the distinguishing of them into quality, 
and the conjoining them into quantity. But he differs from 
Kant in including them all under one head, called the sense, 
instead of dividing them between the sensé-and the under- 
standing. The advantages of this method, he thinks to be that 
it keeps the two operations of the sensibility and the intellect, 
which constitute perception, more distinctly in view, and thereby 
avoids the danger of falling into Materialism on the one hand 
and Idealism on the other. He then assigns to the understand- 
ing the remaining categories for connecting phenomena in sub- 
stances and causes, and gives to reason the oflice of supervising 
and comprehending the whole—furnishing the primitive intui- 
tions of space and time to the sense, the conceptions to the 
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understanding, and to itself its own ideas with which to compre- 
hend both its own and the processes of the other faculties, 
While Prof. Hickok assumes the categories of Kant, he does 
not directly employ them ; but uses the several acts of judg- 
ment which first gave to Kant a clue to the ca’ ies—aud by 
which afterward (according to him) the faculty of the judgment 
subsumes facts under them—as the a priori elements of the 
operations of perception. He then dispenses with both the title 
and the substantive form of the category altogether, and substi- 
tutes therefor the operation of judging. istotle classified 
what we know of objects up to the highest predicates, under 
categories, taking his clue probably from the grammatical form 
of words, Kant classified the subjective conceptions of what we 
may know, under categories, taking his clue from judgments, 
Prof. H. classifies the mental operations, which on the one 
hand imply a subjective conception of what we may know, and 
on the other affirm as an objective reality what we do know, 
and—dispensing with substantive categories altogether—calls 
them simply mental operations. Thus, in the sense, we have 
the a priori elements of the operation of perceiving, in the 
understanding, the a priori elements of the operation of con- 
necting, and in the reason the a priori elements of the opera- 


tion of com rehending. In the sense, the operation of perceiv- 

ing is twofold. In perceiving simply real form, in space and 

time, we have only the _— of conjoining the unlimited in 
e 


space and time into a definite fi This operation of con- 
junction is made up of the inatiaie, of unity, — and 
totality. It is the operation of unifyimg,—that is, of taking a 
point, adding to it other points, and completing the whole in a 
totality, called a quantity. In perceiving a real object, how- 
ever, of which the matter is actually given in sensation, there 
must first be an operation of distinction, by which the different 
qualities in the sensation are distinguished as a reality, a par- 
ticularity, and a peculiarity; and then these must be joined 
again into a homogeneous whole by nt sar we of conjunc- 
tion. For, there is a quantity of the quality also as well as of 
the matter. , 

While Kant shews that the mind affirms, denies, and limits, 
and therefore must have the —— conception or category 
of quality,—and Aristotle shews that the same mental act gives 
us the knowledge of quality, as a predicate of a thing,—Hickok 
shews that the mind affirms an actual objective reality, parti- 
cularity, and peculiarity; and that the mental operation which 
gives a subjective conception on the one hand, and a sensuous 
intuition on the other, joining them in one knowledge, affirms, 
by the united testimony of both, the valid and objective reality 
of the thing cognised. He thus avoids Idealism on the one 
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hand and Materialism on the other; and the way is 
for demonstrating Idealism against Materialism, alba ate- 
rialism against Idealism, and also for refuting a universal scep- 
ticism as to the validity of our mental operations. He then 
shews the faculties necessary to perform these operations. There 
must be more than the ~— act. There must be the unity 
of the conjoining agency, the unity of consciousness. And 
the conjoining agency and the consciousness must be united in 
one self. The same must be true also of the distinguishi 
agency in discerning quality. And thus we have all the condi- 
tions of perception—viz. space and time as primitive intuitions 
—then for the perception of real form, simply, the operation of 
conjunction in a unity, plurality, and a totality ; then for the 
perception of a real object, we have first, sensation as matter in 
the sensibility,—secondly, the operation of distinguishing the 
matter thus given into quality, as reality, agen vom and 
peculiarity,—and then the reconstruction of it, as intensive, 
extensive, and protensive quantity of the quality, into a whole. 
These are the elements of perception, found as the a priori 
idea, according to which objects not only may be —T but 
ae they of necessity must be perceived, if perceived at 

This operation of perception is not a mere hypothesis, but 
has the necessary truth of an a priori demonstration. 

Prof. Hickok, however, taking this operation as if it were 
mere theory, seeks its verification in facts by experiment, and 
finding the verification, concludes that he has established a 
veritable science of perception. The idea which he thus adopts 
as hypothesis is, that all the facts in the process of perception 
must stand within the law which demands the “intellectual 
operations of distinction of quality, and conjunction of quan- 
tity.” In collecting facts, he divides them into two classes : 
first, the more common and obvious, which he calls the colli- 
gation of facts, and secondly, the more remote and disconnected, 
which he calls the consilience of facts) Under the former, he 
takes facts connected with obscure perception, and shews that 
this indistinctness is occasioned by insufficiency in the operation 
of distinguishing into quality, or of conjoining into quantity, and 
that when this operation is complete the perception is complete. 
He then takes the relative capabilities of the different organs 
of sense, and shews that complete ption through each 
or any of them is effected “ea * by distinguishing the quality 
and conjoining the quantity. He next takes i r- 
ances, and shews that the deceptiveness consists in the insuffi- 
ciency of the distinguishing and conjoining as before. Under 
the consilience of he takes the works of art, as in draw- 
ing and painting either portraits or landscapes, and shews that 
in each the skill of the artist consists in taking the proper 
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point of observation, and so disposing his lights and shades as 
to lead the beholder to go through same operations of dis- 
tinguishing and conjoining that he does in viewing real things 
in nature. 

Then follows an ontological demonstration of the valid bein 
of the objects of perception, for as all is mere seeming an 
theory. 1. He heaentsinn Idealism against Materialism, and 
shews that there is a purely mental act, distinct and independent 
of the sensuous impression, in every perception, and this 
act may exist in the absence of all sensation. 2. He then de- 
monstrates Materialism against Idealism, and shews that there 
is a real sensation in every perception, before and independent 
of any act in the intellect, and having its cause from without. 
For while sensation itself is subjective, and the acts of distin- 
guishing and conjoining are mental and within, yet what the 
sensation shall be, and what quality, what place, what time, and 
how much, shall be thus distinguished and conjoined, is deter- 
mined from without. Something external, therefore, determines 
— = sensation and what the intellectual = object be. 

pace and time thus, as objective realities, involve objective 
reality of the phenomena eet appear in them. 3. Lastly, as a 
demonstration against that form of scepticism which denies the 
existence of any real thing as cause of phenomena, because of 
the alleged contradictions between the evidence of the sense and 
the reason, he shews that there is no contradiction ; that the 
sense affirms that J am conscious of the cognition of phenomena, 
while the reason only denies that J can cognise the cause of 
phenomena through the sense. Thus there is no contradiction, 
and the objects of sense are valid realities as phenomena,— 
having objective being, however (as yet), to him only that per- 
ceives them. 

Passing to the understanding, we have here the point of his 
discussion, as before stated, in his own words, viz. “To deter- 
mine the conditioning principles of all judgment in the under- 
standing, as the ground for onstrating that the real objects 

iven in sense and connected in substances and causes, and thus 
ming a nature of things, are also valid realitie.” Space 
and time are here the media of proof, as they were in the sense; 
there, however, they afforded an a a position as simply 
primitive intuitions, while here they furnish an a priori position 


as a conception of one whole of space and of time. That phe- 
nomena, as such, have a real objective being in relation to the 
beholder, was —— in the sense by the fact, that to him they 


have a fixed place in space and a definite period in time. Now, 
it is sought to be proved that there may be an objective experi- 
ence, in which these same phenomena have the same fixed 

in one whole of all space, and the same definite period in one 
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whole of all time—alike to all beholders’ But this can be 
shewn only by their having a permanent objective ground as 
substance in space, as source in perpetual time, as cause in suc- 
cessive time, and as action ‘and reaction in simultaneous time. 
If phenomena have fixed rrowtw in space and fixed period in 
time, there must be something to give them that fixedness, and 
for this Prof. Hickok conceives of a space-filling and 
time-abiding force (which, in its elemental form, is simple gravi- 
tation), upon which may be superinduced other space-filling and 
time-abiding forces, each specific and distinguishable, and by 
which they may be held in relative position to each other. 
Now, these superinduced forces may be of — variety, giving 
rise to phenomena as various as themselves, and that too in the 
relation of substance to accidence, source to event, cause to 
effect, action to reaction. These are the conditioning principles 
of all judgments in the understanding, and, of course, the a 
priori elements of connection, pote an objective experience 
possible. The office of the understanding is, to connect pheno- 


mena with each other in substances and causes. And this office 
it may perform when it is supplied with the phenomena by the 
sense, and with the notions of substance and cause by the reason. 
Phenomena may thus be connected into a nature of things. 
Supply the notion of the substance, apple, and it will connect 


the phenomenal ap nees of the apple in it as an apple. 
Supply the notion of cause, and it will connect the phenomena 
that follow each other in an irreversible order in that cause, or 
it will connect concomitant events in reciprocal causation. 
Thus, according to Prof. Hickok, the whole office of the under- 
standing is exhausted, within nature, in forming these connec- 
tions, and has no power to go beyond nature. He calls it an 
operation of connection. He then cullects the facts which go to 
verify the truth of this idea of the operation of connecting the 
phenomenal in a notional. This notional includes the notions 
of constant substance as ground, for the operation of connection 
in space,—perduring substance as source, for the operation of 
connection in perpetual time,—consecutive cause as efficiency, 
for the operation of connecting in successive time,—and recipro- 
cal influence as condition, for the operation of connecting in 
simultaneous time. This is subjective idea merely. It is still 
necessary to obtain the facts which make this subjective idea of 
the operation of connection an objective law. 

The -facts will be of two classes:—1. Those that determine 
an experience in one whole of space and time; and 2. Those 
that determine it to particular places and periods in this one 
whole of space and time. Under the first, we have facts of 
pure intuitive rersomimg in constructing pure diagrams. Each 
construction is necessarily in a space, but each in a separate 
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space. The relations of these s to each other in one whole 
of all space is not hereby at all determined. Much less would 
these spaces, with their construction, appear to be in one whole 
of if perceived by different persons. He then adds facts 
to the same purpose from organic affections, reflected vision, and 
open vision ; all of which he finds determined to be in one whole of 


, through the eee eee a notional. 
With to experience in one whole of time, he takes facts 


of subjective experience, facts of subjective organism, and facts 
of any real experience, and finds the same results) For the de- 
termination of an experience in its particular places and periods, 
he takes fact in one’s own body as a space-filling substance ; and 
by this determines the place of all phenomena occurring in it in 
relation to each other. But this determines nothing as to their 
relations in universal space beyond the body. I must first judge 
such phenomena to inhere in something including my body, 
as the enclosure of my room,—and this again in something per- 
manent, still beyond, before I can determine their position in 
one whole of space. The point of absolute determination of 
all places, in universal space, would be some fixed, substantial 
- centre. But this the sense never could attain. The under- 
standing may think it, and determine position in reference to 
it ; but the sense, if placed upon it, could not know whether it 
stood or moved about some higher centre. For determining 
particular periods in time, he takes facts in tual time—as 
the time elapsing unconsciously in sleep. The chasm is filled 
up by reference to some uring source of varying events 
which appear—as the movements of the hands in a watch, or 
the wasting of sand in the glass, or the shadow of the gnomon 
on adial The perduring source of these events has existed 
as a notional, while the sense was unconscious, and thus a per- 
petuation of time is ascertained. Facts, in simultaneous and 
successive time, are added, whose connection is shewn in the 
same way ; and thus the idea is shewn to become a law ; and 
the law is this, “that we determine an experience to be in one 
universal space and time through the connection of the pheno- 
menal in a notional.” 

Then follows the demonstration of the reality of the exist- 
ence of the understanding as a faculty of the mind. It is in 
these words—“The intellect, which may at any time operate 
in connection, and which may connect in any order in space 
and time, yet cannot connect in any other manner for the de- 
termining of place Se an of period in time, than by the 
a priori elements of all connections, (viz. substance, cause, and 
reci action). Now this permanent conditioning of al} 
thinking in judgments—and thus an inherent law of all thought, 
which does not come and go as the phenomenal thoughts arise 
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and depart—is the wnderstanding itself, as perpetual source of 
all discursive judgments. The same intellectual existence, in its 
perpetual law of conjunction, is the sense which, under its inhe- 
rent law for connection, is the understanding.” That this per- 
manent understanding exists independent of objective pheno- 
mena, has its proof in this, that we may build up ideal worlds 
of things and events, which are not only no copies of anything 
which nature has given us in experience, but which are the 
archetypes for determining the imperfections of experience in 
nature. And, finally, the highest proof that the ding 
exists independent of experience, is found in the fact, that its 
judgments are wholly a priori, having the characteristics of ne- 
cessity and universality. That an outer law of things, as sub- 
stance, cause, and reciprocal action, has a real objective being, 
finds its proof in this, that through them alone can phenomena 
be determined to their fixed places, and periods in one whole of 
space and time. 

We now come to the reason. The office of the reason is to 
comprehend. The sense distinguishes quality and conjoine 
quantity. The understanding connects phenomena in sub- 
stances and causes. The reason oy age the whole. The - 
reason has supplied to the sense the primitive intuitions of 
space and time, into which to receive impressions. It has also 


supplied to the understanding the twelve categories as know- 
] with which to recognise the objects of sense. It now 
furnishes itself with the ideas of God, the soul, and immortality ; 
and with these it — itself and the objects and opera- 


tions of the sense and of the understanding,—which operation 
of comprehension it is now pro to explain. The faculty of 
the reason, in order to its work of comprehending, must have 
certain means, elements, or principles, with which .to perform 
its office, and these means it supplies in the ideas, which it 

of God, and the soul, and immortality ; with these, 
and in them, it can comprehend the universe as to its origin and 


end. 

The idea of God as a free personality has, according to Pro- 
fessor Hickok, these three elements, spontaneity, autonomy, and 
liberty. The first, is simply activity, yet activity as essentially 
active, distinguished from any craving of appetite, affection, or 
want. The second is an ethical imperative, as moral law. The 
third is a combination of the two, as rational freedom. This 
personality having its own self-activity and self-law in liberty, 

iginates its own acts, and determines its own ends; and—out 
of, before, and above rama and a the i oe 
constituting a nature of thi is personality, -moved, 
and self-determined, puts forth his power and creates nature and 
man. 
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With this ray sary as he calls it, for comprehending nature, 
our author seeks first the facts that may be comprehended under, 
or be accounted for within, a finite personality, such as, (1.) 
esthetical facts, (2.) mathematical facts, (3.) philosophical facts, 
(4) psychological facts, (5.) ethical facts—as conscience, ethical 
affections, mutual complacency in them, and a capacity to resist 
nature’s conditions, (viz. will). Next he seeks facts which 
come within the compass, or can be accounted for by the exist- 
ence, of an infinite personality. And they are these, (1.)—the 
ready assent to final causes in nature, (2.) the recognition of 
miraculous interpositions, (3.) the order of nature's formations in 
geological facts, (4.) the eng of a free personality in 
humanity. Again, the fact of a comprehending operation of 
universal nature is only by the compass of this absolute persona- 
lity, as (1) the physical universe, and (2) the comprehension of 
the ethical system. Thus all is comprehended and accounted 
for in God as a free personality,—which is the idea of the rea- 
son, found to be law in the facts. The valid being of the soul is 
then proved by two arguments, These are, first, the fact that 


man has a reason or a comprehending agency, and, secondly, 
the facts given in an ethical. experience,—as imperatives con- 


trolling all appetites, affections above all sentient emotions, reci- 
procal nee in moral personalities, and, lastly, a capacity 
to resist 


the conditions of nature, and stand firm on the 
ground of duty. These prove a soul. 

The valid being of God has three lines of f. First there 
is the fact that all atheistic speculations are from the antinomy 
of the discursive faculty of the understanding ; which having 
been shewn to be delusive, the teleological argument remains 
unbroken. The second argument is from the fact of new forces 
appearing in nature. The third proceeds from the fact that an 
ethical system is in being. 

The immortality of the soul is proved thus: God is. A 
future state of rewards and punishments ought to be. The ex- 
istence of God is a guarantee that what ought to be, will be. 
Therefore the soul is immortal. 

Having thus given an analysis of these works, shewing by 
comparison their points of agreement and difference, and at the 
same time giving some knowledge of their contents, we now 
propose to give our views of the modifications of Kant, which 
we find in the work of Prof. Hickok. We take the topics in 
their order somewhat as they occur in these books respectively. 

I. Prof. Hickok is undoubtedly right in adopting the posi- 
tion, that space and time are objective realities, and not merely 
subjective modes of the mind’s knowing. a critics have 
agreed in this opinion, and it seems to be one of the clearest in- 
tuitions of the reason, that whatsoever exists must have both 
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place and period as a condition of its existence, and not merely 
as a condition of our cognising it. 

II. Prof. Hickok rightly assigns the cognitions of space and 
time, and the whole set of the categories, together with the three 
ideas of God, the soul, and immortality, alike to the reason. 
The last three, however, are specific ideas coming under the cate- 
gory of relation, as we shall shew hereafter, and are not them- 
a distinct class of ideas. They are indeed ideas of the super- 
natural, but not by any means supernatwral ideas, as Prof. 
Hickok makes them. The primitive intuitions of and 
time, and the intellectual conceptions of quantity, quality, rela- 
tion, and mode, are knowledges a priori in the mind, and are 
one of the original elements of the mind’s capability of knowing 
in general, as the power of empirical intuition in the other. But 
the ideas of God, the soul, and immortality are not part of the 
mind’s capability of knowing in general, but only of its knowing 
the specific things of which they are the ideas. ey are specific 
and not general ideas. 

IIT. The extending of the sense over the categories of quantity 
and quality may be no matter of objection, as nothing but the 
name is altered, the sensibility and the intellect performing the 
same functions respectively in either case. The reason assigned 
for this change is, that a complete operation of perception is se- 
cured under the one head of the sense, and that Y thus keeping 
the constituent acts of perception, viz. the intuiting by the sen- 
sibility and the distinguishing and conjoining by the intellect, 
both in view at the same time, we avoid materialism on the one 
hand and idealism on the other. While, however, this seems 
plausible, it is not easy to see why, on the same grounds, the 
sense should not be extended over the two remaining categories 
also, and thus do away with the understanding altogether. For 
surely the complete cognition of a thing is not effected until its 
phenomena are joined in their appropriate substances, sources 
and causes. The intellect can no more connect without sensa- 
tion and its phenomena, than it can distinguish and conjoin 
without them. 

IV. With regard to the “criterion” of science, Prof. Hickok 
makes it to consist in the “ determined accordance of the subject- 
ive idea and the object of law” of the thing known. This is only 
@ more ceremonious way of saying what t had laid down in 
more simple and intelligible words, viz. that “cognition consists 
in bringing together the conception and the intuition of an ob- 
ject,” that conceptions alone are empty and intuition blind, and 
the act of a them is a ju t giving cognition. Dr 
Hickok rightly adopts this from t, as the criterion of valid 
knowledge. But in applying it to the science of knowing, that 
is, to the operation of the mind in knowing, he falls, as we think, 
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into an absurdity. For, in «pe Py ip 
ce (or, ts hoy," the sect ”” of the operation 
, and then an intuition of the operation of knowing, 
cr, ecrding to his form nding "the cotv ln” of know 
ing, and ving what the operation of kno ty ea 
oi 9 nce is there between the proof and 
be proved. ‘The thing tobe ved ia the validity of the ops 
_ mS kno is, the operation of knowing, or 
Finis eecttion duacdtgaameeedacaaae 
poor pena tino pate ho But how do I know this? 
certainly in no other way than by the self-same operation of 
knowing, which is now the thing whose validity we are trying 
w — The subjective idea of an object and the objective law 
Sateen ie ares , is certainly the cognition 
of that ; or the criterion of a ons enero that thing. 
But when we apply this test of kno to the act of knowing, 
eer the tested, the act of proving and the act to 
be proved, become one and to mune thing, and the proof is like 
calling upon a man to testify to his own veracity. We may 
easily form an idea of the o ion of knowing—how it must 
necessarily be, if it isatall ; but when we take up the other side, 
and seek to find the objective law of the operation of knowing, 
in order to bring reason and experience together, we find our- 
selves nie an operation, experiencing an experience, find- 
ing the law of a law, the intuition of an intuition, the proof of a 
proof, the test of a test, and in the double absurdity ty of proving 
a proof by itself, and testing a test by itself. This “ 
of kno has thus no lication to itself, no power to prove 
its own validity, as Prof. “pe ple oat nye Relgpet 


to his “specific method” of cond 
re (1) to find the subjective idea ; my lang apna (2) the jest 
law ; and then (3) to add an ontological demonstration of 
valid being of the things thus known, we ee 
the same absurdity in the added ontological demonstration. 
According to his method, he first obtains his subjective and - 
a-priori idea of how we must know, if we knowat all, He then 

out into experience, and finds that the mind, in knowing, 

oes actually operate, as according to his a~priori subjective idea, 
he found that it must o if it did know or cognise anything. 
And thus he feels ent that he has established the science 
eacpretion el Smeg S firmly on the double basis of reason 
and experience. For already made the criterion of 
science to be the “ determined accordance” between reason and 
experience. But now, again, he has a doubt. This “valid 
operation” of knowing, so firmly established on the basis of 
reason and experience, when, indeed, it comes to operate, does 
not know or cognise anything after all. okie an 
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as the mind must operate, if it cognises anything ; and it oper- 
ates just as it does when by experience it tries to cog- 
nise something, and thinks it does cognise something. Butall to 
no purpose. It is all “a mere seeming.” It cognises nothing 
after all. It “ operates,” certainly, but only goes through the 
motions of knowing; as Macbeth clutched the air; or as an 
empty mill runs without a grist, and grinds out nothing. But 
what is to be done? why, 7 must have on the of all this 
double verified operation of knowing, an “ontological demon- 
stration” ne valid being of the things known by this operation 
of knowing. But we ask, is that a valid operation of knowing, 
which after all knows nothing? Is that ion reliable, whose 
operating cannot be relied on but must have a further proof that 
it is not a sham ? Is not here another inconsistency ? But passing 
this, how is the “ ontological demonstration” to be made? By 
what faculties? By the use of the same reason and experience 
which have just been impeached, and each in turn, called to bear 
witness to the other’s trustworthiness. And above all, this “ on- 
tological demonstration” is to be made, if made at all, by the same 
“double verified operation” of knowing, of whose untrustworthy 
knowings this “ ontological demonstration” itself, is now sought 
to be the — Thus, if we mistake not, this “specific 
method,” by which Prof. Hickok conducts his proofs, has the 
inconsistency of a “ vicious circle,” 

V. The substituting of the separate acts of cognising, as ele- 
ments of the science of knowing, in place of the conception of 
the thing to be known, and the empirical intuition of it, ren 
was Kant’s method,) is a questionable change. Prof. Hickok 
has clearly pointed out the several acts of judgment by which 
Kant obtained the clue to his categories, and we appreciate the 
criticism. But it seems to us that this is no part of the science 
of knowing. It is true that in perceiving phenomena we must 
distinguish them into quality and conjoin them into quantity. 
But what is this more than the truism, that if we perceive a 
phenomenon we must perceive it. Or in detail, if we perceive 
quality, we must perceive it, and if we ive quantity we 
must perceive it. There is no genuine di between per- 
ceiving a phenomenon as a whole and perceiving it in its parts. 
It is true also, that if we know thinge in their completeness as 
a whole, we must connect phenomena in their substances and 
causes, And what again is this but a truism? For what means 
the word connect, here, more than “to know ?’ In other words, 
if we would know things as things, we must know them as 
things. Now, the Kantian method is liable to no-such imputa- 
tion. It places the conception of the thing to be known, as a 
substantive category in the intellect, for one element of the 
science of knowing, and the empirical intuition of it as a sensa~ 
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tion in the sensibility, for the other element of the science of 
knowing, and then makes cognition to consist in the act of judg- 
ment by which these two elements are brought together. Kant 
affirms that this constitutes the science of knowing, while Prof. 
Hickok, as we have seen, makes the science of knowing to con- 
sist in an analysis of the above act of judgment. 

VI. According to Prof. Hickok, the office of the understand- 
ing is simply to connect phenomena in their substances and 
causes. But there does not appear to be any good reason for 
retaining the understanding as a division of the faculties of the 
mind, for this purpose. For, since the reason supplies all the 
categories, and especially those of substance and cause in which 
the phenomena of the sense are connected, why may it not per- 
form the office of connecting also? The phenomena are given 
by the sense ; the reason places under them the notion of a 
substance ; aud then the understanding is called in to perform 
the nominal function of connecting them together. There seems 
to be here a redundancy of functionaries. The understanding is 
a sinecure, and, according to the law of parsimony, ought to be 
discontinued. At most, it but pronounces phenomena and sub- 
stance one thing. A mere solemnisation, a of their 
nuptials, when the union had actually been e by the par- 
ties themselves before. For surely the connecting of pheno- 
mena in a substance, if it is not identical with the reason-act of 
placing under them the notion of substance, may very easily be 
performed by the reason. The two acts are altogether homoge- 
neous. Kant made the understanding do so much that there 
was nothing but dreaming left for the reason. Prof. Hickok 
makes the sense and reason do so much that there is nothing 
left for the understanding. Indeed, it is by no means certain, 


that a division of the mental faculties, corr ing to the old 
one of sensation and reflection, or sense reason, is not the 
true one. 


VIL. Prof. Hickok seeks to prove the existence of God and 
the soul, by a comprehending operation of the reason. He 
admits, with Kant, that the processes of the understanding can 
never attain it ; nor does he controvert the arguments by which 
Kant throws this knowledge out of the pale of speculative rea- 
son, and hands it over to mere practical reason. But affirming 
that the human mind can never be thus satisfied or silenced, he 
declares, that it does comprehend universal nature in the Ab- 
solute. But we confess ourselves unable to see any reason why 
the human mind should be better satisfied, with referring these 
great questions to Prof. Hickok’s comprehending reason, than 
to Kant’s practical reason. Neither of them attempts any 
proof. Neither of them rises above the dictum of common 
sense. For what indeed is the act of comprehending the uni- 
verse, as to origin and end, in an infinite ity as its 
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author, but the decision of common sense. To what else, in 
fact, does Prof. Hickok appeal? Confessedly, not to any logical 
process. He does not connect the phenomena of the universe 
in God as its substance or its cause by any understanding pro- 
cess. He simply takes it as an affirmation of the reason, that 
God is the author of the universe. It adds nothing to the 
argument, that he shews the elements which constitute the per- 
sonality in which he comprehends the universe. The question 
is, how to prove the connection between God, in whom the uni- 
verse is comprehended, and the universe as comprehended. 
Prof. Hickok does not prove this connection ; he only takes the 
ground that the reason affirms it. Just as the reason affirms 
that every effect must have a cause ; it affirms, also, that the 
universe must be comprehended in an infinite personality as its 
author. And what is this but the dictate of the same common 
sense which Prof. Hickok so confidently repudiates as untrust- 
worthy in philosophy? For ourselves we do not reject the tes- 
timony of common sense on its appropriate subjects ; but here, 
if we mistake not, Prof. Hickok ipeate to it for testimony on 
the very same points with regard to which he had before pro- 
MOVITT. With rogatd to the capability of the underetanding- 
. Wit to capability e un i 
operation, whether performed by the understanding or by the 
reason, we are not at all prepared to concede that it is not ade- 
quate to prove the existence of God and the soul. The failure 
to prove the existence of God and the soul, by this process, was 
occasioned not by the ars ay of this operation, but by an 
error in the data upon which it been employed. Whenever 
the authors before us attempt to show the inadequacy of the 
understanding process, to prove the being of God and the soul, 
they begin with data upon which it could not se mnie by an 
process whatever, not even by Kant’s practical or Hickok’s 
comprehending reason. The difficulty has arisen from not giv- 
ing due consideration to the human will, as an entity shewing 
its phenomena in the world of experience. Let the cognition of 
the human will be subjected to the operations of the human 
understanding, as one of the data upon which to act, and it will 
have the appropriate material with which to find God. The 
ideas of the soul, God, and immortality, stand m the relation to 
each other of the three categories, substance, cause, and reci- 
rocal action. If either of them be given, the other two may 
= found. And, like the categories named, the first two are dis- 
tinct, and the third is made up of a combination of them. Im- 
mortality is the legitimate result of the action and reaction of 
the soul and God, as free personalities, upon each other. 
Now, according to both our authors, if it can be shewn that 
the qualities of a soul do actually a as phenomena in the 
inner sense, they may be connected by the understanding, in a 
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soul, as the substance in which inhere ; and thus, accord- 
ing to Kant, the idea of a soul will be no more a mere idea, 
but will become a valid conception, proved to be such by its 
application to phenomena. And, according to Prof Hickok, 
it is proved that the substance in which these qualities inhere 
is not only “ essential mind,” as he calls it, a “valid under- 
standing,” but a real and veritable soul. What phenomena, 
then, appear in the inner sense? We veply, the choices of the 
will, the insight and comprehendings of the reason, and the 
discernings and commandings of the conscience ; all of which 
are confessedly operations of the soul as rational, and not of the 
mind as simply sense and understanding. Prof. Hickok rightly 
says, that “the operations of the reason affect the mind, and 
induce an inward.sensation, which gives a content for the inner 
sense, as truly as any exercise of either the sense or the under- 
standing.” And, according to him, comprehending isa free act 
of the reason, and, of course, must give a phenomenal a - 
ance in the inner sense. And further, according to him, a choice 
of the will is an act of the free spirit itself, in contravention of 
the animal impulses. Now this act must also a in the 
inner sense, as essentially a free act—not an act of which free- 
dom may be predicated, but an act of which freedom is the es- 
sence, and which is not, if it is not free. So the action of the 
conscience is the feeling of obligation, and the injunction to 
obey it, arising from the perceived rule of duty ; and this is a 
susceptibility and a command of the rational soul. Now these 
phenomena stand out clearly, and are defined unmistakably, 
in the inner sense. And what shall be done with them? The 
reason which supplies all the conceptions to the understanding, 
here also supplies the notion of a substance, to stand under and 
hold in inherence these inner phenomena, And now as cer- 
tainly as the reason will supply the substance apple, to stand 
under and hold in inherence the phenomena of an apple—and 
as certainly as it supplies the substance mind, as understanding, 
to stand under the phenomena of conjoining, ae 
and connecting (which Prof. Hickok affirms,)—so nly 
does it supply the rational spiritual soul as substance, to stand 
under and hold in the inherence of a personal unity, the ra- 
tional phenomena of a free comprehension, free choice, and free 
ethical command. Thus we prove clearly the real and valid 
being of the soul—and that by the same process by which any 
qualities are connected in their substances. It matters not 
what the process is called, the thing done is the same. It is in 
vain to give to the understanding operation a particular defini- 
tion, ktm deny that it can connect rational phenomena in 
a rational substance. Names do not alter things If the 
understanding cannot thus connect them, it is certain that the 
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reason which supplies the substance itself, and places it under 
the qualities, and thus does the greater work, can also do the 
less work of connecting the qualities in the substance ; if, in- 
deed, that work is not already done, in the self-same act by 
which the substance is parece § This creating of two offices— 
one to supply the notion of a substance for phenomena, and 
the other to connect them together,—reminds us of the thought- 
ful householder, who must needs make two holes in his door for 
his cats, one for the old puss and one for the kitten. The diffi- 
culty which our authors have encountered in attempting to find 
the soul by this process, has arisen from the fact, that they have 
always taken some phenomena that belonged to nature, and, of 
course, could be connected only in nature’s substances, But 
here are phenomena which, while they appear within the limits 
of nature, are yet not of nature, and cannot be connected with 
nature by any process, but which demand, and ever must de- 
mand for themselves, that as rational phenomena out of nature, 
they be connected with a homogeneous substance, which is also 
out of nature. That substance is the soul. 

We have now before us an object within nature, yet not of 
nature, which is complete as to quality and substance. We. 
need not now ask what is it, but only whence is it? In an- 
swering this inquiry, we shall find that God is its author. And 
this we find by the understanding process of cause and effect. 
That the soul is a free personality, need not here be argued. 
Our question is, whence is the soul? It is either self-existent 
or dependent. If not self-existent, it of course had a begin- 
ning ; and if it had a beginning, it must of course have an 
adequate cause. And being confessedly a free, voluntary, ra- 
tional and ethical personality, the cause of it must also have 
been free, voluntary, rational, and ethical. Such a cause must 
have been more than a mere cause. It must have been the 
personal creator, God. 

We need then to prove, first, that the human soul had a be- 
ginning, and is not self-existent. Then the fact that man had 
a beginning, followed by the fact of what man 1s, gives us two 
phenomena, related to each other in the natural order of time, 
which may be connected in a notional cause, by an undefstand- 
ing-process, That cause, as we have seen, in order to be ade- 
quate, must be the personal God. 

Can it be proved, then, that the race of man had a beginning ? 
The first proof is found in the natural history of man. Each 
individual born into the world, had his origin, not in nature, 
but out of nature, in a free will. The being of each human 
individual may be traced back to the free will of human ts. 
The linked successions of nature are cut off, in every individual 
case, by the interposition of a free will) And hence it is proved 
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that the race had a beginning out of nature. For what is true 
of each individual, must needs be true of the race as a whole. 
The race of men thus had a beginning, unless. it can be 

that there is an infinite series of parents. But that an infinite 
series of parents has existed, and therefore, that man, as a race; 
has always existed, can be proved only by actually tracing the 
series backward to infinity, For, since every man his 
origin out of nature, and since he himself is will and not nature, 
the presumption is, that the race had a beginning at some time 
from the free personality of a creator, at man derives his 
being from parents, can be admitted no farther than it can be 
experimentally and historically proved. But as it never could 
be proved by experiment that there is an infinite series of 
parents, the presumption that the race had a beginning in a 
creator, takes the form of an established fact. Moreover, that 
which did not have a beginning, but is self-existent, must always 
of necessity continue to exist, for the same reason that it exists 
at all. But the race of man has, as a race, the power of self- 
destruction. It is practicable, therefore, for the race, by suicide 
or otherwise, to become extinct. The race, therefore, is not self- 
existent, but must have had a beginning. This fact being es- 
tablished by two arguments, we have before us an object - 
ing two indelible marks,—the first, that it had a ing,— 
the second, that is a free, voluntary, rational, ethical soul, 
This object demands for itself a cause. An adequate cause 
for a free, voluntary, rational, and ethical soul, could, of course, 
be nothing less than a free, voluntary, rational, and ethical (in 
one word, a personal) creator and author. Now, let the fact 
that man had a beginning, (which is stamped upon him,) be 
connected as an antecedent phenomenon, with the fact that he 
is a free, voluntary, rational, and ethical soul (which is also 
stamped upon him,) as a succeeding phenomenon, in the rela- 
tion of an irreversible order of events in time; and we have the 
relation of cause and effect. And taking away the formal time, 
according to the method of Kant, we have the notional cause 
remaining—God, the personal Creator of man. And these two 
phenomena, it will be observed, are connected by an understand- 
ing-process in the relation of cause and effect. Will it be said, 
that there is no evidence of elapsing time between the marks of 
man’s beginning, and the characteristics of his being? To this, 


* it is replied that, according to Kant, a pheno: antecedent 


and a phenomenal consequent may stand in the relation of cause 
and chest, and yet not be in succession, but in simultaneous 
time, as when fire is the cause of heat—the antecedence of 
the one, plainly appearing in the order of nature. So here, in 
the order of nature, we clearly see that the fact of beginning 
is atitecedent to the characteristics of being. In an order of 
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time we are unable to detect the antecedence, the events v pw 
ing in simultaneous time. Still the relation of cause and effect 
is clearly made out. _ 

When we have thus proved the being of the soul and of God, 
immortality follows as the result of the action and reaction of 
God and the soul upon each other in their respective 
sonalities. God, as creator, lawgiver, and judge,—man, 
rational, and accountable,—these acting and reacting, taken in 
connection with the fact that nothing is rewarded, punished, or 
consummated here, prove that there must be an immortality to 
the soul for these pu And thus our proof, by the pro- 
cesses of the understanding,—that the three ideas of reason are 
valid, Sere realities,—is complete. 

IX. We take exception to the combination of elements by 
which Prof. Hickok makes up a personality. He makes a free 
personality or will to consist in these three things: dt ered 
y ognang, (2) autonomy, (8) liberty as a combination of the 

two. The error lies in that he makes this autonomy to 
consist in an “ethical imperative,” as he calls it, and thus con- 
founds the will and the. conscience. He makes this ethical 
element a component of the will, and the cause of its freedom, 
while the fact plainly is that the will must first be, and in its 
being must be free before it can possibly be the subject of an 
ethical law. mscience, considered in any light, is the law 
over a will already existing, perfect and free, and not at all a 
constituent of its being or freedom, as Prof. Hickok makes it. 
The essential freedom of the will is in itself, and not in its sur- 
roundings. It is a law unto itself, and having thus its being 
and freedom, it may properly be placed under a moral law. 

X. We object also to . Hi 
as “self-worthimess.” Neither in God nor man could this be 
the rule of right. God acts for his own glory, and his acts are 
worthy of himself, no doubt. But each act is worthy of him 
and for his glory, because it is right, and is not right because it 
is for his glory or worthy of him. It may be asked then, What 
is the ultimate stan of right? We are aware that so pro- 
found a question cannot be satisfactorily argued in a paragraph; 
but we may say, without argument, that the ultimate standard 
of right must be found in the harmony of the divine attributes. 
Yet this harmony is not harmonious, because it is for God’s 
glory, or because it is worthy of him, but that is for his glory, 


and is worthy of him, which is in harmony with his attributes. 


And this is mght. For man the only standard of right is the 
word of God ; and the reason of the authority of this over man 
is, that it is right. It is right, as we have seen, because it is in 
harmony with the nature of its Divine Author. i 


ness is simply the principle of honour, and not at all the law of 





ok’s definition of conscience, 
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right. The two may sometimes require the same line of con- 
duct, but it will always be for different reasons, and they may 
command courses of action utterly diverse. 

Of Prof. Hickok’s style we must say something. We cannot 
but regret, for the ess of the book, that it was not written 
in the ordinary language of works on mental science, and that 
it was not compressed at wea mah half — present dimen- 
sions. Its peculiar terminology is altogether a foreign language 
to the reader. Its long digrembons its extended circumlocutions, 
and frequent repetitions, while they bewilder the beginner, are 
a weariness to the more advanced student. In spite of the 
author's manifest effort to be precise and intelligible, he uses 
familiar words ey and obscure words familiarly. Hi 
oft-recurring recapitulations are in ever-varying expressions, so 
that they dilate neither the thought nor the His 
sentences, withal, are involved and turgid. The mind of the 
author is analogical rather rae oe and his style is rhetori- 
cal rather than philosophical. ile his talents are unquestion- 
able, they are those of the orator more than of the metaphyrician 
We take our leave of this elaborate, and (in spite of the fault 
we have found with it) this valuable work, commending it to 
the careful study of the lover of “divine philosophy ” as an im- 
portant help to the better understanding of Kant and his suc- 
cessors, and as a book from the study of which, in itself, he will 
derive benefit,—though, like ourselves, he may be con- 
strained to differ from some of its processes, and to doubt some 
of its conclusions. But above all and before all, let him who 
would know amon ! study Kant. We cannot but think 
that if Kant, instead of his disciples, imitators, and perverters, 
were made a first book in phil y, we should hear but little 
of Coleridgeian vagaries, and still less of going mad after German 
transcendentisms. 


Art. VIIL—An Introduction to the Critical and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. THomas 
HarTwELL Horne, B.D. Tenth edition, revised, corrected, 
and brought down to the present time. Edited by the Rev. 
Tuomas HarTweELL Horne, B.D. (the author); the Rev. 

- Samvuet Davinson, D.D., LL.D.; and Samuet Pripgavx 
TREGELLES, LL.D. 4 vols. London: Longman, Brown, 
Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 1856. 


THE success which hitherto has attended Mr Horne’s Introduc- 
tion to the Scriptures has, in many respects, been peculiar. 
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Composed fifty years ago, and when exegetical science was, in a 
sense, in its ly ith has continued a text-book to more than 
one generation of theological readers. Many revolutions have 
since occurred : rationalistic criticism has come and is gone, and 
what is known as “high criticism” has taken its place; many 
theories have been propounded and are exploded ; many valu- 
able results of philological, antiquarian, and historical research 
have also been secured to theological science, but Horne’s Intro- 
duction still hold very much the same place as when it first ap- 
And yet it cannot be said, either that, at the date of 
its appearance, it was prevesee or even original, or that in its 
successive editions, it kept pace with the progress, or the 
varying demands of exegetical science. Yet, although it pro- 
fessed to be only a compilation, although it entered on many 
subjects which modern method has banished from such text- 
books, while it left unanswered many questions which a mode- 
rately-read and inquisitive student would fain have put, or com- 
municated information which we knew to be second-hand, and 
perhaps not always up to the mark, most students have more or 
uently and continuously consulted its pages. Nor is it 
very difficult to account for this apparent anomaly. It was felt 
a mighty advantage to have within the corffpass of one work a 
discussion of every branch of knowledge connected with the 
study of the Bible. True, properly speaking, evidences, anti- 
uities, &c, form no i of an introduction to the Scriptures. 
till, though it might not have been a scientific, Mr Horne’s 
was, to many at least, a convenient, arrangement. Then there 
was the magic charm of that long list of books which were ex- 
pected to grace the shelves of the future clergyman, and the 
intense pleasure of anticipating stores so temptingly set before 
us. The list was hailed as a faithful guide to the bookbuyer, 
and a trusty director to the “avid and fervid” student. But 
there was much more than all this. Mr Horne had a stronger 
hold on his readers, They instinctively felt that, in the main, 
they could trust to his guidance. His information might some- 
times appear defective, his authorities antiquated, and his 
long behind the “march of p: ;” but they might at Teast 
cherish the implicit confidence that he would not mislead them. 
The great realities of the Christian faith ever had their due pro- 
minence assigned to them ; never did this author forget the re- 
verence due to the word of God, or hesitate to range himself 
among those who vindicated for the Christian that founda- 
tion of his faith and ho ure and uncorrupted Bible: the 
whole Bible, and the Bible ane In whatever other particular 


he may have failed, there was at least no a ce of in- 
decision. or uncertainty in this respect. The Christian student, 
who wished to derive his religious knowledge from the Bible, 
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could these tomes as a student, and without becoming a 
watchtol critic at the same time. He might learn from them 
whatever could be learned, without fearing to have the founda- 
tions of his faith overturned, or at least to imbibe dangerous 
error; he might yield himself to the information in so far as 
scientifically trustworthy, without having continually to watch 
for the insidious approach of an enemy. This trustworthi- 
ness, we feel convinced, was one of the main recommenda- 
tions of Mr Horne’s work. Indeed, any text-book, other than 
trustworthy in its — cast, must prove most dangerous, 
What it affirms and what it denies, what it marks as dubious 
and what it opposes, what it attempts to prove and what it in- 
sinuates, may become equally dangerous to one who is only 
learning to tread his way among these mazes, and perhaps had 
hitherto only known the Bible as a book of spiritual edification, 
in all its parts, an undoubted direct message from God to his 
soul, but not as the object of a priori, of abstract, or of philolo- 
gical cavils and objections. The reader will not misunderstand 
us as if in any way we wished to limit or suppress the most full 
and the most free inquiry. Without investigation and personal 
conviction, we may have traditionalism and bi , but we 
would in vain look either for earnest belief or thorough confi- 
dence. Still, into that subterranean passage called doubt, 
descends none from the warm light of summer without feeling 
its gloom and its chill. If our journey must lead through it, 
God grant us a safe guide or an Ariadne’s thread! He 

that has passed through the mental conflict knows how sore it 
is. However he may have come out, he will not speak lightly 
of it. There are two classes of inquirers: the one self-confident, 
flippant, and who have a sneer for all who (as they fancy) occupy 
a lower standpoint ; the others grave and earnest, whose motto 
it is, per atra ad astra. With the first the expressions of 
doubt or disbelief attain their maximum ; with the second their 
minimum ; the former we abhor, the latter we — But 
whether right or wrong in this, no person can feel doubt as to 
the impropriety of placing a manual of crude scepticism into the 
hands of students, by way of furnishing them with an Introduc- 
tion to the Holy Scriptures, and of thus inducing them men- 
tally to put a sign of interrogation to almost every scripture fact 
or doctrine. There is justice and aptness in the remarks of Mr 
Tregelles (Pref. to vol. iv. p. xii.) : “ A young student may well 
receive the impression, (if this be the prominent and principal 
thing), that all that can be said about the New Testament is to 
shew in how many ways it may be assailed, and how clever the 
men must be who use such ingenuity in raising objections. In 
this way a tendency may be communicated to the mind of the 
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student, from too great prominence being given to forms of ob- 
jection, which is hardly ate eradicated.” ‘3 
Besides this trustworthiness, we shall only mention one other 
recommendation of Mr Horne’s Introduction. It gives a com- 
plete resumé of the state of the question at the time when it 
was written. It made no shew of learning by a needless and 
meaningless heaping of names and authorities which only defiles 
with a goodly proportion of some German tomes. In such case 
a “seriptor ea-machina,” appears and disaj without any 
person being the wiser for it. The grounds of Mr A’s opposition 
to the arguments of Professor B., are declared worthless, but we 
are not favoured with a exposition of the views and arguments of 
these dramatis persone. But Mr Horne gave what was bet- 
ter—a complete sketch of the exact state of the question up to 
his time: and after all, however their forms may be changed, 
do we not yet trace in modern opposition and in recent objec- 
tions very frequently old foes with new faces # 
Such, then, was the position occupied by Mr Horne’s introduc- 
tion up to the period when the present (the 10th) edition ap- 
We are sorry to say that such it can no longer continue. 
rom a desire, no doubt laudable in itself, “to bring down” the 
information conveyed in it “ to the present time,” the publishers 
the co-o ion of two well-known critical scholars, 
Drs Davidson and Tregelles, to recast portions of the work so 
as to make it embrace the latest investigations, To have re- 
modelled the whole, in agreement with our present notions of, 
and demands upon, an Introduction, would have required an aban- 
donment of the former plan, as it would have implied retrench- . 
ments and additions so extensive as to have made it a new book. 
This of course was not intended. Hence only certain portions 
which seemed especially to require a revisal were intrusted to the 
care of Drs Davidson and Tregelles, Vols. I. and IIL, which in 
many respects would most readily have admitted of improve- 
ments, are in this very much the same as in former editions. 
They consist of a critical inquiry into the genuineness, authen- 
ticity, &c., of the Scriptures, (Vol. 1.) ; and of a treatise on bibli- 
cal agg pay antiquities, - ol. IIT). Some curious varia- 
tions in Vol. I. as compared with former editions, we shall by and 
bye note. Vol IV., 1, is entirely rewritten by Dr Tregelles. 
It contains an introduction to the textual criticism of the New 
Testament. Part 2, comprising critical to the several 
books of the New Testament, is only edited by Dr 
who curtails or supplements as he sees occasion. Vol. I1—de- 
voted to the criticism and in ion of the Old Testament, 
and of the Bible generally, professes to be the exclusive produc- 
tion of Dr Davidson of Manchester. Such is the composition of 
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this new edition, the merits or demerits of which we are about 
to indicate. ; 

It will readily be granted that an un ing like this is sub- 
ject to peculiar difficulties. To preserve the plan and 
yet “to bring down” the work “to the present time,” was al- 
most impossible. The two editors who were to be associated 
with the author could scarcely have been expected to share all 
his theological, far less all his philological, views. However, al- 
though difficult, the task was not entirely impossible. Appa- 
rently the editors had carte blanche in the way of striking out 
or of adding to the original work. If their religious sentiments 
had been harmonious on fundamental points, and probably these 
only would necessarily have to be discussed in such a treatise, 
there need not have been any clashing in the different parts of 
the work. That much might in this manner have been done, 
will be ered from an examination of Vol IV. Dr Tregelles 
has performed his task admirably. The learning which he dis- 
plays is genuine and original, the glow of his enthusiasm impe 
additional interest to details which otherwise might Lge sen ve 
appeared somewhat dry to the student. Better still, is 
withal a reverent tone of humble submission to the word through- 
out the volume. Equally well has he performed his duties as 
editor. There is no needless interfering with what Mr Horne 
had written ; what is added well deserves its ge nor is it diffi- 
cult in every case to distinguish between the remarks of the 
author and the meditations of the editor. Had Dr Davidson's 
part been equally well performed, we might indeed still have felt 
doubts about the complete success of any such ‘undertaking, we 
would ps weed have noted the loss of our loved bibliogrs? i 
index, (which is wanting in the new edition,) but we should have 
spoken of this edition only in terms of approbation. It has unfor- 
tunately been otherwise ; the volume contributed by Dr Davidson, 
so far from enhancing, destroys the value of Horne’s Introduction, 
and this revised edition, only recalls the epitaph of the h - 
driac, “I was well, I wished to be better, I am here.” 

The first demand which a reader may reasonably make upon 
a work, whether édited by one or more is that of unity of 
design and consistency of views. If Vol. IT. should down w. 
Vol. I. had laboriously built up, manifestly the value of the work 
will at any rate be ni, i.e, provided the reader has had time to 
spare for such logomachy. in, we may reasonably that, 
on all main points, an editor should share the opinions of the work 
committed to his charge. Under pretence of editing a book, or 
of bringing down its information to the present time, to substitute 
for it a treatise embodying views totally different, and ~~ iden- 
tically opposite, were, to use plain terms, nothing short of literary 
dichonenty. An edition of “Calvin's Institutes” by an Arminian, . 
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recast to suit his opinions, or rather which left three of the books 
in their original form, but altered the fourth in the way indi- 
cated ; or of the works of Fletcher, by a rigid Calvinist, who took 
care to adapt the book to his convictions ; or of the writings of 
a philosopher of the sensational, by a disciple of the ideal school 
would manifestly be incongruous, and deserve to be received with 
universal disapprobation. We have seen such things as an 
edition of “Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress” adapted to become a 
Puseyite text-book ; or a translation of the well-known novel of 
“Eugene Sue,” in which the Jesuit Father Roohan became trans- 
formed into a Russian emissary, but we had hoped that such 
practices were reserved for one party. It seems we have been 
mistaken in the present instance. We have an edition of Horne 
in which Vol. II. is no more like Vol. I. in spirit and tendency, 
than Arminius like Calvin, Hengstenberg like Tuch, or Olshausen 
like de Wette. Now, we hold, that in this case substantial in- 
justice is done to the public, who may either be deprived of 
what they have judged to be a useful text-book, or induced to 
purchase it under the impression that however revised, corrected, 
and brought down to the present time, it is in spirit and ten- 
dency the same book which had passed through nine editions. 
But besides—and as critics, it concerns us to vindicate this cause— 
rotest against the right of any editor to introduce to the 


we 

world, under guise of an acknowledged standard book, his own 
opinions, directly contrary, as these may happen to be, to those 
of the work which he edits’ We neither give nor take such 
leave. One or two examples will shew this sufficiently without 
anticipating our future line of a ent. Mr Horne declares 
that “the Scripture, not only of the New but also of the Old 
Testament, is a complete, certain, and ——— tule of faith 


and practice,” (Vol L pp. 456, 457); that portions of the 
Bible, historical, as well as moral and religious, are without error 
or mistake,” that “the authors of the historical books of the Old 
Testament were inspired,” and that “ the whole of the history it 
contains, without any exception or reserve, is true,” (Vol. I. pp. 
528, 529). From one and all of these hrs grams Dr Davidson 
dissents, to what extent the reader will by and by gather. We 
will not speak of doctrinal differences between them, although 
many such must necessarily exist, but the whole cast and tone 
of the two volumes are so different, that even if contradictions had 
not appeared, every thinking person would instinctively have 
perceived that author and editor were men of very different 

irit. But sometimes contrarieties appear in a glaring, we had 
Fa said, in a ludicrous manner. Mr Horne rightly lays 
great stress upon the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, indeed, 
to such an extent, that after he has established its authority, he 
believes that “that of the other books of the Old Testament 
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follows of course,” (Vol. I. p. 61.) On p. 48, we are assured 
“that the Pentateuch was written by the legislator of the 
Hebrews. . . and was not, nor could be, the production of later 
times, we are authorised to affirm, from a series of testimonies, 
which, whether we consider them together or separately, form 
such a body of evidence as can be produced for the productions 
of no ancient profane writers whatever.” On p. 50 we read : 
“We have therefore an argument little short of mathematical 
demonstration, that the swhstance of the Pentateuch proceeded 
from Moses ; and that the very words were written by him, 
though not sv mathematically demonstrable as the former, is at 
least a moral certainty.” On p. 52 and 56, we are told that “to 
Moses alone can the Pentateuch be attributed ;’ “the Pentateuch 
is the undoubted work of Moses,” “it has come down to us pre- 
cisely as it was written by Moses.” “ For a full investigation of 
this subject” we are “referred to Vol. II. pp. 593-633.” But 
what disappointment awaits the reader who follows this direc- 
tion! The passage to which we are referred “for a full in- 
vestigation” is in reality an elaborate attempt to prove that only 
a very small portion of the Pentateuch is of Mosaic authorship, 
the rest being written by two authors and an editor, who re- 
spectively lived in the time of Joshua, of the Judges, and even 
of Saul or David. To make the confusion complete, Vol. II. proves, 
or at least attempts to prove, the impossibility of the Mosaic 
authorship, mainly on the very grounds which had been elabo- 
rately refuted in Vol. I. Now, we submit, that, irrespective of 
the manifest impropriety of such opposition, a treatise which 
contains contradictions so glaring and irreconcilable, has lost all 
claim to unity of design, and with it very much of its value. 
Certain we are, that he who forms his exegetical views in ac- 
cordance with Vol. I., will, on almost every question connected 
with biblical criticism, maintain an opinion directly opposite to 
that of him who has become a disciple of the school represented 
in Vol. IT. One other remark before we pass from this point, 
We have already hinted at some curious variations in Vol. L., of 
this as compared with former editions. They imply contradic- 
tions with the views propounded in other parts of the volume, 
and force us to the belief that they were introduced for the sake 
of, if not by the writer of, Vol. IL. To select one instance, would 
the reader believe that only a very few pages before those from 
which we have made the above extracts about the authorship of 
the mise rer the se ange 4 tp among a string _- os 
sentences equally startling: “ We may state generally, 

Pentateuch consists of the writings of Moses and others, collected 
in the reign of the early kings, perhaps by Samuel, with a very 
few additions” Well may we from Mr Horne unin- 
formed in this place (p. 46), to Mr Horne better informed in 
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ee ge oe oe Tealios fais — , the public 
protest orne against the opinions ad- 
vanced in Vol. II. are, however extraordinary and painful in 
themselves, sufficient evidence of the incongruity of opinion be- 
tween the author and his editor. 
— ne wm, on @ more re en criticism of gr ea 
volume, we have to ourselves against a possible mistake 
aes Let it not be thought that we wnder- 


ese 
value the merits of these labours. Dr Davidson displays a very 


amount of reading on exegetical subjects. Scarce a 
which treats of these questions seems to have escaped his notice. 
Of this mass of information he generally makes good use, not 
— in the selection of his favourite — but in com- 
monly extracting or giving a summary of the most apt passages 
from the books Thich ‘he ‘gaoten To sum up in on sentence 
all we have to say in favour of this volume, it contains a good 
deal of valuable information (especially on the present state of 
pn | questions), important to exegetical students, and which 
could scarcely be obtained except by having recourse to the 

ly number of tomes which Dr Davidson has condensed into 

is treatise. But here our praise must end. The critical views, 
the researches, and the information conveyed, are neither —— 
nor are they trustworthy—the tendency of the peep decidedly 
negative, and its style ungainly, magniloquent, and dogmatic in 
ths éxito It nfs book which cannot but missits aim. Few 
would think pod, ana it in the hands of students, or would rest 
satisfied themselves with the solutions which it proposes to the 
most important biblical problems. Either it goes a great deal 
too far, or it does not go far enough. This remark applies both 
to its statements and to its insinuations. These constant flings 
at the “ ultra-orthodox,” and the “ orthodox,” the indecision left 
and the doubts raised on so many exegetical and even doctrinal 
points, tend either to lead the reader to downright rationalism, or 
else to fill him with disgust at his guide. Withal, the tone of cer- 
titude assumed will have a tendency to startle the uninitiated, 
while it can only pain those who have learned the value and 
meaning of it from the writings of Hitzig, Ewald, and others of 
that school. We were scarcely prepared to find it in a volume 


. coming from the pen of Dr Davidson. A sneer at an opinion 


which, as apparently infinitely beneath critical notice, he does 
not even condesvend to refute—a ports assertion for which, 
however, there is no better proof the ipse diwit of the 
writer—a sweeping condemnation of others, and an attempt to 
unsettle our opinions by throwing discredit on those whom we 


had hitherto regarded as their distinguished advocates, cou 


with ap invitation to commit ourselves to the guidance of those 
who are avowedly disbelievers in the great truths of revelation, 
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are blemishes as great as any we could specify. We are aware 
that it is somewhat difficult to substantiate these charges. The 
impression of them is gathered not so much from individual pas- 

as from the tenor of the whole book. Still we may adduce 
a few as samples of this spirit. Here is a specimen of tic 
assertion (p. 239) :— 

“ How insufficient a mere collation of the Bible itself, apart from 
external aids, is, to furnish the right sense of many passages, may be 
seen from such commentaries as ‘the self-interpreting’ notes of the 
excellent John Brown. Thus in Gen. vi. 3, he gives the sense, 
‘ God’s Spirit strove with them by his inward good motives.’ ... . 
Here the meaning of the two important words strive with and spirit 
is misapprehended. The former denotes he subjected, he lowered or 
humiliated, as a comparison with the verb in the Arabic language 
shews ; the latter does not refer to the Holy Spirit, but to that 
higher energy in man, that principle of life, which was implanted in 
the mortal body immediately by Jehovah himself, and is therefore 
called his spirit.” 

Now irrespective of the manifest incongruity of such an inter- 

retation when the context is condiaael ah proof is offered 
or it, save a foot-note reference to T'uch, one of the most advanced 
of Neologians? Will Dr Davidson favour us with other passages 
in which “ my spirit,” as uttered by the Lord, refers either to the 
“ higher energy in man” or to “ the principle of life.” Gesenius 


who throws out, not indeed in the confident jongreee of David- 


son, but with manifest hesitation, the suggestion that “ my spirit” 
“ @wppewrs or seems to mean the principle of life in creatures” 

not the “ higher energy in man”), refers us in confirmation to 

sa. civ. 30, which manifestly is not a parallel passage. ‘Then as 
to the verb, why have recourse to the device of an Arabic when 
we have a Hebrew root, and the explanation of Gesenius “17 
probably the same as 11,” and the derivation 1% Lord? At 


any rate the united testimonies of the LXX., the Vulgate, 
Syriac, and Arabic versions, and of the most ancient phrases 
are against Dr Davidson’s view of the root of this wo ER is 
then, may we ask, his confidence of assertion ? 

Here is another string of extraordinary postulates, for which 
we are only favoured with the ipse diwit of Dr Davidson (pp. 
440, 441) :— 


‘It is said by some that the feast of Pentecost, which commemo- 
rated the giving of the law on Mount Sinai, prefigured the effusion 
of the Holy Spirit on the apostles, who were thus enabled to pro- 
mulgate the gospel throughout the then known world (Acts ii.). 
This is erroneous, for the feast of Pentecost was instituted to com- 
memorate the ingathering of the fruits of harvest.” 


Now granting that Pentecost commemorated the ingathering of 
VOL. VI.—NO. XX. 2¢ 
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“ the fruits of harvest,” can the reader discern in this anything in-» 
consistent with or contrary to the idea of its being at 
of the effusion of the Holy Spirit? On the view, which we had. 
thought was now pretty generally received, and even, if we mistake 
not, by Dr Davi Limaclf that the symbolic forms the basis 
of the typical explanation, we should have imagined that this 
interpretation was most apt, unless indeed Dr Davidson meant 
to deny that any institution which commemorated one could also 
peed a another event, in which case he must of course be pre- 
among others to deny also the typical meaning of the. 
Passover. However, where no reason is. given, it is impossible: 
torefute. Inthe same categorical manner we.are simply assured 
that it is mere fiction to aver that the relation of the Jews to 
God prefigured the relation between believers and the Lord— 
that their privileges were types of the inheritance of heaven— 
or that the covenant with Abraham was the new or gospel- 
covenant, &c. It would be vain to quote apostolic authority for 
these types. Dr Davidson would probably account for it by an 
imperfect development, or by an accommodation, on the part of 
the apostles, to Jewish modes of reasoning. Suffice it: Sic volo, 
sic jubeo, stat pro ratione voluntas. 
Another specimen of the spirit of our author will be found in 
the following extract (pp. 381, 383) :— 


“Those who read the Bible mainly for edification will refrain 
from critical and philological expositions. They will take up with 
Matthew Henry, the greater part of whose remarks are mere preach- 
ing, not proper interpretation, or perhaps with Scott, who preaches 
less though he paraphrases too much and really expounds but little 

D'Oyly and Mant’s is a compilation, and a very. meagre 
and insufficient one. A. Clarke's is little better than a compilation 
gathered out of many heterogeneous sources. Dodds’ is still more 
so and inferior. There is also a commentary from Henry and Scott, 
manufactured by George Stokes, and published by the Religious 
Tract Society. .... We recommend the student carefully to eschew 
all such . . . . his time will only be wasted in their perusal.” 


Passing from the general tone of this volume to an examina- 
tion of its contents, we shall best consult the convenience of our 
readers by arranging our exceptions under the headings of Pla- 
giarisms and erroneous quotations, Critical errors, False 
views of inspiration, and Doctrinal errors. To. substantiate 
each of these charges we can, of course, only bring forward some 
instances,—to do more than this would oblige us to write a 
— instead phd press To. plagiarise 

lagiarisms false quotations.—To larise is to 
“appropriate the literary labours of another ” without sufficient 
acknow: ent. A distinction must be made between repro- 
ducing the sentiments of an author, and reproducing them in 
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the form in which he had: originally given: them. In the first 
case, a foot-note reference is sufficient. acknow! ent, in the 
other, it is not. . In a treatise on the Evidences ‘of Christianity; 
it would be quite competent to introduce the sentiments of 
Butler, Paley, or Chalmers, without more than a mere reference 
to their wre 8 but if we reproduced these sentiments in the 
form in which these writers had expressed them,—if, in fact, we 
copied two or three pages, only omitting ay and rape or 
transposing a paragraph or a sentence, a mere foot-note refer- 
ence to their works <tr manifestly be perfectly insufficient. 
In such a case we would have either to print the text within 
inverted commas, or else distinctly to inform the reader that 
both argument and language were those of another. In all pro- 
bability, the reader would else understand the reference only to 
indicate that the sentiment to which it was appended was either 
first propounded, or else more fully treated, in Chalmers’-Evi- 
dences ;—at a rate, he could not and would not divine, that 
not only the paragraph but several pages ee it were 
more ar: less literally Sopted from Chalmers. maery he third 
sort of plagiarism when. the plam of a work is borrowed without 
one acknowledgment. But, to our mind, the most odious kind 
of plagiarism is that where objections to the orthodox view of 
Scripture passages or of doctrines are reproduced, unacknow- 
ledged, and with all that hawtewr and conceit with which 
they had originally been vented on the other side of the Chan- 
nel. Stolen finery is odious, but stolen pinchbeck j 
is contemptible as well as odious. Every earnest oye ill, 
probably, have, at some time and in some measure, felt the pre- 
sence of and struggled with the difficulties which, as a little re- 
flection will shew, are necessarily connected with a divine re- 
velation. From this conflict he may not have come out un- 
scathed ; he may not have been able to see light sufficient 
wholly to acquiesce where he could not entirely comprehend. 
More than this, he may for a time have been driven from some 
itions, and be painfully alive to difficulties and doubts. But 
e will be modest, he will be reverent, his doubts and difficulties 
will be the result of long and painful conflicts, of which he 
says “ meliora eg any rate, they will be his own. 
e leave it to the reader to judge what the effect must be, 
when we discover that cavils and opposition, delivered in a flip- 
pant, dogmatic tone, are in substance and form, in argument 
and , very often the unacknowledged property of 
ore us is 


another owner,—that what spread its gorgeous tail 

in reality not even a and that its feathers are stolen ! 
In our opinion Dr Davidson is ble with the threefold 

— which we have described. th in the preface and 

in the body of the volume every reference to former editions of 
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Horne is carefully eschewed. But a very superficial examina- 
tion will shew, that, both in the arrangement and in some of the 
materials, Dr Davidson ‘is largely indebted to Mr Horne. Not 
to enter into details, if the reader will compare the arrangement 
and contents of the various chapters in Book 2 (pp. 385-570) of 
the volume under review with the ding parts in former 
editions, he will be at no loss to know what we mean. It would 
have been but fair to have in some way acknowledged such ob- 
ligations, instead of claiming exclusive authorship. Similarly, 
the chapters on Hebrew manuscripts (pp. 88-97) and on 
Quotations (pp. 106, 107) are almost wholly reproduced from 
Vol. 2 of Eichhorn’s “ Einleitung.” But the work to which, so 
far as we have had inclination and time to compare references 
and authorities, Dr Davidson is most largely indebted (in the 
first 500 or 600 pages of his volume), is the “ Manuel d’Her- 
meneutique Biblique, by Professor Cellérier of Geneva (Geneva, 
1852). ‘Not only are almost whole chapters reproduced from 
it, at least in their main elements, but Dr Davidson’s theolo 
is cast in the mould of that work, and we have the benefit of the 
arguments, illustrations, &c. of Cellérier in an English version. 
Now, all this would be quite fair if it were only properly acknow- 
ledged by something more than a mere foot-note reference, 
after one or perhaps two and three pages are translated from 
M. Cellérier. At the outset we may, perhaps, in general inform 
our readers, as the result of our notes on the first 570 pages of 
this volume, that between sixty and seventy passages, varying 
in length from a few lines to half or three quarters of a 
were more or less closely reproduced from De Wette, Wolfius, 
Eichhorn, Cellérier, Lowth, and Jebb. That among so many 
quotations some should be unacknowledged can scarcely surprise 
us. We feel at considerable loss to make a selection for the 
of extracts. We shall make such as will at the same 
time exhibit the spirit of the volume. Here is an unacknow- 


ledged specimen :— 


True parallelism of ideas belongs to the biblical teaching only in 
so far as it relates to fundamental truths. It applies to the essentials 
of religion alone, for in relation to the remainder there is constant 
variation. All that part of the Bible which does not pertain to the 
essential truths of revelation presents diversities. In the Old Tes- 
tament the teachings are elementary and incomplete, presented in 
modes suited to an imperfect human apprehension. Tn the 
New Testament the revelation begun in the Old is completed. .... 
Yet even in the latter there appears the impress of indivi- 
duality, which must belong to a revelation addressed to men through 
the instrumentality of other men like themselves. Hence it is easy 
to see that there cannot be a complete and entire unity between the 
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two Testaments, In the Old Testament itself this complete unity 
does not exist, &c. (Davidson, p. 297). 


That the reader may judge how close the translation is, we 
subjoin the original of this e, which want of space has 
compelled us to break off in the middle :— 


Ce principe n’est vrai que pour les vérités fondamentales et qui 
tiennent alessence méme de la Révélation. L’enseignement Biblique, 
dans tout le reste, a constamment varié. L’Ancien Testament a 
commencé I’ceuvre de la révélation par des rudimens 6lémentaires et 
incomplets, exposés a l'aide de points de vue humains et provisoires. 
Le Nouveau Testament l'a complétée, lui laissant toutefois encore 
quelque chose de l’empreinte individuelle et occasionelle qu’une réyé- 
lation, adressée & des hommes par l’intermédiaire d'autres hommes, 
ne devait et ne pouvait entiérement dépouiller. Comment pré- 
tendre qu’il y a eu compléte unité, d’enseignement entre Moise et 
Jésus-Christ? Dans Ancien Testament lui-méme, l’unité compléte 
n’a pas existé, &c. (Cell. p. 206). 


Among the chapters which, prebably, contain most. of error, 
are those on the A of Faith (book 1, chap. 11, p. 311— 
320), and on the Doctrinal Interpretation of Scripture, (book 
2, chap. 11, p. 472, &c.). If it is thought to mend the matter, 
we cheerfully allow that the statements which they contain are, 
to a large extent, borrowed from Cellérier. In th 


ese chapters 
the obligation is generally acknowledged by a foot-note refer- 
ence. .Here is a specimen :— 


“ We presume that none can fail to notice that there is a difference 
between them (the teaching of Christ and of the apostles). The di- 
versities appear in the selection, development, and specialty. To 
explain them, two theories have been propounded. In the one, the 
same theopneustic value is attached to the most inconsiderable words 
of the apostles and the most important instructions of the Redeemer. 
Accordingly, such differences are explained by the development of 
truth. Christ himself unfolded truth to his disciples in an imperfect 
degree. . . . He intended, however, that it should be progressively 
developed under the direction of the Holy Spirit. As the adherents 
of Christianity . . . became more capable of understanding and 
appreciating truth, they received it from the apostles and their as- 
sociates, according to the will of their divine Master, in a more com- 
plete state. We do not entirely concur with this view. Doubtless 
it is true to a great extent ; but error is mixed up withit. It is liable 
to the objection of causing the teachings of the apostles to be preferred 
to those of Christ ; of restricting the latter, and of leading the church 
to build itself up far more by means of the Epistles to the Romans 
and Hebrews than by the Sermon on the Mount. By such as hold it, 
catechumens will almost unavoidably be taught the Pauline theo- 
logy to the neglect of the Messianic itself, &c. . . .” (pp. 472, 473). 


If the reader will compare with this the original (Cell. p. 
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343), he will allow that something more than a mere foot-note 
reference was called for. 


“Tl est impossible de ne pas remarquer les différences qui se 
trouvent entre l'enseignement de Jésus-Christ et celui des apdtres. 
Ces diversités . . . se remarquent dans le choix des enseignemens, 
dans leur développement, et dans leur spécialté. On en a princi- 
palement cherché le cause 4 l'aide de deux theories opposées. ‘La 
premiere attachant la méme valeur théopneustique aux’ moindres 
mots des apétres, qu’aux plus importans enseignemens du Sauveur, 
a di nécessairement expliquer ces différences par ne développement 
de la vérité, par un progrés accompli depuis Jésus-Christ 4 ses dis- 
ciples ; progrés, suppose-t-on, voulu de Jésus-Christ, dirigé par 
son Esprit. L’église devenant de jour en jour plus capable de con- 
naitre la vérité, la recevait par la volonté du Maitre, plus compléte 
de la bouche des serviteurs. Ce systéme mélé d’erreur et de vérité, 
tombe avec la theopneustie. Il a le grave inconvénient pratique de 
faire préférer les enseignemens des apédtres 4 ceux de Jésus-Christ, 
de reliquer ceux-ci dans lombre, et d’accoutumer l’église & se nourrir, 
par exemple, et a nourrir les catéchuménes et les enfans des Epitres 
aux Romains et aux Hébreux, biens plus que du sermon de la mon- 
tagne.....” 

Similarly is the following passage, a translation from Cellérier, 
as close as that which we have just adduced. 

“ While acknowledging in them (the apostles) a real and certain 
inspiration whereby they became true guides to the church in re- 
spect to general direction, (we are led) to conclude that they had a 
partial and incomplete inspiration. It was not full and universal, 
embracing all aspects and particulars of a subject ; nor was it inclu- 
sive of all topics. In short, it was partial, and, so far, imperfect. 
Hence their teaching was inferior to that of Jesus Christ. It was 
not erroneous ; but it was less absolute, less free from all human 
ideas, less complete. Whoever reads the Acts of the Apostles, es- 
pecially what is related in the assembly at Jerusalem respecting the 
discussions the apostles had (Acts xv.), will not be disposed to deny 
this. We may also refer to the different ways in which Paul and 
Jesus speak of justification ; while the fundamental and complete 
doctrine on the subject is laid down by Christ. He prescribes Jove. 
Faith and works are but special forms and aspects of love to God,” 
(p. 473-4.) 

It would -be difficult to point out a paragraph containing more 
varied or dangerous errors than the above. If the apostle’s inspi- 
ration was incomplete and did not embrace all topics on which 
they wrote, then may we not implicitly yield our faith to the 
teaching of their epistles—in other words, the epistles must be 
subjected to the authority of the varying judgments of men, and 
ceasé to be in themselves the foundation of our faith. We are 
not ashamed to deny the existence of differences in the apostolic 
discussions recorded in Acts xv., or in the teachings of Paul and 
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James. But the most startling statement of all is this, that 
Christ teaches that we are justified by love. We can scarcely 
think that Dr Davidson would venture, like Cellérier, to quote 
Luke x. 25. &&., in proof of this statement. Yet what other 
proof can he have to offer? and does he not perceive that such a 
view would render the ground of justification subjective, instead 
of being objective, as all orthodox Protestant churches teach ? 
However, if it is any comfort to know that statements so rash 
and erroneous are not ho wn, let us: have it. The whole 
er: is well translated from Cell., pp. 345, 346. 

e sha]l not cumber our pages with more than one other in- 
stance of Dr Davidson’s method of quoting, which we adduce 
more for its curiosity than for any other reason. 

“Much of the Jewish law is employed in discriminating between 
things clean and unclean ; in: removing and making atonement for 
things polluted or proscribed ; under which ceremonies a meaning 
the most important and sacred is concealed. Among the rest are 
certain diseases and infirmities of the body, and some customs in- 
different in themselves, but important when the reasons of them are 
properly ascertained. Acoveringy, te sacred poets have recourse 
to these topics for imagery, as when they set forth the depravity of 


the human heart, or censure the corrupt manners of the people, or 
deplore the abject state of the virgin daughter of Sion, polluted and 
exposed, (Isa. lxiv. 6 ; i. 5, 6,16 ; Ezek. xxxvi. 17 ; Lam. i. 8,9, 17; 


ii. 2). ‘If? says Lowth, ‘ we consider these metaphors without any 
reference to the religion of their authors, they will doubtless appear 
in some degree disgusting and inelegant ; if we refer them to their 
genuine source, to the peculiar rites of the Hebrews, they will be 
found wanting neither in force nor in dignity.’ ” 

On reading this paragraph, it is, of course, the natural impres- 
sion that only the last sentence of it had been derived from 
Bishop Lowth. But what if it should turn out that the whole 
paragraph—beginning, middle, and end—was excerpted from 
the Lectures on Hebrew Poetry (ed. London, 1847), pp. 92, 93 ? 
Perhaps, in this case, it might have been as wise to have wholly 
omitted the quotations, or as just to have included in it the 
other of the paragraph. In passing, we may also observe 
that almost the whole chapter from-which our last extract is 
made is reproduced from Lowth’s Lectures on Hebrew Poetry. 

Under the head of misquotations, or erroneous references, 
we shall quote three :— 

“ Rom. v. 18. ‘As by one offence judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation ; even so by one righteousness, the free 
gift, came upon all men to justification of life.’ In the first 
clause of the verse all men signifies all mankind without excep- 
tion ; hence it must denote the same in the second clause. Such 
is the clear, unequivocal explanation, as Tholuck has perceived, 
to whose lengthened examination of the passage we gladly refer,” 
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225). The foot-note reference in this case is to Tholuck’s 
mment. ed. 1842. 
We are not at present concerned with the explanation of this 
It appears, indeed, impossible consistently to explain 
it otherwise than in one of two ways, either as teaching the 
final salvation of all mankind, or else that of all who are fede- 
rally connected with the second Adam. It is impossible to 
apply the expressions, “ judgment came to condemnation,” and 
“the free gift came to justification,” otherwise than to a fact, 
not an intention, or to something in esse, not something in } 
If so, then the “all men” of the first clause are conn with 
the “one offence” of their federal head, and the “all men” 
of the second clause with the ‘‘ one righteousness” of their fede- 
ral head. It is thus a question of mere parallelism, and whether 
the “all men” of the second clause means all mankind or only 
the elect, depends upon the extent of that “one righteousness,” 
or of the federal connection subsisting between Christ and men. 
But we are at present concerned not with the meaning of this 
verse but with the views of Dr Tholuck. Dr Davidson holds it 
to be “clear and unequivocal,” that as the first clause refers to “all 
mankind without tion,” so does the second, and he tells us 
_that Tholuck propounds the same “ clear and unequivocal expla- 
nation.” Now whoever will take the trouble of examining the 
passage in Tholuck will find that his explanation is by no means 
“clear and unequivocal.” He allows that révrs; doesnot necessarily 
mean “all without exception,” and seems almost inclined to de- 
cide in favour of interpreting the clause as referring to a restitu- 
tion of all. Ultimately he leaves ver. 18, and explains the clause 
in question in connection with ver. 19, as “ applying to all men 
conditionally, on the supposition of their having faith,” p. 292. 
But it is a very different thing to say with Tholuck, “the free 
gift came upon all men conditionally on the supposition of 
their having faith ;” and the statement of Dr Davidson that 
the second clause is as unlimited in its application as the first. 
Indeed, if Dr Davidson's statement has any meaning it must 
point to universalism. He adds, “ A like example to that just 
given occurs in 1 Cor. xv. 22, where the second wdévrss is ex- 
plained by the first. “In Adam ali die ; in Christ all shall be 
made alive! The one term is coextensive with the other, as 
is rightly maintained by De Wette.” Instead of citing De 
Wette, why not have added that in the e which Dr Da- 
vidson had just adduced, Dr Tholuck distinctly disavows this 
application of 1 Cor. xv. 22? Indeed, if the explanation of Dr 
Davidson is correct, universalism is distinctly taught by St 
Paul. We leave the reader to infer whether any connec- 
tion between this and the fullowing expression-of Dr Davidson 
may be traced (p. 314): “ The eternity of future punish- 
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ment, though taught in the Bible, can scarcely belong to the 
analogy of faith, because the sense of the passages on which it 
reposes are (sic) not very clear.” 

A similar misquotation it is when, in discussing Rom. vii, Dr 
Davidson appeals to Tholuck “ to disprove the opinion so elabo- 
rately advocated by Fraser (he might have added, and by all other . 
orthodox Protestant divines), viz., that the conflict between flesh 
and spirit belongs to a believer who has attained: to life) in 
Christ.” Now, although it is true that Tholuck does not apply 
Rom. vii. exclusively or even primarily to the conflict in ques+ 
tion, it is equally true that at p. 360 he distinctly maintains 
that in Gal. v. 16-18, Paul does teach that there is such a con- 
flict between the fiesh and the spirit, and that the use of the 
present tense in Rom. vii. 14, shews that it applies not worse ee 
to the past, although the state described in that chapter should, 
in those who are regenerate, more and more give p to the 
experience indicated in Rom. viii Equally inaccurate is Dr 
Davidson when, after shewing that the expression “holy of 
holies,” in Dan. ix. 24, denotes a place, he adds: “ Hence those 
eaten who apply it to Christ . . . as ©. D. Michaelis 
and Hiavernick are mistaken,” (p. 234). On turning to the 
latter commentary we find that Havernick, at p. 365, does ex- 

lain the expression as denoting the temple, although (referring to 
Ses viii. 14) he holds that it is figurative and points beyond an 
earthly temple to Him in whom the Father dwelt. Compare 
also Ezek. xi 16 ; Jer. iv. '7, the term ré éyv in Luke i. 35, and 
John ii. 19. 

Critical Errors. A few specimens of these may be chosen 
almost at random. At p. 214 we are assured that the word 
xvsiwa in Eph. i. 17 does not mean the Holy Spirit, but a dispo- 
sition of mind. It is added: “ A knowledge of the Greek ar- 
ticle teaches this ; but he who is not acquainted with the doc- 
trine of the article may, very probably, in a mistaken zeal for 
what appears to be orthodoxy, affix to it the signification of the 
Holy Spirit in this place. Undoubtedly the noun in question 
would have had the article had such been the meaning.” Dr 
Davidson knows best what he means by “the doctrine of the 
article.” However that may be, we beg leave to deny the cor- 
rectness of the rule that, unless the article were — velo, 
could not be applied to the Holy Spirit. Perhaps it might 
have somewhat modified his confidence, if he had known that 
Dr Wahl, the celebrated author of the Clavis Novi Testamenti, 
who certainly cannot be charged with “ mistaken zeal for whut 
appears ae se oe the expression in Eph. i. 17 as re- 
ferring to the Holy Spirit. Here are a few other ome se 
which «ie without the article refers to the Holy Spirit : e 
iv. 18; Rom. viii 9, 13, 14,19; 1 Cor. vii. 40; 2 Cor. iii’ 3; 
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Matt. xii 28; 1 Pet.i 11; Rom. i 4; 1 Cor. xii. 3; 2 Tim. i. 
7; Rev.i 10. Is Dr Davidson satisfied that some doubt may 
still hang upon his “ doctrine of the article ?” 

An error almost as dangerous as that of bringing forward a 
palpably false interpretation is that of rashness in an inter- 
preter. The quality which we most desiderate in a commenta- 
tor is prudence and caution. A rash and unreliable writer 
will bring forward any novelty, however crude and negative in 
its tendency ; a learned and experienced expositor will carefully 
weigh evidence, and only pronounce on satisfactory grounds, es- 
pecially when important doctrine is in question. Here is an 
extraordinary instance of the former tendency in Dr Davidson. 
Commonly and rightly, Psa. li. 5 and Eph. 1. 3 are supposed 
to be parallel passages. This, it seems, is a mistake, and we 

are assured that the iniquity mentioned in Psa li. was merely 
am ipentionl expression which should not be understood liter- 
ally—that it utters not the theology of the intellect, but that 
of the feelings! Similarly, we are assured that 1 Cor. xv. 
29 refers to the Cerinthian and Marcionite practice “of allow- 
ing Christians to be baptized in the room of such as had died 
unbaptized ”—a statement as novel as it is historically, exegeti- 
cally, and dogmatically unfounded. So also are we expected to 
believe that the expression, “the man of God’s right hand,” 
Psa. lxxx. 17; refers to Israel, although it is not in any other 
passage employed in that sense; that such passages as Jer. 
xxx. 34; Isa. xl 5; Isa. xi. 9, &e., do not point to a period 
“when every individual shall a saving knowledge of 
the true God ;” that “wniversal atonement is clearly implied 
in such expressions” as Heb. ii. 9; that from the scope of Mark 
iii, 23-30, we may infer that the sin against the ° Holy Ghost 
consisted in ascribing Christ’s miracles to Satanic power, and 
“that none need fear of being guilty of it now.” 

The following may also be selected as examples of erroneous 
or rash assertions. Jer. xxxi. 3 has nothing to do with the 
eternal decrees of God, because “the context shews that these 
words refer to Israel,” as if Israel itself were not an instance 
of the certainty of the divine purposes of grace. A similar 
interpretation is that of Matt. xxii. 14, where the plain and 
palpable sense of the passage is distorted by the statement that 
it refers to “the general invitation to the 1 feast, and the 
comparatively few who are admitted, . use they neglect 
the necessary qualification.” Col. iii. 16 is s explained as parallel 
with Eph. v. 18, 19, although the assertion, that being “filled 
with the Spirit,” and “ ching i in all wisdom” are equivalent, 
is entirely gratuitous and unfounded. The old objection to the 
purely Messianic interpretation of Isa. vii. 14-16, that an event 
remote and future could not be a sign of deliverance to the Jews, 
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is confidently brought forward. We would recommend those who 
may feel any difficulty on this point, to think of the’ precisely pa- 

el instance in Exod. iii. 12, where also an event yet future is 
givenasasign. Toreturn. 2 Tim. iii. 12 is declared to apply only 
to believers under jar circumstances, but not to hold good 
at all times. Similarly, attempts are made to weaken such pas- 
sages as Acts ii. 47, xiii. 48. As specimens of the author's 
rashness, we may also instance the views which he propounds as 
to the authorship and date of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, or such 
a remark as this: that “out of the forty-six places in which 
Goel (blood-avenger, Redeemer) occurs in the Hebrew Bible, it 
is nowhere applied to the Messiah.” If Dr Davidson will take 
the trouble of looking up Isa. xlix. 20, “the Redeemer shall 
come to Zion,” he will find that Goel is there applied to the 
Messiah, an assertion for which we have the authority of St 
Paul in Rom. xi. 26. Views so crude, assertions so rash, and 
criticisms so erroneous, may, indeed, appear to Dr Davidson— 
to use his own eloquent figure—to be only the “ cutting away 
of some of the traditional feet of hereditary opinions,” they may 
impose on the ill-informed, or unsettle the belief of the tyro, 
but to every serious and properly instructed person, they are 
only so many proofs that this author is equally unsafe and pre- 
sumptuous in his exegetical dicta. ; 


e might easily have multiplied instances of the same kind ; 
but our limits wee us to refrain. Hitherto:we have almost 
i t 


exclusively criti he first portion of this volume, which con- 
tains a general introduction to the Bible. The second is, if pos- 
sible, more replete with errors. But here our strictures are 
necessarily so mixed up with the question of inspiration, that it 
will be more convenient to reserve our space for the more ample 
discussion-of that question. : 

Erroneous views of Inspiration. All those who feel their 
need of a divine revelation, must agree that the first demand 
upon it is that of being entirely trustworthy. If they who 
professed to reveal to mankind the will of God for their salva- 
tion, were, in so doing, liable to error, and, in point of fact, did 
err, they practised a cruel deception which deprives them of 
every claim to our regard, and ws of an absolute and reliable 
basis of faith. Manifestly they pretended to bring the pure 
word of the Lord, the professed to have been divinely guided, 
and insisted upon implicit subjection to the demands of Jehovah 
as uttered through them. Jf their claim was just, they must 
somehow or other have been infallibly directed. If it was false, 
then their ignorance or their wag oe deprives them of any 
claim to our implicit confidence. I should not like to trust my 
salvation to one who did not know whether what he uttered 
was divinely inspired, and hence infallibly correct, or the result 
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of his own thinking, and hence liable to error. Once admit the 
element of doubt, and where can you stop? If the Biblical 
writers were liable to error in one Forse what guarantee 
have we that they were not equally fallible in another? If they 
committed mistakes in one instance, why may they not have 
been guilty of the same in another? In that case the ultimate 
appeal would lie with the judgment of the individual, and each 
would take so much for true as appeared to him to be so. In 
short, reason and not the Bible would be the ultimate arbiter in 
matters of faith. 

An attempt has been made to separate two elements in the 
Bible: the moral and religious, and the historical and scien- 
tific. It is said that the Biblical writers were infallibly guided 
in the first, but left to themselves in the second ; that, hence, 
we may implicitly trust them when they propound the first, 
but have to sift their statements when they introduce what 
belongs to the second. Such, although greatly vitiated by 
other modifications, is the view advanced by Dr Davidson. But 
it may reasonably be asked, could a person, whom I would not 
trust on plain matters of fact without suspecting him of accommo- 
dation (i.e. intentional) or mistake (7.e. unintentional) error, claim 
any implicit submission on those highest subjects which are 
wholly inaccessible to men? If I may not implicitly believe 
when he tells me of earthly things, how shall I believe when he 
tells me of heavenly things? In truth, the statement involves 
so manifest absurdity, that even on this ground we could not 
but instinctively reject it. It is impossible to attach credence 
to the supernatural, where the natural is not implicitly trust- 
worthy. No sane person would attach belief to the spiritual reve- 
lations of one who confessedly is not accurate in his account of 
earthly transactions. Otherwise what protection would be left 
us against fanaticism and imposture? But besides, what war- 
rant has Dr Davidson for separating the historical from the 
moral element, or where throughout the Bible is there any 
ground for maintaining that the writers claimed implicit credence 
on one rather than on another topic? They either claim inspira- 
tion for the whole of their writings, or they do not claim it at all ; 
but we do not ourselves find a trace of such a distinction between 
historical and moral statements. Besides, it were not possible 
to make such a separation. Manifestly the historical and the 
religious elements run into each other, and are mixed up. Very 
often the historical is the basis of the moral and the religious. 
We readily admit that Dr Davidson is anxious to reduce the 
supposed errors of biblical writers to a minimum. Still, the 
principle which he advocates necessarily throws doubt not only 
upon parts of, but upon the whole, Bible. If, as Dr Davidson 
holds, the first three chapters of Genesis are mythic, in the sense 
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of being legends “built upon a foundation of real history ;” it 
Seneitt there “ een" probebe creations of cna * may 
“ ibly” exist, though “ Wity is against them ;” if the 
evangelists were sometimes mistaken in their accounts, above all 
if the writers of the Old Testament, and even some of those in 
the New Testament, occupied a lower standpoint ; if their “ in- 

iration was imperfect,” and they accommodated their views to 
those of their countrymen, then have we nothing but a higher 
or lower degree of probability for any scriptural account ; and 
those great realities, on which our faith af! ope are built, rest 
on a very insecure foundation. Thus Dr Davidson believes that 
the evangelists were not strictly accurate in their accounts of 
Christ’s resurrection, that “ one account may have been the Gali- 
lean, another the purely Jewish, another mixed,” and that “of 
course this hypothesis applies more extensively than to the ac- 
counts of the resurrection,” while however, “it is altogether in- 
applicable to such essential matters in the gospel as contain re- 
ligious doctrine.” But even though we waa satisfactorily dis- 


tinguish between those essential rina matters and the his- 
torical portions, may it not safely be presumed, that, if the evan- 
gelists were inaccurate in describing the circumstances connected 
with the resurrection, with which they must have been most 
familiar, they may have been equally inaccurate in their accounts 


of his birth and death, and may not these inaccuracies involve 
points which would completely overset all the doctrinal inferences 
which Christians are accustomed to derive from these accounts ? 
Let it not be said that the onus of proving such inaccuracies 
rests in every case with the objector. We utterly deny it. If 
the evangelists may, for aught we know, have erred in their ac- 
counts, or have accommodated them—if we know that, in point of 
fact, they did err, and that too where most accuracy might reason- 
ably have been expected, is there not a strong presumption that 
certain facts which seem miraculous may in reality only have been 
inaccurately related. Surely, the onus probandi must rest with 
him who would have us believe in supernatural accounts, which, 
according to his own confession, are not historically accurate in all 
particulars. Further, if the gospels are inaccurate, what gua- 
rantee have we for the accuracy of the accounts in the Penta- 
teuch, which, according to Dr Davidson, assumed its present 
form only in the time of Saul or of David? Or are we to rel 

on Dr D.’s criticism for the accuracy of certain portions, and -is 
he able infallibly to point out what portions belong to every 
age, and what degree of credibility attaches to them? But if 
his criticism is not infallible, then is it not entirely trustworthy, 
then he may err as to the credibility of any portion, and doubt 
continues to hang over the whole. In truth, Dr Davidson’s 
theory is among the most untenable and superficial with which 
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we have met. His fundamental distinction between divine fact 
and divine doctrine is equally shallow and erroneous. Divine 
fact is the germ and basis of divine doctrine—divine doctrine 
is only the logical development of divine fact; it is the ex- 
hibition of divine fact in a logical form, mercifully ted us 
by the Lord, lest our poor weak reason should mislead us in 
attempting to read those characters which the Lord has hewn 
upon the rocks of history. The apostolic epistles are in truth 
only the divine explanation and application of what Jesus had 
be and done ; the prophecies and the devotional portions of 
the Old Testament are only an application of the divine facts 
recorded in the historical portions. 

We are quite aware that difficulties may here be urged against 
us. It may be said that there are contradictions which cannot be 
reconciled. Now, on this point we beg to remind the reader that 
somehow or other these difficulties have not increased, but very: 
visibly diminished, with the development of historical, scientific, 
and philological inquiry. Besides, we hold that nothing can be 
declared an irreconcilable contradiction for which any reasonable 
solution may be proposed. Such a solution may not oppent satis- 
factory to ws, just as we may feel unable to propose another and a 
better. But the fact that such a solution cam be suggested, proves, 
at least, that the contradiction is not absolutely irreconcilable, and 
a more able, a more devout, or more learned interpreter may yet 
propound the desired solution. Above all, it is well to bear in 
mind that, from the nature of the .case, we may expect to find 
difficulties where the same account has been penned by different 
persons, in different places, and at different times. Does their 
teaching bear the stamp of divine origin, do they bring us a re- 
velation of glorious doctrines, based on divine fonts, asid have we 
abundant evidence that all they relate is really, substantially, 
and literally true? And shall we start back when we come 
upon a very few circumstances of which we have as yet not 
found a solution which appears satisfactory to us—shall we not 
rather expect that works written thousands of years ago may 
have some degree of obscurity attaching to them in mimutia, 
and may we not even be allowed to suppose that their existence 
may be intended as a trial to our faith? In as far as the histo- 
rical —— of scriptural accounts is concerned, we might 
surely have learned a lesson of faith and modesty from the 
words of the Lord to unbelieving Thomas. 

No—what we ae indeed, we believe, we are en- 
titled toexpect, in a revelation from heaven, isentire trustworthi- 
ness and truthfulness, We do not maintain that the sacred 

were entirely ive, mere pens in the hand of the 
Spirit ; we allow that the individuality of each writer is clearly 
manifest in his compositions, and that there is adaptation to the 
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wants, nay, even to the capacity, of those who are addressed: 
But here we stop. All that is in the Bible is true and onl 
true—true to to whom it was in the first instance ad- 
dressed, and equally true to us. To communicate that truth it 
was not always necessary that the Spirit of God should super- 
sede or even overrule the ordinary exercise of the writer's facul- 
ties. Nor would we resort to the supposition of such an extra- 
ordinary interposition except where it was necessary, 4. ¢. where 
truths or facts were communicated which could not have been 
otherwise known. They may often have made use of historical 
records, or depended on the accounts of others—they may have 
reasoned with a special view to the necessities of those whom 
they addressed—or, they may have communicated truths and 
recorded events which were directly suggested to them by the 
Holy Spirit—but in each and in every case all they wrote was so 
overruled that they were not guilty of any error, and communi- 
cated only that which is wholly true and entirely reliable. 

The remarks which we have now made on the historical 
difficulties of revelation, apply with even greater force to the 
scientific. We cannot call it anything better than childish, 
when Dr Davidson asserts that because the evangelists do 
not record eyents in their exact chronological order, their 
accounts cannot be historically accurate. Is there no other ar- 
rangement than the chronological, or has Dr Davidson yet to 
learn that historical accuracy and a definite plan of conception 
are quite compatible? It has often been shewn that scriptural 
statements do not in any way contravene the well-ascertained 
results of science. It is quite true the Bible does not teach 
science, and hence we have neither scientific details nor scientific 
language in its pages. But really it is little short of silliness, 
when Dr Davidson asserts that figurative expressions, such as 
the firmament, the windows of heaven, the foundations or the 
pillars of the earth, or Prov. iii: 20, or Job xxix. 18, involve 
erroneous conceptions on the part of the writers and imply 
scientific errors. Statements like these will not bear a moment's 

on. 

But we have as yet only partially redeemed our pledge. It is’ 
necessary to lay before the wanton: Dr eer aa ps of in- 
spiration. These will be found even more inconsistent and de- 
fective than those which we have hitherto combated. It will 
be remembered that Dr Davidson maintains that on all moral 
and religious questions the biblical writers were inspired, while 
on historical and scientific subjects, they were left to themselves. 
But this statement is at the very outset vitiated by limiting their 
inspiration in accordance with what are called (by Cellérier and 
Davidson), the principles of individuality and accommodation; 
According to the first of these the apostles had only a partial 
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and incomplete inspiration, which was imperfect and not inclusive 
of all topics. Be it remembered, that these remarks apply to 
their doctrinal, not to their historical, statements. In proof, 
we are pointed to the imperfect, incomplete, and irreconcilable 
manner in which Paul and James speak of justification. Where 
then, we ask, is their absolute trustworthiness on moral and re- 
ligious subjects? On the principle of accommodation, we are 
frequently told, that not only the Old Testament writers, but 
even the apostles, condescended to the imperfect views of their 
cotemporaries. Hence we are informed, “ that the form of the 
New Testament must be resolved, in many cases, into the Jewish 
origin and mental habitudes of the writer... And we are di 
to think that the matter was sometimes owing to the same fact, 
and adapted to the Jewish mind,” (p. 363). It is quite in ac- 
cordance with these views, when we are informed, that Paul 
“uses Rabbinical accommodations,” “ understood and appreci- 
ated” by his contemporaries, but “not intended for us’ who 
“are in other circumstances and relations,” (p. 329) ; that Jesus 
did not entertain “ exactly the same view in every respect” with 
Paul, (p. 307), &c. We ask any one to weigh these statements, 
and to say how much they leave of the much vaunted apostolic 
inspiration and trustworthiness on moral and religious subjects. 
f the New Testament fares thus badly, it will scarcely be ex- 
pected that much regard will be shewn to the Old. In point 
of fact, the statements are here very sweeping and unmistakable. 
We are told that “historical annalists and compilers, like the 
writers of Kings and Chronicles, may possibly have made mis- 
takes in times, dates, and circumstances’ (p. 110); that “in the 
Old Testament the teachings are elementary and incomplete, 
eau in modes suited to an imperfect human apprehension. 
ence, it is easy to see there cannot be a complete and entire 
unity between the two Testaments... In the Old Testament 
itself this complete unity does not exist” (p. 297); and that “the 
Holy Spirit did not illuminate the understandings of the authors 
who wrote the Old Testament books alike.” Nay, the remark 
of Dr Durell is approvingly quoted (p. 767) to the effect “that 
God did not interpose by his grace, or act upon the mind of his 
peculiar people, not even of their prophets, in an extraordinary 
manner, except where he vouchsafed to suggest some future 
event, or any other circumstance that might be for the public 
benefit of mankind.” That this view is substantially that of 
Dr Davidson also, and that his limitation of inspiration to moral 
and religious subjects, in reality, involves a virtual denial of it, 
will be perceived by collating some of his statements. Besides 
the ordinary historical portions, the Old Testament contains ac- 
counts of miraculous interpositions, prophecies, typical, and purely 
practical and devotional sections. The miraculous interpositions 
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of the Lord are manifestly supernatural facts recorded, not 
only for the encouragement of the Old Testament believers, 
but for the instruction and edification of the church in all ages, 
If you impugn the credibility of one of these accounts you 
throw doubt upon all ; if you establish the principle that what 
Old Testament writers, in their ignorance, d ibed as miracu- 
lous, would, by a modern observer, be satisfactorily accounted for 
on natural grounds, you destroy the entire credibility of the Old 
Testament, and all your advices as to caution in its application 
are worse than useless. But Dr Davidson avows this principle 
(p. 336), and, as if it were not sufficient, adds, that the writers 
“may have described in an oriental method, in a form charac- 
teristic of the eastern mind, events that took place.” Now, we 
maintain, that if these two principles are admitted, if it is allowed 
that the inspired writers may have recorded facts as miracles, 
pay negt oary science would have discovered only natural a 
an they were guilty of oriental and ions, 
whole of the. Old ond om of the ee bomen ind miracles may 
be surrendered, If, as Dr Davidson affirms, as confidently as if 
he had been an eye-witness, Sennacherib’s army was destroyed, 
not by the angel of the Lord, but by a Simoom, and if, accord- 
ing to the same authority, there is “plausibility” in applying 

e mythic interpretation to the events and personages of the 
Old Testament”—the first three chapters of Genesis being a 
signal instance of it—then what ground is left us on which to 
rest our belief in the Bible, or to defend it against the attacks 
of infidels ? 

The fae rationalistic mode of por Larrea adopted - 
treating of prophecy. Prophecies are distinguished into genera 
theocratic and any aptstel qredialians: In the former we are 
assured the Holy Spirit only elevated the mind “to a higher 
and holier tone than it could otherwise reach,” (p. 450). “Such 
glances at the future were general. In the development of the 
theocracy and of human nature, as they knew and witnessed it, 
the prophets saw with spiritual penetration, that there must be 
periods of declension and corruption in the morals of the e, 
—times in which they might easily full a prey to l 
enemies around. They saw that the people must be scattered, 
but would again be renewed by God ; that a true and spiritual 
worship should hereafter be introduced, and the service of the 
Most High be a ag yws holy service. And for these 
v anticipations ture blessings, it is not that 
the mind ~ prophet should be Sr holly punivnen tas his 
powers of reflection should be suspended ; the Spirit so 
acted with and by the natural powers of the men themselves, 
that they saw the coming fate and fortune of humanity with 
isaten siolon them ths ontinary ‘dhans of nlighteind Sahigtiial” 
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Sa 450). It will be noticed that this extraordinary assertion 
eprives us of the great majority of prophecies,—indeed of 
almost all Messianic predictions,—relegatin them among the 
ad e anticipations” of future blessings, which the Spirit only 
rendered more clear in the case of the prophets, but which were 
substantially within the ordi ken and shared by the “ ordi- 
nary class” of uninspired “enlightened Israelites.” With refer- 
ence to special predictions, which are allowed to have been 
wholly inspired, we are told that they “are obscure, difficult of 
explanation, and comparatively few,’ (p. 451). 

“That such a writer should throw discredit on many typical 
interpretations, even where sanctioned by the authority of the 
New Testament, can scarcely take us by surprise. ith cha- 
racteristic presumption it is affirmed, that all the parallels which 
St Paul draws from the Old Testament are not “true t; 30 
designed of God. In some cases they must be attri to the 
subjectivity of the apostle himself,” (p. 193). This remark ai 

lies even more strongly to “the author of the Epistle to 
Hebrews.” By him “the Old Testament is commonly emplo 
as a vehicle of his own ideas,—a substratum of his own thoughts. 
The historical sense is less regarded. He assumes a 
divine intention in the passage, if it be capable of a Christian 
application. He converts the subjective application into an 
objective and divinely intended one,” (p. 194). In shorter and 
plainer terms, he is charged with turning aside the Serip- 
tures by employing them for his own purposes, Will it be be- 
lieved that a charge so monstrous is supported by an appeal to 
what is represented as Paul’s own admission, in such passages 
as Eph. v. 32 and Rom.,xv. 3? (p. 193). We have no hesita- 
a affirming, that criticism so childish and weak best refutes 
itse 

Nor do the morality and the religion of the Old Testament 
escape censure. Of the one Dr Davidson writes, that “as it 
came from a divine source indirectly and remotely, in many 
cases it contracted somewhat of the human and the corrupt from 
the media reflecting it,” (p. 489). Of the other, that “the 
nius of the Mosaic institutions was outward and slavish. It 
reathed the spirit of bondage. It was ceremonial, ritual, 
fleshly,” (pp. 505, 506). These principles are abundantly 
illustrated in what may be called the practical portions of the 
volume. Scarcely is there a single book of the Old Testament on 
which we have not remarks more or less detracting from its 
authenticity or credibility, expressed in a tone of which it is diffi- 
cult to say whether unfounded dogmatism or levity is its most 
prominent characteristic. Of course, our readers will not expect us 
todiscuse these points within the limits necessarily assi to us. 
The opinion that two documents—the Elohistic and the Jeho- 
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vistic—are embodied in our Pentateuch, is of course reproduced, 
supported by the usual arguments with but slight variations 
These arguments we have always deemed peculiarly unsatisfac- 
tory, nor has it ever been our fortune to meet any number of 
advocates of the documentary h is who were wholly agreed 
in their views. The irreconcilable differences between those who 
impugn the unity of the Pentateuch and its Mosaic authorship, 
—varying occasionally in the most extraordinary manner in 
their theories, though all are equally confident,—will at least 
tend to shew that the arguments of our opponents anpest, even 
to their friends, not quite so convincing as they would have us 
believe. Opinions similar to those on the Pentateuch are 
also —— as to the wo) ag works in the canon, 
We a few specimens of our author’s magisterial tone on the 
writings of the ane The book of Jonah is dismissed in 
this style: we “believe that though Jonah existed as a prophet, 
mag may this kindly admission exactly mean ¢], had a miracu- 
ous deliverance from danger, &c,,—that, in short, although the 
book contains real history as its basis, yet that the groundwork 
has been embellished by a writer who lived considerably after 
the prophet,” (p. 959). The remarks on Zephaniah are patron- 
ising in the extreme. Our judge finds that his “ general manner 
and style are not remarkable for excellence. He rather occupies 
an intermediate place between the highest and the lowest... .. 
He is not destitute of liveliness, and is often graphic in details ; 
nor is he wanting in figures and tropical expressions, which are 
appropriate and partly original. He is not, however, an 
original prophet,” (p. 971). All that is wanted were to have 
added, “On the whole. it is very fair for a beginner.” The 
prophecies of Haggai fare much worse: “Their tameness is in 
roportion to their brevity. No distinguishing excellence be- 
fone to them. The views promulgated by the prophet do not 
partake of a high religious or ethical character. The 
style and general manner are destitute of poetic 
life The composition is flat prose, shewing a decline in the 
inspiration of the prophets,” (pp. 973, 974). Of course, 
Hag. ii. 7 may not apply to the Messiah. It is a comfort to 
know that the exceptions to Zechariah, although the pro- 
phecies are not wholly his, are at least not quite so numerous : 
“There is an obscurity about them, which need not have 
been, had the prophet possessed a higher and more original 
power of inspiration,” (p. 983), Whatever this “ power” may be, 
it is pleasant to hear that “the second part contains many 
elevated and original views of the future.” Here is another 
iece of information, in language quite as “ ic and highly 
gurative” as that of Zechariah himself—only, we suspect, wi 
less of meaning init. “ Some of the views appear to be ideal, 
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and lose themselves in a misty indistinctness corresponding to 
the idealistic images floating in the prophet’s mind,” (p. 983). 
Malachi stands probably at the bottom of the list. “ There is 
no lofty inspiration or fulness of thought. The language is 
prosaic. Everything manifests the re of prophecy. 

It wants fire and force,” (p. 986). ese are ens, 
and only specimens, of the levity and dogmatism with which 
Dr Davidson treats of the most important subjects, which form 
the foundation of our common faith and hope. We repeat it, 
critical dicta like these need not a reply ; they will best refute 
themselves. 

We are afraid our remarks, although necessarily fragmentary, 
have already outgrown their proper dimensions. Still, there are 
one or two other points which must, however briefly, be adverted 
to. That a writer who holds such opinions on the other parts of 
Seri , should reject such Psalms as the 56th, the 69th, the 
109th, and the 137th, as “abhorrent to the genius of the Re- 
deemer’s religion,” (p. 762), can only appear natural. But we 
confess we are scarcely prepared for the view propounded on the 
Song of Solomon. ere are, we believe, just two modes of 
viewing it. Either it is a great allegory in which the relation 
between the King of Saints and his spiritual bride is represented, 
or it is a common amatory effusion. In the one case, it deserves 
a place in the canon, in the other, it should, on every principle of 
common sense and propriety, be expunged from it. To hold 
that it was purely an amatory song, and yet to maintain its 
divine authority and inspiration can only be possible, if our 
views of such authority and inspiration are of the very lowest 
cast. And yet such is the view adopted by Dr Davidson, (pp. 
806, 808, 809). How it is possible to believe that this book 
contains nothing but what is earthly, carnal, sensual, and yet 
plead for its retention in the canon and its divine origin, appears 
to us unaccountable on any ordinary hypothesis. But there 
may be a clue to this, and with it to the whole theory of Dr 
Davidson on this subject. According to him, “ the inspiration of 
the book,” means that “of the person who wrote it,” (p. 808). 
In fact, it is distinctly denied that biblical authors were inspired 
“as writers,” and not “as teachers or religious men a. 
(p. 633). But by removing inspiration from the biblical book, 
and fixing it in the person, by declaring that such inspiration 
was that of “teachers or arom men generally,” the divine 
authority attaching to the Bible is entirely removed, and it be- 
comes the composition of men who were holy and good, but 
whose information on all subjects is more or less trustworthy 
according to their training and circumstances, and who at best 
can only claim an enlargement of their natural, mental, and 
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moral horizon by divine assistance, but not a revelation in the 
distinctive and only true sense of the term. 

Doctrinal Errors, Under this designation we must sum up 
very briefly. Of the doctrinal errors in this volume, the reader 
has already had different examples. Still, it is very sad to note 
that on some of the topics on which most Christians are agreed, 
opinions equally erroneous and startling are propounded, and that 
in the same form of dogmatism which we have already had 
occasion to censure. Indeed, not taking any special note of the 
very meagre confessions of faith which are occasionally volun- 
teered, the views of the trinity and the glorious persons of the 
Godhead, of original sin, of justification—not to speak of those 
which ane held by distinctive sections of the church, such as on 
the extent of the atonement, on election, on the erance 
of saints, &., are of a very defective character. Davidson 
does not believe that there are three distinct persons in the 
Godhead. The charge is so grave that we must quote in proof 
his own words. “A ‘distinct person’ (he writes of Christ, p. 
780) violates the divine unity. It is to make two Gods instead 
of ae We allow of a distinction in the divine nature i 
not of distinct persone, one rejoicing in the presence of the 
other from eternity.” Now this sous intended to- deny the 
doctrine of the trinity as held by the church catholic in all ages, 
which has ever been regarded as implying that there are in the 
Godhead three distinct , the same in substance, equal in 
— and glory. Dr Davidson’s views seem to lean towards 

bellianism, which ap to be rather a prevalent heresy in 
the present day, while he has also given sida indications that 
he P veneers from the doctrines which have been generally held 
by the catholic church, in to the generation of the Son, 
and the procession of the Spirit, (p. 391, 486-7). 

We have already seen that, on other important doctrines, 
such as we ace sin, justification, and the duration of future pun- 
ishments, the views advanced in this volume are fitted to give 
just offence to a considerable portion of the Christian com- 
munity. On the first of these doctrines we are expressly as- 
sured, (p. 479), that Adam’s sin was not imputed to his ity, 
in the sense commonly understood, but that it only “led to their 
sinning.” Mankind, we are told, are not “alike depraved or 
equally disinclined to good” (p. 479), nor, indeed, are they 
“utterly disabled unto all that is spiritually good, neither are 
they wholly inclined to all evil” (p. 480). Justification, we have 
already seen, may indifferently be traced to faith or works—in 
reality it must be ascribed to love. As to the eternity of future 
= ments we learn (p. 314) that, “ tho taught in the 

ible, it can scarcely belong to the analogy of faith, because the 


sense of the passages on which it reposes are not very clear.” 
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We dislike very much the whole animus and tone of Dr 
Davidson when he treats on doctrinal matters. It may be fairl 
regarded as being in very bad taste and decidedly impolitic, as w 
as objectionable on higher grounds, that he has taken so many 
opportunities of obtruding his views upon important points of 
doctrine. His usual mode of referring to them we cannot but 
regard as at once offensive and insidious’ He makes it manifest 
that he has no sympathy with the views generally held by the 
Calvinistic churches of this country, and he not unfrequently 
leavés upon the minds of his readers, an uncomfortable feeling 
of uncertainty as to his being cordially attached even to those 
great doctrines which are held in common by Calvinists and b 
the more evangelical portion of the opponents of Calvinism. It 
was unfair and impolitic to introduce so much objectionable 
matter of this sort into a work, intended as a text-book in the 
departments of Sacred Hermeneutics and the Introduction to 
the Old Testament. Dr Davidson evidently thinks that he has 

iven clever hits to some of the great doctrines which are most 
firml believed amongst us. But in doing so he has made his book 
utterly unworthy of the countenance and the confidence of the 
evangelical churches. It contains, undoubtedly, a great deal of 
interesting and valuable information on the subjects of which it 
treats that could not be found in any other inde book ; but we 
hope and trust that, in consequence of the very serious drawbacks 
to which we have adverted, it will never become a text-book in 
ordinary and eral use among ministers and students of 
theology, as “ oe Tntroduction” bas long been. 





Art. IX.—Bengal as a Field of Missions. By MAcLEOD 
Wruik, Esq., First Judge of the Calcutta Court of Small 
Causes. London and Calcutta. 1854. 


In the career of a man gifted with that decision of character 
which Foster so justly commends, we may not unfrequently 
mark three distinct stages. When first he stands forth from the 
general mass to proclaim some new or forgotten truth of impor- 
tance, nearly the entire community combine inst him, and 
make desperate efforts to “ put him down.” Failing after length- 
ened and arduous exertions to do this, they reluctantly tolerate 
one whom they cannot silence, cease from active tion, 
and allow him to work on for a season under the influence of 
cold and cutting neglect. This second stage successfully passed, 
he enters the third and final one, in which those who formerly 
opposed him, either convinced at last by his arguments, or 
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deeming it politic to conciliate one who carries out his purposes 
with such unwearying pertinacity, give up all hostility, and even to 
some extent aid him in the work he is so bent on accomplishing. 

Though missions were undertaken in obedience to the divine 
command, yet their advocates have had to pass through the 
usual stages, and nowhere have the three successive periods been 
more distinctly marked than in India, During the first, mis- 
sionaries there were seized by Government, aoa deported from 
the country, or, as the phrase went, “ were sent over the surf.” 
At the same time, in the literary world, pens, like that of Syd- 
ney Smith, tried what keen and insulting sarcasm could do to 
extinguish at once and for ever the project of evangelising our 
eastern empire. If such unworthy measures generally fail to 
overcome even one man endowed with natural strength of cha- 
racter, need it be said that they were totally ineffective in ar- 
resting the progress of a cause, sustained not by mere human 
resolution, but by the Redeemer, who said to his disciples, when 
he sent them out on evangelistic work—“ Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” The second stage, 
that of cold neglect, accordingly soon followed, and has continued 
. almost to the present time. When the late Governor-General, 
in inaugurating an effort on the part of the ruling authorities 
for female education in Calcutta, ignored all that had been done 
for many years by missionaries in the same field, it was manifest 
that the period of neglect had not yet terminated. But when, 
some time afterwards, in reviewing his Indian administration, 
he expressed his satisfaction that two Hindus of high rank, 
Dhuleep Singh, ex-king of the Panjaub, and Gourama, princess 
of Coorg, had been received into the Christian church, the an- 
nouncement was significant, and let the world know that the 

licy of Government with regard to missions had undergone a 
farther change, in preparation for the third epoch, now beginning 


to come on. The press was not long in adapting itself to the 


altered circumstances. The Times, as usual, e way, began 
to record the more important incidents connected with missions, 
and, in its own forcible style, pointed out that the old idea of 
Government and the literary public, regarding the unchangeable- 
ness of the Hindu faith and practice, was a kind of Manicheism— 
a recognition of two e Principles, the Evil equal in- power 
to the Good ! 

Christians in this country, whose interest in foreign missions 
is yearly increasing, now question every one who comes from 
India regarding the present state and future prospects of the 
evangelistic enterprise there, All statements on the subject are 
carefull aeonet my in the memory, and as they, to some extent, 
contradict each other, occasional perplexity arises, like that one 
feels when for the first time in his life he reads a parliamentary 
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blue book. The need is felt of some test enabling one to esti- 
mate the relative value of the communications he receives. This 
test we would attempt to furnish. 

Inquirers — assume—Ist, that every one who has been 
in India has opportunities of examining the working of mis- 
sions in that land ; and 2d, that he has availed himself of those 
opportunities. The first assumption is in general correct, but the . 
second can by no means be conceded ; for great as has been the 
improvement in Anglo-Indian society during the last few years, it 
is still a mournful truth, that those who are at the trouble to ac- 
many missionary to the scene of his labours and note the result, 
are but a minority of the whole European community. If, then, 
we question the ten persons who return from the East on 
the subject, we may regard it as nearly certain that six or seven 
have not personally inspected any mission, but are quite ignorant 
of the topic on which they more or less oracularly Their 
Opinions regarding missions were erally formed during the 
first years of their residence in India, while they were at a sus- 
ceptible age. Hence elderly gentlemen, who made their first 
acquaintance with the East while missions were passing through 
the first stage, are to this day their greatest foes ; those less ad- - 
vanced in life, who went out during the second epoch, are rather 
indifferent than hostile ; and we may hope that before long, 
young men, even though destitute of grace, will express positively 
friendly feelings to evangelistic operations, imbibing those truer 
sentiments which may be expected to characterise the third era. 
But, possibly, some of those to whom the above strictures refer, 
may reply indignantly, “Our opinions were not founded on 
mere hearsay evidence ; we investigated for ourselves. True, 
we never visited any mission, but we had a Christian servant, 
and he was worse than the heathen.” Of course the rule, “ab 
uno disce omnes,” will scarcely be accepted by any one accus- 
tomed to the Baconian method of inquiry, which demands that 
generalisations shall be made not from one but from numerous 
facts; but in most cases there is even a second fallacy in the 
reasoning. It is this Very few Protestants are domestic ser- 
vants in India: multitudes of Romanists are. The servant, be- 
lieved to be a Protestant, is in most instances a Romanist, in 
which case the result of the independent investigation may be 
expressed thus: “‘I had once a Romish servant who was worth- 
less, therefore all Protestant servants are untrustworthy.” 

Very different indeed is the value in point of evidence that the 
statements of Mr Wylie possess. A devoted Christian, and of a 
thoroughly evangelistic spirit, his opinions were not passively 
derived from surrounding society, under any of the epochs now 
mentioned ;—they were the result of personal investigation, and 
of an extensive correspondence with missionaries, whose con- 
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fidence he had completely oy wes His testimony is all the more 
deserving of attention, that he is not himself formally engaged 
in the work which he describes. 

On the first appearance of Mr Wylie’s work on Bengal, it was 
briefly reviewed with others in our 13th Number. We now pur- 
pose giving it a more extended notice, and all the more, that the 
recent petition of the missionaries to Parliament, for an inquiry into 
the condition of the population throughout Bengal, will naturally 
turn the thoughts of many to that region and its missions. To ac- 
company our author, then, over the field he has chosen, the first 
chapter of the work puts us in possession of some general details 
regarding India, that whole of which Bengal is but a part. Prior 
to the annexation of Pegu, our Indian empire had an external 
boundary of 11,260 miles, of which the internal frontier range was 
4680, and the coast line 6580 miles, At the same period its area 
was 1,309°200, or including Pegu, 1,355,200 square miles. Place 
beside these figures for comparison the area of Scotland, 31,324 
square miles, and that of the British Isles, 122,823, and we shall 
find that India is about 43 times as ses sey Scotland, and 11 
times the size of Great Britain and Ireland. When Mr Wylie 
wrote, the population of India was believed to be 170,000,000, 
but a government census of the Punjaub subsequently made 
raised the estimate for that province from 5 to 11,000,000 ; pro- 
bably, then, we make a nearer approach than formerly to the 
truth in saying, that India contains 176,000,000 of inhabitants, 
—perhaps one-sixth of the human race. The native states, in- 
cluded in the above estimate, have an area of 612,424 square 
miles, and a population of about 42,000,000. The principal 

spoken in India are Bengali, by more than 25,000,000; 
Hindui, probably by 40,000,000 ; Hindustani, or Urdu, by per- 
haps 25,000,000 of Mohammedans, of which people alone it is 
the vernacular tongue ; Guzarathi, by about 8,000,000 ; ‘Telugu, 
by 10,000,000 ; Tamil, also by 10,000,000 ; Marathi, by about 
as many; Canarese, by several millions; and Panjabi, Uriya, 
Malayalim, Assamese, &. by numbers not so t. -“Sanscrit 
is the learned language, and Persian is still partially used.” 
About three years ago the debt, deducting the balances in the 
Indian treasury, amounted in round numbers to £32,000,000 
sterling, and the annual revenue to upwards of £21,000,000. 
The Anglo-lndian army consisted of 289,529 men, of whom 
about 50,000, including the officers of native regiments, were 
Europeans. At the same period, the forces of the dependent 
states amounted to 388,719. Thus, the standing armies of 
India comprised nearly 700,000 fighting men,—a number which 
at first sight looks large, but is really small compared with the 
vast extent and population of the territories to be protected. 
The trade of the country is very great, and is certainly rapidly 
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increasing. The use Mr Wylie makes of these statistics, is to 
found on them an appeal, which he urges with all the earnest- 
ness of which he is capable, for additional missionaries to India 
But of this more hereafter. 

Before entering on the case of Bengal, to which our author 
conducts us in his second chapter, we must draw attention to the 
excellent map of that presidency with which Mr Wylie’s work is 
embellished, and for which he acknowledges himself indebted to 
Mr Woodrow, secretary of the Calcutta Council of Education. It 
brings down the political geography of India to a very recent 
date, no slight merit, when we consider how a territorial 
limits change in that land of incessant strife. Over the map are 
scattered little scraps of information, so suggestive, that we can- 
not forbear copying a few. “ Cherrapoonjee, 360 miles from 
Calcutta. At Cherrapoonjee 600 inches of rain fall every year.” 
* Khoonds, seat of the Meria sacrifices.” “This road to Madras 
is made of mud only.” “This road to Bombay is a mere 
track through dense and uninhabited jungles, abounding in 
tigers and herds of wild elephants.” “The grand trunk road, 
the only road in the lower provinces.” “This immense terri- 
tory is inhabited by wild aboriginal tribes, and is almost an 

own country to the rest of India.” ‘“ With the exception 

of the postmaster at Kummerara, no European resides between 
Midnapoor and Sumbulpoor, 240 miles.” “Garrows, the in- 
habitants of these hills, are savages.” “The districts south of 
Behar are rich in minerals, silver, lead, copper, iron, antimony, 
mica, coal.” “In the eastern districts of Bengal, there is much 
jungle infested with tigers and wild elephants.” “ Darjeeling, 
7000 feet, annexed in 1850.” Bengal is the most important 
presidency in India. It extends from Sirgoojah to the south 
— of Tenasserim 1920 miles. Its population numbers from 
orty to fifty millions. Its chief divisions are five—the Anglo- 


Burmese provinces, Bengal proper, the S. Western Agency, 
Behar and Orissa. The Anglo- Burmese penne are Arracan, 


Tenasserim, and Pegu. All three have been occupied by the 
American mission founded at first by Dr Judson, “ the apostle 
of Burmah,” and which is at present attracting great attention, 
from the remarkable success it has met with among the hill tribe 
called Karens. These interesting people who, to the number 
of perhaps two millions, are scattered here and there over a wide 
tract of territory, were formerly persecuted to a great extent by the 
Burmese and Siamese. In all their distresses, they were taught 
by their so-called prophets, to look for the advent of “white 
foreigners,” who were not only to deliver them from the rule of 
their hated oppressors, but to instruct them in the true faith. 
What is more wonderful, they had traditions regarding the 
creation, the residence of our first parents in a garden, the temp- 
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tation, and fall, &c., agreeing even in minute particulars with 
the inspired record. They were consequently predisposed to 
embrace Christianity, and in twelve years from the baptism of 
the first Karen, 1270 were officially reported as members of the 
churches in good standing.* The increase since has been still 
more gratifying, so that when Mr Wylie wrote, there were en- 

in the work 26 American missionaries, 12 Burmese, and 
120 Karen preachers, with about 10,000 adult native converts, 
The Karens, when brought to the truth, are said to manifest 
much zeal, and to subscribe liberally for the support and ex- 
tension of the gospel among them, traits of character markedly 
contrasting with the apathetic and dependent spirit of very 
many Hindu converts. 

To pass now to Bengal proper, never were the peculiarities of 
the race inhabiting that great province more vividly sketched 
than by Macaulay, who spoke, as our readers are aware, from 
personal observation :—“ The physical organisation of the Ben- 
gali is feeble even to effeminacy. He lives in a constant vapour 

th. His pursuits are sedentary, his limbs delicate, his move- 
ments languid. During many ages he has been trampled on by 
men of bolder and more hardy breeds. Courage, independence, 
veracity, are qualities to which his constitution and his situation 
are equally unfavourable. His mind bears a singular analogy 
to his body. It is weak even to helplessness for purposes of 
manly resistance, but its suppleness and its tact move the chil- 
dren of sterner climates to admiration, not unmingled with con- 
tempt. All those arts, which are the natural defence of the 
weak, are more familiar to this subtle race, than they were to 
the Ionian of the time of Juvenal, or to the Jews of the darkest 
ages. What the horns are to the buffalo, what the paw is to the 
tiger, what the sting is to the bee, what beauty, according to the 
old Greek song, is to woman—deceit is to the Bengali Large 

mises, smooth excuses, elaborate psa of ators 
alsehood, cliicanery, perjury, fo: , are the weapons, offensive 
and defensive, of the | pani of the lower Gan All these 
millions do not furnish one sepoy to the armies of the Company. 
But as usurers, as money-changers, as sharp legal practitioners, 
no class of human beings can bear a comparison with them. 
With all his softness, the = is by no means placable in his 
enmities, or prone to pity. e pertinacity with which he ad- 
heres to his purposes, yields only to the immediate pressure of 
fear. Nor bias he lack a certain kind of courage, which is often 
wanting to his masters. To inevitable suffering he is sometimes 
found to oppose a passive fortitude, such as Stoics attributed to 
their ideal sage. Euro warrior who rushes on the bat- 
tery of cannon with a loud hurrah, will shriek under the 

* The Karen Apostle, p. 73. 
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—— knife, and fall into an agony of despair at the sentence 
of death. But the Bengali who would see his country overrun, 
his house laid in ashes, his children murdered or dishonoured, 
without having the spirit to strike one blow, has yet been known . 
to endure torture with the firmness of a Mutius, and to mount the 
scaffold with the steady step and even pulse of Algernon Sydney.” 
The zillahs or sub-divisions of this vast territory are then 
given at length. It would be tedious to enumerate the whole ; 
the following, however, selected on account of their eer | 
the largest population, may be presented in a tabular form, with 
their areas, and the number of missionaries they contain :— 


Area. Population. Missionaries. 
Assam, . . . 30,000 sq. miles. 1,500,000 ten. 
Beerbhoom, . 3,870... 1,580,665 one. 
Burdwan, . . 2,224... 1,673,460 three. 
Dinajepoor, . 5,374... 2,298,000 one. 
Hooghly, . . 2,500... 1,508,843 five. 
Midnapore, . 5,000... 1,360,000 none. 
Mymensingh, . 7,000... 1,634,183 none. 
Purneah, . . 5,703... 1,901,523 none. 
Rungpore,. . 4,465 if 1,214,275 none. 
Sylhet, . . . 5,500... 1,083,720 one. 
Tipperah, . . 4,862... 1,391,260 none. 


To understand the real force of these numbers, let them be 
compared with the following :— 


Area. Population. Ministers. 
Wales, . . . 7,974 .8q. miles. 1,163,159 about 4,100 
Yorkshire,. . 5,992... 1,797,995 about 4,000 


In describing in as natural an order as‘ possible the several 
zillahs into which Bengal is divided, Mr Wylie places his notice 
of the Santal country in immediate juxtaposition with his account 
of Calcutta, thus reminding us how intense is the darkness that 
often exists at no great distance from the most enlightened eastern 
cities. The following short sentences, culled from his abstract of 
a paper by the Rev. J. Philips, on the Santals, may be interest- 
ing :—* The Santals are scattered through a territory not less 
than 400 miles in extent, north and south. How far they ex- 
tend to the west it is not to say.” “In Orissa the Santals 
are a hardy industrious people, generally short, stout, robust; of 
broad features, with very dark en and hair somewhat 
curly. They are pracy: ild and placable, of a very 
social turn, especially with ya speaking their language.” 
“ There can be little doubt of the Santals being aborigines of the 
country.” “ A few traces of the Mosaic history are to be met 
with in their traditions, such, for instance, as the original naked- 
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ness of our first nts, a supply of clothing bei 
furnished them by the gods, the dinpataions of ind, together 
with some faint ajlusions to a general deluge.” 
inveterate fondness for strong drink is a great evil. Such, how- 
ever, as it is, it is a part of his religion, and is likely to stand or 
fall with it.” “The religion of the Santals is a strange mixture of 
Hindu superstition, demon-worship, and a belief in and dread of 
witches, ghosts, and hobgoblins.”” The coldblooded massacres of 
men, women, and children, by the Santals, during their recent 
rebellion, were strangely inconsistent with the opinion of their 
being “ @ particularly mild and placable” people, but if the pro- 
of events has proved human observation to be at fault, it 
only brought out in stronger relief the perfect truthfulness 
with which Scripture describes the heathen character as “ im- 
placable—un merciful.” 

Calcutta, the oe of our eastern empire, justly receives a 
large share of Mr Wylie’s attention, and his remarks on it are 
very valuable, from his having so long been in a position per- 
sonally to examine into its state. Omitting the fluctuating 
mass of visitors, the fixed population of Calcutta is believed to 
amount to 400,000. When Mr Wylie wrote, there were in the 
city 27 Euro missionaries, with 19 native preachers and 
catechists. e number of pupils in the various mission schools, 
male and female, vernacular and English, amounted to about 
5,500, while the government and private English schools con- 
tained about 5,000 more. Female education, commenced ap- 
parently in 1819, under the Baptist Missionary Society, is now 
— —_ progress, both government and the more enlight- 
ened Hindus having engaged in the good work. “ Preaching is 
frequent in the Bengali language.” The educated natives are 
now numerous, and exert great influence in places remote from 
Calcutta, many of them being proprietors of large estates, and 
others accepting offices as ers, deputy magistrates, collec- 
tors, &. Mr Wylie regards many of them as men of remark- 
able intellectual power, though the mass of them, educated with- 
out religion, are in a degraded moral state. Yet he regards 
even these more hopefully than most Euro do, and recom- 
mends a mission under a man of ial gifts, for dealing with 
their jar case. we = smc he day, I believe, is not far 
off, when baptisms in Calcutta will be very ordinary events ; 
when there will be a rapid increase of, at least, nominal Chris- 
tianity among the natives; when they will be willing to attend 
public worship on the Sundays, and when the tide of fashion 
and popularity will carry many on to some kind of outward pro- 
fession of religion.” And in another place ogcur the following 
words, fitted to move to solemn thought and earnest prayer :— 
“ Calcutta is reaching a point of deep interest and deep respon- 
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sibility. To what all this will tend is a question which is in- 
stinctively suggested by the remembrance of the Chorazins and 
ums, to which the word of salvation came only to be re- 
jected. So far as I am able to judge, the day of Calcutta’s chief 
offer of mercy, when the Spirit shall plead powerfully with men’s 
consciences, not passed away, but is drawing near, and a 
great silent revolution is app ing in the hearts of multitudes. 
And, then, what will follow?” Mr Wylie gives an interesting 
account of the rise of Christianity in Calcutta. He justly re- 
gards the arrival of Dr Duff as an epoch in the history of the 
country. Before that period it was common to think of missions 
and missionaries in connection only with the lowest of the 
le. But Dr Duff shewed how access might be obtained to the 
figher classes. As the Apostle Paul judged it expedient to 
speak privately to persons “ of reputation,” whom his ordi 
preaching did not reach, so Dr Duff could see no objection to offer 
education to the ambitious and influential youth of Calcutta, if 
thus only he could make those urgent appeals to their con- 
sciences, of which they stood so much in need. Mr Wylie 
ighly approves of this plan, and believes it has been found more 
ective in the eastern capital than “ bazaar preaching.” On 
the length to which its advocates would wish to see it carried, 
we 8 afterwards have some remarks to make. 

Passing on, we have Serampore in the zillah of Hooghly, a 
classic spot in the history of missions, from its having been the 
station of the “ first three ;’ Burdwan, where laboured Weit- 
brecht, whose memoir has been re | published ; and Krish- 
naghur, where numerous but decidedly unsatisfactory baptisms 
took place in 1839, and the subsequent years. 

Next, dismissing Bengal proper, we turn to the South-Western 
Frontier Agency, of which a detailed account has been given by 
Major Hannyngton, one of the most able public servants in that 
partof India. This extensive tract of territory is bounded on the 
east by Bengal, on the north by Behar, and on the south by 
Orissa. It is a picturesque country, with here ranges of forest- 
clad mountains, and there low alluvial well-watered plains. 
Among its mineral treasures may be reckoned gold, copper, iron, 
the diamond, and, more valuable than any, extensive coal-fields. 
Of its numerous vegetable products, we shall instance but one,— 
the tea-plant, which, “though not cultivated, flourishes.” The 
South-Western Agency has an area of about 44,000 square miles, 
pM ae a of 4 or, in the opinion of some, 6,000,000, either 

irectly under British rule, or belonging to one or other of the pro- 
tected native states. At least three-fifths of the entire territory are 
without the means of Christian enlightenment,and the Chota Nag- 
pore mission, the only one existing in the remaining fifth, is con- 
nected, not with any British church, but with Pastor Gossner in 
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Germany. Begun in November 1845, it has now 171 baptised 
Christians, of — a ee The destitution of the 
means of grace throughout uth Western Agency is forcibl 
presented by Mr Wylie, who points out that in poner prec 
equals the state of New York, and much exceeds Scotland, while 
in population it is considerably beyond either. If there is yet 
ample room for an increase of pastors both in New York, and 
in Scotland, though the former contains perhaps 3000, and the 
latter 2400 Protestant ministers, then, in what lan shall 
we describe the spiritual condition of the South-Western cy, 
which, of male and female missionaries, contains only 18 alto- 
gether, of whom but 4 are ordained ! 

Behar constitutes one of the finest provinces of India, both 
from the salubrity of its climate, and the fertility of its soil. It 
is divided into 7 districts, Bhagulpore, Monghyr, Patna, Behar, 
Tirhoot, Shahabad, and Sarun, and the last again into two, 
Sarun proper, and Chumparum. These names may be far from 
familiar to the generalityf our readers, yet each contains, on 
an average, more than a million of inhabitants, or the 8 to- 
gether 8,546,074 souls. Of their physical and mental characte- 
ristics, Mr Wylie says, “generally speaking, the people of the 
province of Behar are a manlier race than the Bereelis but, on 
the other hand, they have much less mental acuteness, and edu- 
cation among them has made much less progress. The report: 
of the Council of Education for 1851-52, which I have already 
quoted, shews in all the province of Behar only four government 
schools in which English is taught, (namely, the schools at Patna, 
B lpore, Mozufferpore and Gya), with an aggregate of 336 
pupils, and a few vernacular schools, with an te of 207 
more, making a total of no more than 543 out of the whole eight 
millions and a half, for whom the Government provides any edu- 
cation!” Nor have its spiritual wants been in any — degree 
supplied by the Christian church. Mr Wylie says:—“ In this great 
province there isa mission of the Church of England, with one mis- 
sionary, at Bhagulpore ; at Monghyr there are two missionaries 
of the Baptist Society ; at Patna, two in connection with Mr Start ; 
aud there are three in Tirhoot, two in Shahabad, and three in 
Sarun, from Germany, who are maintained by Pastor Gossner of 
Berlin, Mr Start, and Mr Donald M‘Leod, of the civil service. 
Thus there are thirteen missionaries altogether in this territory, 
and among this great ss progaeh and of these thirteen three 
only are supported by British missionary societies, and none by 
the Church of Christ in Fr reopen re 42 ery? of 
people in any country of Africa, or in Persia, or Ja if they 
rap open to the gospel, be thus neglected ? Would eight 
millions of heathens in any foreign land be thus disregarded ? 
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Except in India, is there any dependency of the British crown 
where one-tenth of the number are so little cared for? 1 be- 
lieve not.” 

The last province described by Mr Wylie is Orissa. The part 
of it belonging to the Bengal presidency, is believed to contain 
4,800,000 inhabitants. Its principal divisions are Balasore, 
Cuttack, and Pooree. ‘The last-mentioned zillah has a capital of 
the same name, unhappily distinguished as the locality of the 
_ temple of Juggunath—the place where Satan has his seat. 

hen Dr Claudius Buchanan took his way thither during the 
car festival of 1806, he beheld human bones thickly strewed 
along the road, for more than fifty miles before he reached the 
oo eastern Moloch ; on arriving, he saw with amazement the 

tic eagerness with which the assembled devotees, in numbers 
numberless, dragged the savage divinity forth, and however 
anxious to interfere, he could be no more than a spectator, when 
one and another cast himself on the ground, and was crushed 
under the wheels of the horrid car. These harrowing scenes he 
faithfully portrayed in his “Christian Researches,” which will 
ever possess a historic value, not merely as delineating atrocities 
even already at an end, but as having under God been, to a great 
extent, instrumental in startling the unbelieving men of his age 
from their unscriptural notion of the mild and harmless character 
of eastern idolatry. Two Baptist missions have for some time 
been established in Orissa. In the more important of the two, 
there are 7 ordained European missionaries, 15 native pastors, 
and 295 baptised Christians. The missionaries have constantly 
preached at the car festival of Juggunath, and kept the subject 
of ane connection with the shrine before the Christian 
ublic, till now, in the good providence of God, their efforts to 
ring this national sin to an end seem on‘ the eve of being 
—e with oe aa pho, ne 
© sum up, the tion of the Ben idency, as 
been already stated. + aman between From! pees and at 
the commencement of 1852, as we learn from Mr Mullens, the 
following were the statistics of its missions :— 
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At the same period, the educational operations, in connection 
with its several missions, stood as follows :— 
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When we view together the vast field, and the trifling extent 
of the operations commenced in it here and there, it is impossi- 
ble to avoid seeing how unbroken is the darkness prevail 
through Bengal at the present moment. It was specially wi 
the view of directing public attention to this mournful subject 
that Mr Wylie penned the work now under review, and whether 
he presents us with some graphic picture, or piles up formidable 
columns of statistics, he keeps the object at which he aims 
steadily in view. It will already have been seen that some of 
his figures are quite appalling. Nor are those we have cited 
the worst. In one place he enumerates 17 contiguous zillahs, con- 
taining in all 17,000,000 of inhabitants, and with but 10 mission- 
aries for the whole. And, if we go oe Bengal, even this 
destitution is surpassed. For example, Rajputana, with a popu- 
lation of 17,000,000, has not even a cinigle missionary! And 
the Nizam’s country, with 10,000,000, has but one native—no 
European. In another place we have a list of 65 towns, the 
smallest, Hissar, with 10,074 inhabitants, the largest, Bareilly, 
with 111,332, and not one of the 65 with a missionary. He 
adds :—“ There are, moreover, in the north-western provinces 
150 towns, each with a population of upwards of 5,000, but be- 
low 10,000, and more than 5,000 towns and villages with uP 
wards of 1,000 souls, but less than 5,000, and many thousan 
(or about 67,000) with less than 1,000. But there is scarcely a 
missionary or catechist in one of these places. The great city of 
Lahore has only 2, Furruckabad, with a population of 132,513, 
and Mirzapore, with 75,012, have only the same number. 
Meerut, with more than 40,000, Muttra, with more than 65,000, 
and Cawnpore, with 118,000, have only 1 each, so is it-with 
Salem aad Ooddapeh in the Madras panos ol These are 
but specimens of the destitution nearly ee ere prevailing. 
Need we wonder that, as he looked on such widespread de- 
solation, “his eye affecting his heart,” he frequently used 
language like the following, “ The gospel of Christ is the great 
regenerator, but it has not been spread abroad, His commission 
has not been executed : his last command has not been obeyed ; 
men have shut up their pity, and lived to themselves, and not 
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to Him who died for them. Or, again, “ The supply of mission- 
aries for India generally, and for each presidency in parti ; 
is utterly and lamentably inadequate, and the Lord’s people 
here, in the deep mournful sense of the land’s spiritual drought 
and misery, are constrained to cry to him in the prophet’s 
touching words, ‘ O Lord, though our iniquities testify against 
us, do thou it for thy mercies’ sake: for our backslidings are 
many ; we have sinned against thee. O, the hope of Israel, the 
Saviour thereof in time of trouble, why shouldest thou be as 
a stranger in the land, and as a wayfaring man that turneth 
aside to tarry fora night? Why shouldest thou be as a man 
astonied, as a mighty man that cannot save? Yet thou, O 
Lord, art in the midst of us, and we are called by thy name; 
leave us not,’ (Jer. xiv. 7-9).” Mr Wylie’s work is a standard 
one, and it would bode much good to the church were it univer- 
sally read. 

In the sequel of this article, we purpose making some obser- 
vations in thi present state and future prospects of our Indian 
missions, and we are gratified to perceive the coincidence on 
nearly every important point between Mr Wylie’s views and 
our own. 

And first, of the population on which missions operate. Mr 
Wylie, who, from his official position, has had abundant oppor- 
tunities for years of studying the heathen character, evidently 
entertains no better opinion of it than missionaries have been 
accustomed tu express. 

Regarding the modes of operation now adopted in the various 
missions in India, Mr Wylie seems to us to take the correct 
view in rather wishing for greater variety, than mourning over 
the diversities that at present exist. No one plan, so far as we 
can see, has been found specially adapted to the circumstances 
of every locality. Misconception prevails in many quarters as 
to the opinions actually entertained on the subject in India 
itself. It is thought that one class of missionaries sup that 
everywhere and in all circumstances “ institutions” should be 
set up, and that these are opposed by others who contend for 
preaching and for preaching only. ‘The first of these ideas is 
especially erroneous. The truth is, there is a much nearer ap- 
— to harmony of sentiment on the subject than is often 

lieved. There are certain downtrodden races of men, who 
have scarcely ever heard a word of kindness from any human 
being. If a missionary settle among these, he at once alters 
their social standing, and whether he will or no, becomes what 
we may call a tribune of the people. This being the case, it is 
unnecessary that he should take indirect modes of obtaining a 
favourable hearing for the gospel ; the undoubted advantages 
the people reap from his residence among them dispose them to 
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ive —— attention to any statements he may make. No 
as would, in these circumstances, think of cacharbariig him- 
self with an institution. Many missions are at present in the 
kind of localities we have described, and in all, so far as we know, 
preaching holds exceeding prominence in the plan. We greatly 
desire to see such missions multiplied, till there is not a down-+ 
trodden race in India that has not been evangelised. The same 
system is very effective also among the outcasts in the towns, 
but to a great extent fails to affect the higher classes’ One dis- 
advan attending its universal adoption would be, that it 
would abandon all the intellectual youth of India to those whose 
instructions would in general leave them at least as hostile to 
Christian truth as at the beginning ; in which case, when they 
afterwards obtained the situations of eminence to which their 
education entitled them, they would be apt to attempt the ex- 
tirpation of the feeble churches. It is in cities that these as- 
piring youths are almost without exception found, hence it is in 
cities only that educational institutions have been established by 
our missions. One main object of the institutions, as is well 
known, is to raise up native preachers, and so successful have 
they been in this, that the question is now everywhere asked, 
how we can most profitably empley these valued brethren. We 
think they should be ually set free from educational work, 
for systematic vernacular preaching, so that the two modes of 
operation, which, as will be seen, supplement each other, may 
be carried on side by side in each of our missions. 

Both have been signally blessed in time past, and success has 
been granted fully proportioned to the means employed. Any 
disappointment that may be felt, arises from our unwarrantably 
adopting an entirely different standard in judging of success in 
the east’and in the west ; and with regard to the former, expect- 
ing superstitions which, though absurd, are do so adapted to 
the Asiatic mindy as to have held it enthralled for ages, to yield 
at the first assault. In fact, nearly every error once believed in 
by multitudes, has a vitality much beyond what it is generally 
admitted to possess. It may seem to have perished, but in 
most cases it has not done so really—it has merely assumed a 
new name and a different form, which have enabled it to acquire 
a fresh lease of existence. Now, what is em demanded in 
India, is the complete eradication of the religious beliefs firmly 
held by 176,000,000 of people. Those who complain of the 
slowness with which this is realised, rarely consider that it would 
be a religious revolution on a scale of magnitude hitherto with- 
out me in any known region of the world. Is the conver- 
sion of the aborigines of India to the religion of their Brahmanic 
conquerors, cited as equalling it in vastness? It falls short, in 
many respects, among which only one need be mentioned here, 
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Notwithstanding the undeniable superiority of the Brahmans 
in intellect and cultivation to the wild tribes they sought to con- 
vert, they failed to destroy the rude religions of the country, and 
were at length glad to desist from the hopeless enterprise. They 
then actually adopted into their system the doctrines and cere- 
monies they had ineffectually combated, professed a tardy con- 
viction of the truth of all they had before denounced, and finally 
with an effrontery worthy of an imperial bulletin, proclaimed 
this humiliating defeat a splendid victory. 

Is the establishment of Christianity throughout Europe pointed 
to as an event fully equal in magnitude to the anticipated con- 
version of India? ad the gospel really been propagated 
throughout every part of Europe on the plan employed in the 
apostolic age, the result would have squaliaih nay, would have 
surpassed, in importance what we look for in India. But, as is 
well known, the case of the Brahmans, and the wild tribes they 
conquered, was repeated in Europe. First, an effort was made 
in the divine strength really to extinguish heathenism ; then, 
when this was found slower of accomplishment than impatience 
could be brought to tolerate, the more specious policy was in- 
troduced of adopting into the Christian system many of the 
old heathen doctrines and practices, so that it may be said, 
not in the spirit of vituperative controversy, but in that of 
calm philosophy, that a great part of Romanism is little more 
than “baptised heathenism.” In estimating success then by 
numbers, we must carefully discriminate between the proper 
method of advance, and the deceptive plan now described. With 
the exception of the Danes, who have allowed heathen caste to 
perpetuate itself within their churches, all Protestant missions 
adopt the slow but unobjectionable mode of operation, and that 
on this scriptural plan considerably more than 112,000, includ- 
ing children, are reckoned as belonging to the native church in 
India, is by no means so trifling an amount of success as is often 
believed. At the same time, to regard the number of baptisms 
as measuring with any degree of accuracy the success attained, 
is an error into which none will fall, who remember that, in 
general, systems of vast antiquity do not crumble away at last 
bit by bit, as they are assailed, but are first extensively under- 
mined, and then fall, huge masses at once, almost without the 
agency of mortal hand. After enumerating then the several 
baptisms, we must further inquire whether Hinduism has been 
at all mined, and the answer to this question will be that it has, 
and to such an extent as to render the actual admissions into 
the church a very small portion indeed of the whole success 
achieved. 

But while the advantages already gained are generally under- 
rated in this country, the relative proportion which the work 
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done bears to that still remaining to be accomplished is very 
greatly exaggerated. And the reason is obvious. It is almost 
impossible for one who has not himself seen the vast wilderness of 
eastern heathenism at all times to bear in mind how widely a 
our missions are, and how numerous are the idolatrous millions 
who, with the present strength of the Christian force in the east, 
cannot possibly be reached. Till lately even our most philoso- 
phic historians were in the habit of almost entirely omitting to 
record peaceful occurrences, and _ from battle-field to 
battle-field, a libel on poor man, who, though fearfully prone to 
“wars and fightings,” has not been literally always on the tented 
plain. The contemporaries of the historian never observed the 
defect, but had it been possible to call back one from the dead, 
and constitute him critic on the manner in which his own epoch 
had been treated of, he would at once have missed all record of 
the peaceful years, which he knew by experience to have had 
their hopes and their fears,—their loves and their hates, 
scarcely to a less extent than periods of sanguinary strife. And 
as it is in this respect with one from a remote time, so is it with 
one from a distant place. He marks omissions which would 
never strike another, and when he mentally supplies these, they 
modify the views he would otherwise have held. To apply this 
to the case before us. An observant person can in general tell, 
after a little study, whether an article on Indian missions has 
been penned there or here : if it gives great prominence to the 
vast fields yet untrodden by the feet of an evangelist, it is pro- 
bably of Indian production ; if sanguine views of speedy success 
are expressed, it is likely that it emanated from home. In the 
same way, if you ask any intelligent Christian, who has all along 
resided here. and then another from India, when each ex 
India to be converted to Christ, it will be found that if they 
venture a conjecture on a matter regarding which only the 
Omniscient can speak authoritatively, the one who has seen the 
east will be almost sure to name the longer time. In many 
cases, too, the date he conjectures will be one startlingly remote. 
But if the postulate of so lengthened a period of labour is 
thus thrust upon us, and by those who have had the best oppor- 
tunities of judging, questions which we should gladly have been 
exempted from discussing arise for settlement. The most im- 
portant of these is, Can we calculate that the door now open in 
India will continue so always? For instance, are the rights of 
conscience so well understood by the two great races of India, 
that whether the British government there continue or pass 
away, our missions will be protected. It would be a matter for 
deep thankfulness could this question be answered affirmatively. 
But it cannot. » Even could one forget the oft-expressed 
opinions of the Mohammedans regarding toleration, the late 
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answer of their Moulavis to the queries of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, would shew that they still covet the power of capitally 
punishing every convert from their ranks. Or, were the Hin- 
dus to succeed us in the empire, would they betolerant? Their 
idea on the subject is precisely that of the ancient Romans. 
They do not interfere with any faith that is contented to be one 
of many, but resist any one which aspires to universal reception. 
“ Your religion is good for you, and mine for me,” is the language 
in which they generally enunciate their opinion on the subject, 
and their practice is in harmony with the principle thus laid 
down. Christians, then, might be tolerated under a Hindu 
government, so long as they neglected the Saviour’s command 
to make disciples of all nations; but any attempt to perform 
this essential part of duty would call a tempest of persecution 
down. The extension and continuance, then, of the toleration 
so necessary to the peaceful prosecution of the evangelistic work 
in India is bound up with the permanence of British rule in the 
east, and it becomes an inquiry of great importance, what will 
the probable future of our Anglo-Indian empire be ? 

‘Time was when its very existence was held proof enough of 
crime, 


Is India free ? and does she wear her plum’d 
And jewelled turban with a smile of peace, 
Or do we grind her still ? (Cowper's Task.) 


In this case, under the moral government of God, its fall would 
have been inevitable. But we believe that the steps by which 
the British rose to such unexampled power in the East were not 
in general criminal, and the very fact that we hold India with 
so small force as 50,000 Europeans, or say 50 soldiers to keep 
down a population equal to that of Edinburgh, proves that the 
mass of the people are favourable to our rule. And why do 
“ay prefer the government of strangers, haughty, of alien race 
and tongue, and of a religion contemptuous of idolatry, to that 
of people of their own colour, language, and creed? Simply 
because of the moral elevation of the foreigners, who in general 
attempt to dispense justice and happiness, which, were they to 
depart, could not be enjoyed. But with all the moral superi- 
ority of Europeans to the native population of India, the num- 
ber of malcontents is enormous, and they are mainly concentra- 
ted in towns, while the warmest friends of British rule, the cul- 
tivators of the soil, are scattered through the vi , and un- 
used to act in combination. In addition to this, the neigh- 
bouring — are hostile. Hence even within the last few 
years, it has on more occasions than one required all the “soli- 


dity” for which the British troops have been complimented, to 
enable them to hold their position against opposing multitudes. 
Nor does the future promise more tranquillity than has charac- 
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terised the past. It is more than probable that insult after in- 
sult will be offered to the Indian government, by most of the 
semi-barbarous nations around. ere this to occur in 

it might lead to little ultimate evil. Britain, with her reputation 
for strength, could assume the air of an aggrieved power, and 
the other nations of Europe would mediate for her, and com- 
mend her for any moderation she might display. But amo 
Asiatic nations moderation is held to indicate weakness, oe 
universally defeats its own end. If a few insults be overlooked, 
attack is pretty certain to follow, and even where it does not, 
there is risk of internal commotion. Unless this be borne in 
mind, we shal] make far too little allowance for the difficulties 
of our Indian statesmen. Take, for example, the case of Persia. 
When during the late war, Russia was decidedly losing ground, 
Persia, if the Indian ne pers were correctly informed, was 
only held back by Britain the rash enterprise of attacking 
the gigantic foe. But the fall of Kars brought about a complete 
change in the policy of the Teheran court. Persia now deemed 
Russia victor in the Asiatic struggle, the only part of the gene- 
ral war she could understand. She therefore wheeled round 
and commenced a series of insults to Britain, ending with the 
deliberate violation of an important treaty. Had this been 
overlooked, the name of Persia would have become a household 
word throughout: India. “You were afraid to attack Persia,” 


would have been a standing taunt, just as the British failure be- 

fore Bhurtpore, so long ago as 1805, is still remembered to our 

discredit. Our position is then a hard one in the East. How- 

ever inaccessible or formidable the foe that is pleased to throw the 

gauntlet down, we must take it up. Hence in regard to eas- 
eo 


tern wars; a | pe are erate in 
incarnation of absolute power, is often driven along — his 
will, the sport of events which he cannot control. hile we 
are envying his perfectly independent position, his private lan- 
guage may be :— 

Still must I on; for I am as a weed, 


Flung from the rock, on ocean's foam, to sail 
Where-e’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail. 


Or if he be a religious man, he may employ the words of the 
Psalmist, who, on one occasion, had to bemoan a similar in- 
felicity in his lot,— 


Woe’s me that I in Mesech am 
a sojourner so long ; 
in tabernacles dwell 
to Kedar that belong. 
My soul with him that hateth peace 
hath long a dweller been, 
I am for peace ; but when I speak 
for battle they are keen. 


— of many the very 
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The views now expressed are concurred in by Mr Wylie, by 
Mr Marshman, than whom, perhaps, no one is more competent 
to give an opinion, and. by many in the East. If they be ad- 
mitted, then observe the conclusion to which they almost neces- 
sarily lead. Any semi-barbarous power can draw us on, and on, 
and on,—over deserts more vast,—through defiles more treacher- 
ous,—to attack countries difficult to conquer, and if conquered 
nearly impossible to hold. And the ultimate result may, nay 
must, be the fall of our empire. To this some may reply, that 
India is being gradually cdleniend from Europe, and that thus 
the disproportion between the small numbers of the ruling class 
and the many millions of the governed will rapidly diminish. 
Experience, however, seems to shew that India cannot be 
colonised from Europe. The first generation that goes thither 
from this country can, in most cases, repair by a return home 
the greater part of the injury it may have sustained from the 
tropical climate. The second generation, however, if brought 
up in the East, deteriorates physically, intellectually, and 
morally, to such an extent, that were each son to take his 
father’s situation, we should begin to lose India in the first 
severe battle that might occur. It is to save children from this 
degeneracy, and not simply for education, that they. are sent 
home about the age of 5, and not allowed to return to the ener- 
vating East before 18,—and that evidence must be very clear, 
which convinces every mother of the necessity of parting with her 
offspring for thirteen years. Ordinary colonisation would seem 
in these circumstances to be impracticable, and we are brought 
back to the conclusion, that the train of events formerly indi- 
cated is likely to go on unchecked. Still, though the ultimate 
dissolution of the Anglo-Indian empire appears inevitable, pro- 
bably a long period must yet elapse before its fall And it is 
chiefly because so much longer a time than is generally believed 
must be allowed for the universal destruction of its idolatries, 
that it has been thought necessary to raise the question now 
discussed ~ Is it too much to expect, that unless the views ex- 
pressed above can be proved absurd, they should be allowed 
some influence in the distribution of the missionary force 
throughout the world? There are certain countries now under 
heathen governments, on which British colonies are encroaching, 
so that the power at present wielded by idolaters must soon 
pass, and that permanently, into European hands. These lands 
we may almost choose our own time to evangelise ; but we can- 
not calculate on finding India always as open to Christian enter- 
prise as in the good providence of God it is to-day. But even 
though this argument be set aside, yet the subject of the dis- 
tribution of our missions over the globe will, sooner or later, 
force itself on public notice. At present it is regulated by no 
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fixed principle, and the cry of thousands is frequently attended 
to while millions clamour unheard. 

In thus summoning to protracted conflict, in place of ex 
ing hope of speedy victory, we shall not be accused of doubti 
the divine promise that the world shall be finally ev i 
No; were sight opposed to faith, faith itself would perfectly sus- 
tain ; but already sight begins to be superadded to faith in no 
trifling degree. There is but one real discouragement, that 
India contains a population too vast to be rapidly overtaken b 
our small churches, especially burdened as the latter are wit 
the necessity of contending against extensive and organised error 
in Europe. Were Christian and heathen numbers more nearly 
on an equality, all would be easy. And even independently of 
conversions, there are causes in operation tending to reduce the 
present disproportion from day to day. In estimating the force 
with which any religion may be expected to act in the future, 
we must not merely make a census of the millions at present 
adhering to it, but ascertain also if possible the rate of their in- 
crease. When this is inquired into, it is found that the popula- 
tion in Protestant nations doubles in a much shorter time than 
in those adhering to the Church of Rome, and again in Roman 
nations more rapidly than in Muhammadan and heathen lands. 
Let it be assumed, that throughout the globe Romanists are at 
present to Protestants in round numbers as 2 to 1, but that the 
former double in 50 years and the latter in 40, then in 200 
years the two religions would in this respect be equal, man to 
man But if, as is probably much nearer the truth, Protestants 
double in 30 years and Romanists in 50, then the former 
would equal the latter in considerably less than 120 years, and 
be double their number in 150. And it need scarcely be added, 
that in the presence of laws operating on such a scale of magni- 
tude, the perversion of an occasional duchess is an event light as 
a feather’s weight. Thus though, threatened hitherto by the 
hosts of that faith whose trust has ever been in the coercive force 
of numbers, we have been compelled to carry on the erection of 
the spiritual Zion, as the ancient Jews rebuilt the walls of Jeru- 
salem, each with a weapon in his hand, yet, under the divine 
economy, the operation of the one cause, mentioned above, will 
soon remove the danger from the source now indicated, and 
leave us more free for the evangelisation of the world. To ob- 
serve next the operation of the same law with respect to Muham- 
madan and heathen lands. The mortality is excessive through- 
out the whole of these. To indicate but one source of death— 
vaccination being either unknown or unappreciated in most 
half-civilised countries, the inhabitants are constantly swept off 
by small pox to an extent that will not readily be believed. 
The time, then, which a heathen or Muhammadan country will 
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require to double its inhabitants must be very great ; hence 
these nations have of late, in the main, remained stationary, 
while new Protestant colonies are everywhere springing up,—of 
which one, Australia, has in providence been so located as, in 
military phrase, to outflank India, on which it will yet sooner 
or later operate with exceeding effect. 

And reasoning from what has already been accomplished 
through the instrumentality of the small missionary force in the 
field, to what a larger one might be made the means of achiev- 
ing, there is very much to encourage. The wild tribes of the 
— jungle have hitherto been kept from embracing the 

rahmanic faith, apparently that standing apart from ain, 
they may the more easily be brought over to the truth. Hin- 
duism of the normal type had, till within the last few years, the 
prestige with the general public, both in Europe mal Asia, of 
absolute invincibility ; but this is now gone, never to return, and 
the very Brahmans confess that Christianity must at last prevail. 
The case of the Muhammadans is less immediately hopeful. 
Though amounting to only one-seventh of the whole Indian popu- 
lation, many of them, if present appearances can be trusted, may 
linger in their error after the idolatrous six-sevenths shall have 
yielded to the truth. And we cannot but entirely dissent from the 
opinion frequently expressed, that the political decadence of Tur- 
key and the other great, Moslem powers, will lead, before long, to 
a general abandonment of the Muhammadan faith. There still 
lurks a fierce bigotry in the Mussulman mind, fitted to inspire 
the apprehension that their general conversion may yet be a 
remote event. Perhaps, however, this may not be the unmixed 
evil it at first sight looks’ Under the moral government of 
Him, whose province it is to bring good out of evil, there is a 
mission even for gigantic religious errors. They frequently come 
into the world in pairs, and entering into fierce antagonism with 
each other, allow truth to rise unnoticed amid their combats, 
till it acquire a power greater than their own. During the 
whole of its past existence, Muhammadanism has been the un- 
sleeping foe of the Greek and Roman religious tyrannies, and 
the history of the world for many centuries was little more than 
a narrative of their mutual struggles. And it is instructive to 
mark how simple, yet effective, is the check provided to neu- 
tralise any efforts they may make to convert each other, and 
deprive the world of the advantages it reaps from their disunion. 
It is this that Muhammadans, in most respects further from 
right doctrine than even the most corrupt Christian churches, have 
yet the manifest advantage over these on one point—their abhor- 
rence of idolatry. If truth has a vitality which error does not 
possess, then Muhammadans attempt a hopeless task, when they 
aim at perverting even theleast enlightened Christian to their own 
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own dark faith. And Christians, a so little understand their 

m, as to employ im in their worship, will find it just 
oS difficult to peas a es of his jue views on tho tin 
of idolatry. Hence Romish missions to the Muhammadans have 
invariably failed in the at and have no reason to anticipate 
success in the future. If the place of Muhammadanism, under 
the divine government, has now been correctly indicated, then, 
perhaps, it will continue till the Papacy and other corruptions 
of Christianity are about to quit the world, and then itself also 
depart, the stern work it was commissioned to accomplish effec- 
tively done. Unbelief, the most formidable peril of our day, 
may possibly linger after the old superstitions have fled, but it 
too must finally yield its place. An epoch will succeed in which 
none will sigh for the resurrection of the extinct errors to deaden 
the force of truth, though it become universal,—none, the reani- 
mation of the old despotisms, to check the absolute power of the 
Redeemer, though his kingdom, on every side overstepping its 
present narrow limits, encircle the world around. 
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with an account of excavations at Warka, the “ Erech” of 
Nimrod, and Shush, “ Shushan the Palace” of Esther, in 
1849-52, under the orders of Major-General Sir W. F. 
Williams of Kars, Bart., K.C.B., M.P., and also of the As- 
ian Excavation Fund im 1853-54. By WILLIAM 
ENNET Lortus, F.G.S. London: Nisbet & Co. 1857. 


For some time past public attention has been strongly directed 
to the vast plains of ancient Mesopotamia ; and many more 
years may be well expended in continuing the sober Me still 
needed for the full exploration of the numerous and huge ruins 
of hoary antiquity with which these plains are thickly studded. 
Every traveller adds to our stores of knowledge ; and every addi- 
tion to these stores enlarges our conception of what remains still to 
be ascertained. Mr Rich began the search, gave much interesting 
information, and roused our curiosity to desire more. Mr Lay- 
ard disinterred Nineveh, called up before us the wonders of that 
great city, made us acquainted with the very lineaments of its 
mighty barbaric monarchs, and guided us through its vast and 
gorgeous palaces, placing in our hands the lettered sculptures 
that record its history. Sir Henry Rawlinson has read to us 
these records, and thereby carried our knowledge of ancient 
history back into the previously dim regions of the fabulous 
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ages. But in all these instances, where our highly intelligent 
guides have been constrained to pause, they still point forward, 
and assure us that the half has not been told—that greater dis- 
coveries await us—and that the career of discovery has but begun. 

A little consideration will suffice to shew us that we ought to 
have expected all this; and that our expectations ought still to 
be on the increase, and our exertions and encouragements un- 
diminished for years or centuries to come. Let any intelligent 
reader, already tolerably well acquainted with the knowledge 
now before the public, take a good map of that region of Asia 
which includes Mesopotamia, and the countries on each side of 
it from Persia to Damascus, and from Kurdistan to the Persian 
Gulf. It is a vast region, but so very thinly inhabited compared 
with Europe, for example, that he cannot but regard it as little 
better than a desert, across the sand-covered wastes of which the 
wandering Arab tribes lead their wild and unresting life. But let 
him go back some three thousand years and more, and he will find 
it covered with a dense population, highly cultivated, and nume- 
rously filled with large and flourishing cities. Or, to aid him in 
realising this view, let him take a rapid journey of some days 
across these plains in almost any direction, and he will soon 
find that what to a cursory glance seemed low sand hills, are 
mounds beneath which ancient towns and villages lie buried. 
His eye is becoming educated, and he can now almost at a glance 
distinguish between a mere rounded ridge of drifted snow-like 
sand, and a mound that marks an ancient ruin. Let him take 
his stand on the summit of one of these conelike elevations, 
which he now knows to be a buried palace or temple, and look 
around him. The unaided eye can mark ten or twenty of these 
at no great distance. By the aid of a telescope these become 
as many hundreds as they had appeared tens. He moves for- 
ward a few hours, and again gazes around him. This new 
prospect is as thickly studded with these tombs of dead towns 
and villages as the first. Throughout the whole vast plain he 
finds the same now almost appalling scene repeated, till ima- 
gination itself becomes bewildered in the attempts to realise 
the oo greatness of the nations by which these regions 
were formerly inhabited. Who are they? what was their 
history ¢ what caused them to perish so utterly from off the face 
of the earth? how could they all have found subsistence in a 
country which now cannot support more than the half-famished 
Arabs that roam across its pathless deserts ? ; 

Traveller, gaze around you thoughtfully, and take for your 
best guide-book, the oldest book in the world, the Bible, and 
then prosecute your inquiry. You may also consult your Arab 
guides ; but you will do well to learn how to distinguish between 
a dim legend of traditionary truth—a wild fable—and a con- 
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fused record of comparatively recent events. From the heights 
of Nineveh you gaze around on the huge grave-mounds of the 
dead Assyrian empire. But that empire contained many large 
cities and villages, and extended down the Tigris till it came 
into contact with its great rival Babylonia, where the Tigris and 
the Euphrates begin to approach each other above Baghdad. 
The mounds of buried cities not only continue, but increase in 
number and extent, the main difference being, that they are 
now frequently half hid in marshy ground, caused by the inun- 
dations of these mighty rivers. Still the traveller descends the 
vast Mesopotamian plain or valley till the mighty rivers meet 
and rush into the Persian Gulf, their confluent stream majestic 
as a sea, inviting commerce into the heart of Asia, as of old. 
What does this magnificent region need to rescue it from ruin 
and sterility? It needs, humanly speaking, only population, 
peace, and industry. Those vast districts, which are at one 
period of the year covered with loose, shifting, nitrous sand, and 
at another with a wide inundation, require but canals to regulate 
the inundation, so that it shall fertilise, not devastate, at one 
season, and to preserve it for irrigation at another. Traces of 
canals may be seen over the whole of this Mesopotamian valley, 
or plain, but now choked up and almost obliterated by the 
drifted sands. These faint traces tell how the population of 
ancient times were employed and maintained. ‘They tell also 
how that region might yet be reclaimed and rendered again as 
fertile as ever, and capable of maintaining a population enough 
to rebuild and inhabit as many towns and vil as the eye 
can now trace of desolate heaps of ruin. Peace would stimulate in- 
dustry ; peace and industry would restore population ; and peace, 
industry, and population could again render Mesopotamia the 
granary and the garden of the world. But Christianity alone 
can give the blessing of peace and industry, and produce a a 
lation able to restore to its pristine greatness and beauty t 
earliest abode of the human race. 

We must not, however, allow ourselves to indulge in picturing 
the possible future of that magnificent country ; but turn to our 
present duty, and attempt to give some account of the additions 
to our knowledge which we have received from Mr Loftus, as 
the result of his “ Travels and Researches.” Mr Loftus informs 
us in his preface that the matter contained in his work “is the 
result of two visits to the countries in question ; first in connec- 
tion with the Turko-Persian Frontier Commission in 1849-52, 
under the orders of Colonel, now Major-General, Sir W. F. 
Williams, Bart. of Kars ; and secondly, in conduct of the Ex 
dition sent out by the Assyrian Excavation Fund, at the end of 
the year 1853.” This brief intimation serves to 1 the 
reader for at once perceiving the two topics of chief interest in 
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this volume which he may expect to find) These are, the dis- 
coveries at Warka, the Erech of Scripture, as the best authorities 
agree in thinking, together with a number of researches among 
other ruins in lower Mesopotamia, tending to cast some new 
light on the origin and design of these ancient remains) The 
next is, the discovery of that great seat of Persian power and 
splendour, called in duignere, “ Shushan the palace,” where, at 
at one time, 9 em Daniel seems to have resided occasion- 
ally before the fall of Babylon, and when he was in high favour 
at the court of Belshazzar, as also afterwards under the Persian 
conqueror ; and where, at a later period, the Ahasuerus of Scrip- 
ture held his royal state, when he chose the Hebrew maiden 
Esther to be his queen, and where the remarkable events re- 
corded in the Book of Esther took place. This latter point is en- 
tirely new, in the progress of oriental research and discovery, and 
confers peculiar value on the volume given to the public by Mr 
Loftus. In the earlier parts of the volume, Mr Loftus relates 
chiefly the researches in lower Mesopotamia. Almost the first 
thing, which seems to have arrested his attention, was the con- 
trast between its ancient fertility and its present desolation. 
“Tn former days,” he says, “the vast plains of Babylonia were 
nourished by a complicated system of canals and water-courses, 
which spread over the surface of the country like net-work. 
The wants of a teeming population were supplied by a rich soil, 
not less bountiful than that on the banks of the Egyptian Nile. 
* * All that remains of that ancient civilisation is i 
able in the numerous mouldering heaps of brick and rubbish 
which overspread the surface of the plain. * * There is no 
naam reason why it should not be as bountiful and thickly inha- 

ited as in days of yore ; a little care and labour bestowed on the 
ancient canals would again restore the fertility and population 
which it originally possessed.” The language of this intelligent 
traveller completely confirms the opinion which we ventured to 
express as to the possible future of Mesopotamia. 

After a few remarks on the ruins of Babylon, on which he 
does not dwell at any length, because they have been amply de- 
scribed by others, Mr Loftus proceeds to give some account of 
that remarkable ruin, commonly called the Birs Nimrud, thought 
by some travellers to have been the primitive tower of Babel, 
by others, the temple of Belus, and finally determined by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson to be the “ Stages of the Seven Spheres of 
Borsippa,”—that is, it was a temple dedicated to the heavenly 
bodies, where the Chaldean or Chusdim astronomers prosecuted 
their partly astronomical, partly idolatrous investigations and 
superstitions. The structure consisted of six distinct platforms or 
terraces. See NS ee 42 
feet less horizontally than the one below it. The whole were so 
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arranged as to constitute an oblique pyramid. Upon the sixth 
story a the vitrified mass, which was probably the sanctum 
of the temple. Built into the corners of the stories were cylin- 
ders bearing the name of Nebuchadnezzar, and giving an ac- 
count of the restoration of the fabric by him. These cylinders 
were discovered by Sir H. Rawlinson, and have been read and 
translated by him. Each story was dedicated to a planet, and 
stained with the colour peculiary attributed to it in the works of 
the Sabwan astrologers. The lowest stage was coloured black, 
in honour of Saturn ; the second orange, for Jupiter ; the third, 
red, for Mars (Merodach) ; the fourth yellow, probably for the 
Moon ; the fifth green, for Venus ; the sixth blue, for Mercury 
(Nebo) ; and the summit, or sanctum of the temple, was probably 
white, for the Sun. Mr Loftus seems to think the summit may 
have been for the moon ; but we have taken the liberty to place 
the moon in the fourth sphere, and the sun on the top, for 
which, if our space shhoned, we could give both reasons and 


authorities which would, we apprehend, carry the reader's con- 
viction. A portion of the inscription we extract :— 


I am Nabu-kuduri-uzur, king of Babylon, the established gover- 
nor, he who pays homage to Merodach, adorer of the Gods, glorifier 
of Nabu, the supreme chief, he who cultivates worship in honour of 
the great gods, the eldest son of Nabu-pal-uzur, king of Babylon. 


* * The building named the Planisphere, which was the wonder of 
Babylon, I have made and finished. With bricks enriched with 
lapis lazuli I have exalted its head. Behold now the building named 
the Stages of the Seven Spheres, which was the wonder of Borsippa, 
had been built by a former king. He had completed 42 cubits (of 
height), but he did not finish its head. From the lapse of time it 
had become ruined ; they had not taken care of the exits of the 
waters, so the rain and wet had penetrated into the brickwork. 
The casing of burnt brick had bulged out, and the terraces of crude 
brick lay scattered in heaps ; then Merodach, my great lord, inclined 
my heart to repair the building. I did not change its site, nor did 
I destroy the foundation platform ; but in a fortunate month, and 
upon an auspicious day, I undertook the building of the crude brick 
terraces, and the burnt brick casing of the temple. I strengthened 
its foundation, and I placed a titular record on the part I had re- 
built. I set my hand to build it up, and to wall its summit. As 
it had been in ancient times, so I built up the structure ; as it had 
been in former days, thus I exalted its head. 

The record further states, that Nebuchadnezzar’s restoration 
took place 504 years after the original foundation by Tiglath- 
Pileser IT., who dates as far back as 1100 Bc. Mr Loftus fur- 
ther informs us that Captain Newbold suggested the idea, that 
the Babylonians, in order to render their brick-built edifices 
more durable, submitted them, when finished, to the heat of a 
furnace. This would account for the vitrified appearance of the 
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brickwork on the summit of the Birs Nimrud, which has un- 
doubtedly been subjected to the agency of fire, employed, it may 
be, for its preservation, instead of the avenging lightning of 
heaven, as the early explorers thought, for its destruction. 

Our author was now about to leave the neighbourhood of those 
ancient cities, whose ruins have already been explored by Euro- 
peans, and to enter into a district new to investigation. A mili- 
tary escort still accompanied him, and secured him against 
immediate danger; but his own prudent conduct, conciliatory, 
and yet firm, proved his best safeguard. He visited first the 
ruins of Niffar, situated at the northern boundary of what was 
known to antiquity as Chaldea. Sir H. Rawlinson has also 
visited that ancient ruin. He regards the site of Niffar as the 
primitive Calneh—the capital of the whole region. It was 
dedicated to Belus, and was called the city of Belus’. Hence he 
concludes that this was the true site of the tower of Babel ; and 
that from it originated the Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar on the 
banks of the Euphrates, at modern Hillah. The existing re- 
mains at Niffar were built by the earliest king, of whom we 
have any cruciform monumental inscriptions, thought to be 
about 2300 B.c., but his name cannot be read with certainty. 
It was then called Tel Anu, from the god Anu, the Noah of 
scripture, who was worshi there under the form of the fish- 
god Oannes; the name Niffar was subsequently given to it, 
though the writers of the Babylonian Talmud state that Niffar 
is Calneh. The most conspicuous object at Niffar is a conical 
mound, rising seventy feet above the plain, formed by the debris 
of an ancient brick tower. An imposing ruin called Hammam, 
measuring about a mile in diameter, was next rapidly surveyed, 
but the only result was the discovery of what appeared to have 
been an idol formed of black granite, and broken into three frag- 
ments, which were carried away, and are now in the vaults of the 
British Museum. 

About six miles south-west from Hammam rises another loft 
pile, called Tel Ede. It is a huge artificial mass of solid sand, 
ninety feet high, the circumference of its base ow 2500 
feet. Nothing was here discovered to indicate what had been 
the original use or design of this huge mound. Another day’s 
journey brought them within sight of the ruins of Warka, where 
they remained two days, but were constrained to leave it, with 
the intention of an early return, the aspect of the ruins convinc- 
ing Mr Loftus that, after Babylon, it was the most important 
ruin in the whole region. Thence the party proceeded to Mu- 
geyer, on the right bank of the Euphrates, near the place where 
that great river is joined by the Shat-el-Hie, a branch of the 
Tigris. 

The name Mugeyer is given to a group of ruins more than 
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half-a-mile in diameter, but peculiarly to a remarkable building 
seventy feet high, which stands near the north end of the mounds, 
and is the only example of a Babylonian temple, remaining in 
good preservation, not wholly covered by rubbish. It is built 
of large bricks, and from their being “ cemented with bitumen,” 
originates the modern name of Mugeyer, It consists of two 
distinct, but massive stories, constructed as a right-angled pa- 
rallelogram, with one corner pointing due-north,—a iarity 
observable in al] edifices of true dean origin. It consists of 
two stories, the lower 27 feet high, with a gradual stepped in- 
cline about 7 feet in perpendicular height, the upper 14 feet in 
height, surmounted by about 5 feet of brick rubbish ; while the 
whole edifice appears to stand on a mound about 20 feet high. 
Subsequently to this visit by Mr Loftus, excavations were under- 
taken at the request of Sir H. Rawlinson, by Mr Taylor, vice- 
consul at Busrah After Mr Taylor had _— the entire 
mass of brick-work to the very centre, without discovering any- 


thing, he to excavate at the south corner of the upper 
story, where he found, at a depth of 6 feet below the surface, a 
8 ect inscribed cylinder, standing on one end in a niche formed 

yy the omission of one of the bricks in the layer. Guided by 
this discovery he sunk shafts at the other corners, and found a 
similar cylinder in each, all of which are now deposited in the 


British Museum. Rawlinson appreciated the value of this dis- 
covery, and next autumn applied it in his researches at the Birs 
Nimrud, by means of which he obtained the cylinders already 
mentioned, which have identified that structure with Borsippa, 
and given the public authentic records of Nebuchadnezzar. 
From his reading of these Mugeyer cylinders, Sir Henry regards 
this as one of the earliest, if not the very earliest, of the sites 
colonised by a great Cuthite invasion or insurrection, of which 
the Scripture account of Nimrod gives the outline. These re- 
cords bear the names of a series of kings from Urukh, B.c. 2230, 
to Nabonidus, Bc. 540. Among others is that of Kudyr-ma- 
pula, the “ravager of Syria,” whom Sir Henry identifies with 
the Chedorlaomer of Scripture. The most important identifi- 
cation is that of Mugeyer with the biblical “ Ur of the Chaldees,” 
which Sir Henry supposes to be complete, from having read the 
name Hir on the cylinders.) These inscriptions are invaluable 
documents in confirming the accuracy and truth of Scripture-his- 
tory in other points. For instance, they not only inform us that 
Nabonidus, the last king of Babylon, repaired the great temple 
of the moon at Hii, (this very building), but they also explain 
who Belshazzar was, a point which has greatly puzzled all Bib- 
lical critics. These records distinctly state, that Bel-shar-ezer 
was the eldest son of Nabonidus, and was admitted to a share 
of the government. When Cyrus took Nabonidus, as Berosus 
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tells us he did at Borsippa, before the capture of Babylon, Bel- 
shazzar was regent or governor of Babylon, and to all intents 
and purposes king of the Chaldees, as he is termed in the book 
of Daniel. 

Mr Taylor, in the course of his excavations, ascertained that 
the Babylonians were acquainted with the arch, by finding two 
regularly constructed semicircular arches, running through the 
entire thickness of the walls, in a state of admirable preserva- 
tion. He also ascertained that the rest of the oval space occu- 
pied by the ruins was a cemetery of the primitive ages, a point 
which has not been ascertained hitherto in connection with the 
Assyrian excavations. With regard to this, however, it must be 
borne in mind, that scarcely anything has yet been examined in 
Assyria but the great palaces of the magnificent Assyrian kings, 
so that there may be cemeteries in the lower mounds around 
them at some distance, for anything that is yet known to the 
contrary, and may yet be Psa 

Encouraged by his previous intercourse with the Arabs, who 
disliked the presence of Turkish soldiers, but had no dislike to 
an English officer, Mr Loftus soon afterwards returned to 
Warka without any escort, intrusting himself to the goodwill 
and hospitality of the Arabs. Their conduct justified the con- 
fidence placed in them, and they continued their friendly assist- 
ance during all the period in which he was engaged in exploring 
the ruins. Warka is situated about 120 miles south-east of 
Babylon, and the enormous piles of mounds composing the 
ruin entitle it to be santel as one of the most important 

laces in the entire region. Sir Henry Rawlinson states his be- 
ief that Warka is the Erech of Scripture. The name has not yet 
been distinctly deciphered on the cuneiform. inscriptions, but it 
is generally designated as “‘the city,” which marks its early and 
high importance. It may be also identified with the oe of 
Greek writers, in and subsequent to Alexander’s time. The site 
of Warka is an elevated tract of desert soil, ten miles in breadth, 
about four miles from the nearest point on the eastern bank of 
the Euphrates, and extending in a north-east direction to the 
marshes of the Affej. The whole district around is intensely 
desolate, yet is marked by the sites of ancient cities, as Sinkara 
(Shinar of the Bible), Warka, Tel Ede, and Hammam,—all un- 
approachable during the inundations, and all withered into 
utter barrenness ye the dry period of the year, yet all cap- 
able of being restored to their primitive condition, when this 
plain of Shinar formed the great building ground of primeval 
man in the age after the deluge. 

Standing on the summit of the principal edifice, in the centre of 
the ruins, the beholder is struck with astonishment at the enormous 
accumulation of mounds and ancient relics at his feet. An irregular 
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circle, nearly six miles in circumference, is defined by the traces of 
an earthen rampart, in some places 40 feet high, An extensive 
platform of undulating mounds, brown and scorched by the burning 
sun, and cut up by innumerable channels and ravings, extends in a 
general direction north and south almost up to the wall, and occu- 
pies the part of the enclosed area. As at Niffar, a wide 
channel divides the platform into two unequal parts, which in 
height from 20 to 50 feet ; upon it are situated the principal edi 

of Warka. On the western edge of the northern portion rise, in 
solemn grandeur, masses of bricks, which have accumulated around 
the lower stories of two rectangular buildings supposed to be temples, 
or perhaps royal tombs. The bleached and lichen-covered aspect of 
the surface attests the long lapse of ages which has passed since the 
enterprising hand of man reared them above the surrounding level 
desert. Detached from the principal mass of platform are several 
irregularly shaped low mounds between it and the walls, some of 
which are thickly strewed with lumps of black scoria, as though 
buildings on their summits had been destroyed by fire. At the ex- 
treme north of the platform, close to the wall, a conical mound rears 
its head from the surrounding waste of ruins,—the burrow, pro- 
bably, of some ancient Scyth (Cuthite). Warka, in the days of yin 
greatness, was not, however, confined within the limits of her walls; 
her suburbs may be traced by ruined buildings, mounds, and pottery, 
fully three miles beyond the ramparts into the eastern desert. For- 
lorn splendour and unbroken solitude reign undisturbed on the 
ruins. With the exception of the Tuweyba tribe, the Arabs shun a 
site which is held to be the abode of evil spirits, and none will dare 
to pass a night upon the doleful spot. 


Mr Loftus sunk shafts at the corners of the edifices, in the 
hope of finding some inscribed cylinders, but in vain. Inseri 
tions, stamped or sculptured, were, however, found on the bri 
of the buttresses, which, as read by Sir H. Rawlinson, record the 
dedication of the edifice to the moon by King Urukh, who is 
supposed to have lived about 2300 Bc. Inscriptions are also 
found bearing the name of Sin-Shada, who lived about 1500 Bc., 
who may be supposed to have repaired the upper terrace of the 
edifice previously erected by his predecessor, as Nebuchadnezzar 
repaired the terraces of the Birs Nimrud. The buttresses are 
19 feet high, strongly built of burnt bricks cemented with thick 
layers of bitumen, and adhering so firmly together that they can 
with difficulty be separated. Another structure at Warka, 
called Wuswas by the Arabs, from the name of a negro who had 
at one time made a deep excavation in it in search of gold, fur- 
nished Mr Loftus with the opportunity of laying bare the ex- 
ternal fagade of an ancient building. This was an in i 
discovery, presenting for the first time a true and full view of 
the exterior of a Babylonian palace, and a correct idea of the 
most ancient style of Babylonian architecture. It was extremely 
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rude and simple, almost the only ornament being that of the 
column,—but a brick-built column, without cornice, capital, 
base, or diminution of shaft. The fagade of this palace measures 
174 feet in length. Along the lower portion of the building 
runs a series of half-columns arranged in groups of seven each, 
repeated seven times, and above these rises the main wall, with- 
out any other ornament except a series of slight recesses, sur- 
mounted in the centres by a crescent. About the same time 
that this discovery was made by Mr Loftus, M. Place, the late 
French consul at- Mosul, succeeded in exposing the exterior of 
the Assyrian palace at Khorsabad. The close resemblance be- 
tween it and the palace at Warka, leave no doubt that the 
Assyrian and Babylonian architecture were of one common 
origin, constructed on one common plan, and differed from each 
other no further than was cai by the difference in the 
materials which they used. Both used brick and plaster, but 
Assyria furnished slabs of gypsum, of which Babylonia was des- 
titute, hence the great superiority of the Assyrian sculptured in- 
terior decorations. It appears, also, that we may now regard 
the question as to the covering of these ancient palaces as 
settled. Everything seems to prove, that they were covered 
over and protected from rain er intense sunshine by means of 
lofty arched roofs formed of bricks ; and the falling in of these 
will more fully account for the earthy rubbish by which the halls 
are filled, and the sculptured slabs in Nineveh preserved, than 
anything else that conjecture has yet . Butasthe a 
nce of any large structure can scarcely be made conceivable 

rea the aid of drawings, we shall quit this portion of the 
wor 

There is one strange peculiarity, however, which deserves to 
be mentioned, Not a single instance has been yet found of an 
undoubted Assyrian sepulture. But, on the other hand, “ If 
Assyria,” says Mr Loftus, “be without its cemeteries, Chaldea 
is full of them ; every mound is an ancient burial-place between 
Niffar and Mugeyer !” By far the’most important and extensive 
of these is Warka. It is impossible to convey anything like a 
correct notion of the piles upon piles of human relics which 
there utterly astound the beholder. There is probably no other 
site in the world which can compare with Warka in this 
From its foundation by Urukh until finally abandoned by the 
Parthians—a period of probably 2500 years—Warka appears to 
have been a sacred burial-place. As the Persians of the present 
day convey their dead from the most remote corners of the 
Shah’s dominions to the holy shrines of Kerbella and Meshed 
Ali, so doubtless it was the custom of the ancient people of 
Babylonia to transport the bones of their deceased relations and 
friends to the necropolis of Warka, and other sites in the dread 
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solitudes of the Chaldean marshes. Mr Loftus informs us that 
he cut trenches down through these funereal remains to the depth 
of thirty -vgedien’ gpug which the extreme looseness of the soil 
rendered it e to attempt to proceed, and that he has every 
reason to believe that the continuous mass of dead reaches to 
the very base of the highest portion of the central platform, a 
depth of sixty feet. t might be called the coffins of these _ 
innumerable dead are sepulchral vases of different forms. The 
most ancient is the large tren Babylonian urn ; another 
is like an enormous oval dish-cover, ing from four to seven 
feet long; and the latest, probably of the Parthian period, is 
what may be called slipper-shaped, all formed of gated tr! burnt 
Jonge Three of these ancient coffins were brought away by 
Loftus, satiee now un the py Museum. ‘S woul “oA 
in vain to in at any length in conjecturing what can 
the reason of this vast pi Aone. of burial mounds and cities 
of the dead in Babylonia. Yet, when we call to mind the fact 
that these are all in the land of Shinar, and in the sites of those 
cities built by the people who first began the worship of their 
departed ancestors, kings, and heroes, we can scarce err greatly 
in supposing that the superstitious veneration attached to these 
earliest shrines of false worship led to the desire of all their suc- 
cessors to have their dead buried near the tombs of all that had 


proved mortal in their human 
The second portion of this interesting volume gives an ample 


account of the inv: tions and excavations made by Mr Loftus 
under the direction of Colonel Williams, The disputes between 
Turkey and Persia concerning the frontier of their respective 
dominions near the head of the Persian Gulf had rendered it 
necessary for a diplomatic interference to take place. Colonel 
Williams was at the head of the British diplomatic agency, and — 
Mr Loftus was attached to the party. During the slow and 
intricate progress of these negotiations, Mr Loftus was sent to 
explore the region known in ancient times by the various names 
of Susiana, Elam, Elymais, with particular directions to examine 
carefully a large mound of ancient ruins called Shush, near the 
modern Shushter. Mr Loftus gives a very interesting account of 
this excursion and its discoveries. The country lies east from the 
Tigris, and is bordered by a range of hills, cleft asunder by 
narrow and deep ravines, h which rush the rivers of the 
interior. The enterprise proved to be one of considerable diffi- 
oe Mogg aber native bap and the Arab prog on ans 
within the frontier, regarded the exploring party with great hos- 
tility, and threw every kind of obstacle . their way. The 
first object which arrested the attention of Mr Loftus was an 
ancient structure, bearing the name of the tomb of the prophet 
Daniel, and situated close on the edge of the great mound of 
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Shush. There is no reason to a the probability that this 
prophet did reside at Shush, or “ Shushan the palace,” so that he 
may have been buried in its vicinity, The natives the 
tomb with great and superstitious veneration ; and as they dis- 
liked the presence of the exploring party, they raised a report 
that these strangers had come to dig up and carry away the 
prophet’s bones. They were obliged to abandon their attempt to 
explore the ruins for a time, till Colonel, now Sir W. F. Williams, 
by his influence at the Persian court, obtained a firman giving 
full authority to resume and prosecute their excavations. 
Encouraged and suppo by this regal authority, Mr Lof- 
tus returned, and was soon afterwards joined by Sir W. F. Wil- 
liams himself, and the excavations were commenced and carried 
on with _ zeal. The first actual discovery was made by 
Colonel Williams himself, in the gigantic monolith base of a 
column 8 feet 4 inches in diameter, and 4 feet 3 inches high. 
This confirmed the belief that the mound contained the ruins 
of a palace, and stimulated their exertions The breast of 
a fractured bull, and enormous fragments of fluted columns, 
buried deep in the debris, encouraged them to proceed, and 
deep trenches were cut into the mound in various directions. 
For a time these were not very successful But further re- 
searches at length disclosed the plan of the structure, and shewed 
it to be of a description similar to what is called the Great Hall 
of Xerxes at Persepolis. Mr Loftus states the result as follows: — 


“The Great Hall at Susa consisted of several magnificent groups 
of columns, together having a frontage of 343 ft. 9 in., and a depth 
of 244 ft. These groups were arranged into a central phalanx of 
thirty-six columns (six rows of six each), flanked on the west, north, 
and east by an equal number, disposed in double rows of six each, 
and distant from them 64 ft. 2 in. Of the inner phalanx the posi- 
tion of twenty-one columns were determined, and many others, 
doubtless, might be discovered by excavation ; but as it was neces- 
sary to make the utmost use of my funds, I was obliged to rest satis- 
fied with ascertaining the actual plan of the edifice. ... In the 
Great Hall at Persepolis, there are clearly two orders of columns, — 
the same coincidence obtained at Susa; but as none of the shafts 
remained erect at the latter locality, it is popern to speak un- 
hesitatingly concerning the entire details, We know for a certainty, 
however, that the inner phalanx possessed square bases, while those 
of the outer groups were bell-shaped. All the shafts were undoubt- 
edly fluted like those at Persepolis, but beyond this point there must 
remain much conjecture. Strewed in inextricable confusion among 
the monoliths were huge portions of the fallen columns ; these were 
so abundant, that I was able to take correct measurements, and, 
with Mr Churchill’s assistance, to restore the various details of one 
variety of compound capital, identical (except in a few unimportant 
particulars) with those in the external groups at Persepolis. This 
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capital evidently consisted of four distinct parts, nay boy probably 
intended to represent the pendent leaves of the date-palm, the 
opening bud of the lotus-flower, a series of double volutes, and cer- 
tainly at the summit two demi-bulls, between whose necks passed 
the beams for the support of the roof. Whether any other variety 
of capital existed at Susa, it is difficult to decide, but from the fre- 
quent ition of the same subject among the debris of the palace, 
I am inclined to think that the same surmounted the top of every 
column. The total height of the compound capital was 28 feet. 
There was no means of ascertaining the height of the fluted column, 
because no portion remained in situ. The total height of the tallest 
column at Persepolis is, from the floor to the architrave, 67 ft. 4 in., 
and there is no reason to suppose that those at Susa were of smaller 
dimensions. 

“The most interesting discovery, however, connected with this 
columnar edifice is the fact that, in each of the two most northerly 
rows of the great phalanx, the two central square p destals were 
inscribed with trilingual cuneiform records, These were cut around 
the ledge, but the fall of the columns had so materially injured 
them, that only one copy remained entire—written, unfortunately, 
in the language which is least known of the three. As if in anti- 
cipation of the fate which awaited the edifice, and of the 
that one copy at least might escape the general destruction, each set 
of inscriptions was repeated four times. The Scythic version occu- 
pied the western side, the Persian faced towards the south, and the 
Babylonian pointed eastward. The fourth side was plain. Each 
version was deeply cut in five lines, and extended 6 ft. 4 in. in 
length, and 7 in. in breadth. These records are, in many er 
highly interesting. They are the sole memorials extant of Ar- 
conmene Mnemon, the conqueror of the Greeks at the battle of 
Cunaxa,—{Mr Loftus must mean the conqueror of Cyrus the 
Younger at the battle of Cunaxa, in spite of the unconquered Greek 
auxiliaries in the service of the defeated and slain prince, for the in- 
vincible ten thousand effected their retreat, unbroken after the 
battle, in defiance of the whole power of Persia] ; and they record 
the completion of the edifice which had been commenced by Darius 
the son of Hystaspes, as stated by Pliny. This fact is important, 
because it enables us, with a tolerable degree of certainty, to con- 
jecture the age of the great coloniiade at Persepolis, as to which 
much doubt has existed. It is generally supposed to have been the 
work of Xerxes, because it bears a commemorative tablet of that 
monarch ; but Sir H. Rawlinson has suggested the probability of its 
original foundation by his father Darius. From the perfect c 
version of the inscriptions, aided by the Persian text, Mr Norris 
su, the following translation as not being very far from the 
truth :— 

“*Says Artaxerxes the king, the great king, the king of kings, the 
king of the country, the king of this earth, the son of king Darius :— 
Darius was the son of king Artaxerxes, Artaxerxes was the son of 
king Xerxes, Xerxes was.the son of king Darius, Darius was the son 
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of sy Mo fy the Achemenian. Darius, my ancestor, anciently built 
this temple (or edifice), and afterwards it was repaired by Artaxerxes, 
my dfather. By the aid of Ormazd, I placed the effigies of 
Tanaitis and Mithra in the temple. May Ormazd, Tanaitis, and 
Mithra protect me, with the other (gods), and all that I have done.’ 

“There is another point which gives extreme interest to this inscrip- 
tion. I have elsewhere quoted valuable authority as to the identity of 
Ahasuerus, the husband of Esther, with the Xerxes of Greek authors. 
If this be admitted, we cannot but regard the edifice in question as 
the actual building referred to in the following verses of Scripture, 
(Esther i. 5, 6). It was here, among the pillars of marble in the court of 
the garden in “ Shushan- the palace,”—“ when the heart of the king 
was merry with wine,” that the order was given for queen Vashti to 
overstep the bounds of oriental female modesty, and “ shew the people 
and the princes her beauty.” By referring to the plan of the ruins, 
it will be observed that the position of the great colonnade corres- 
ponds with the account above given. It stands on an elevation in 
the centre of the mound, the remainder of which we may well ima- 
gine to have been occupied, after the Persian fashion, with a garden 
and fountains. Thus, the colonnade would represent the “court of 
the garden of the king’s palace,” with its “ pillars of marble.” I am 
even inclined to believe that the expression “Shushan the palace” 
applies especially to this portion of the existing ruins, in contradis- 
tinction to the citadel and city of Shushan.” 


In prosecuting his investigations, Mr Loftus, guided somewhat 
by the suggestions of the aged keeper of the tomb of Daniel, 
laid bare another part of the great mound, and obtained some 
very valuable relics of antiquity. Several alabaster vases were 
found, and bricks covered with inscriptions, in a state of good 

reservation. By means of these inscriptions, and other proofs, 
it may be regarded as now a settled point, that the Ahasuerus 
of the book of Esther is the Xerxes of the Greek historians. Not 
only is there complete harmony between the characters of the 
Ahasuerus of the Bible and the Xerxes of the Greeks, but several 
of the inscriptions at Susa bear the name of Xerxes, and the 
edifice corresponds exactly with.what Scripture not obscurely 
intimates respecting the structure of Shushan the palace. It is 
further very interesting to notice in the ruins of Susa the influ- 
ence of the Assyrian structures blending with those of the Per- 
sian, and not yet superseded by the finer taste of the Grecian, 
although the Pestle empire now come into contact with 
Greece. And not less interesting is it to find in Susa sculptures 
presenting the Egyptian oval, or cartouche as the French call 
it, and within it the name of Xerxesin Egyptian characters, and, 
according to their pronunciation, thereby affording proof of the 
existence at that period of Persian dominion in boypt. The 
discoveries at Susa are thus very valuable, as throwing light on 
both Bible history and secular history, reconciling apparent dis- 
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crepancies, and confirming the truth of both. We have often 
wondered to find English scholars, ripe and good ones too, em- 
barrassing themselves in their history and chronology, by taking 
as authority such fabulous writings as Judith and Tobit. It 
may be hoped that this will not be persevered in any longer ; and 
also, that instead of trying to find the Ahasuerus of the book of 
Esther in Cyaxaras, or some ancient Median monarch, they will 
rest.contented with the identification of Ahasuerus with Xerxes. 
From “Shushan the palace” itself, information has been obtained 
which ought to put an end to all controversy on these matters, 
The history of Elam could now be produced with considerable 
certainty, from a period of very remote antiquity, and its wars 
traced out with the successive empires of Assyria and Babylon, 
centuries before it fell into the hands of Persia. Shushan ap- 
pears to have been conquered by Assurakhbal, the grandson of 
Sennacherib. It fell abevwents into the power of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and his successors, and became a favourite resort of the 
later Babylonian kings. Persia next became its conqueror ; and 
it was_rebuilt in the Persian style by Darius the son of Hystaspes. 
It continued to be a favourite pods ton of the Persian monarchs, 
till, as there appears strong reason to believe, it was destroyed 
by Alexander the Great, and left to sink into the ruined condition 
in which it is now found. But we have exceeded our limits, and 


can but recommend this highly interesting and instructive work 
as @ valuable addition to an important department of knowledge. 


— 


Art. XI.—The Testimony - the Rocks ; or, waar ener 
Bearings on the Two T ies, Natural and ‘ 
By Hua Mitter. Edinburgh: Shepherd & Elliot. 1857. 


THERE is now before us, thanks to the kindness and courtesy of 
the publishers, an early copy, in proof sheets, of the last and 
most remarkable work of perhaps the most remarkable man of 
the age. We have perused its pages, and reperused many of 
them, with the most intense admiration, and the most unutter- 
able grief, to think that this work is the last that we can now 
receive from HuGH MILLER—we use the simple name, for that 
name has already become a classic name, and is greatest in its 
own simplicity—to think, know, and feel, that the test self- 
educated man of genius that ever Scotland produced, will never 
again, by any fresh emanation from his bright and noble mind, 
shed new sunlight over his own beloved Scotland. 

We shall not- attempt to give anything like a biographical — 
sketch of Hugh Miller's life: that would be worse than folly, 
since his own autobiographical. work, entitled, “My Schools and 
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Schoolmasters,” has already made the “Story of his Education,” 
and of his life, up to a comparatively recent period, known 
wherever the English language is understood. But a brief out- 
line may be of some service, as introductory to the views which 
we are about to give of the work before us, his latest, and, in 
many respects, his most finished, work. Hugh Miller was born 
in Cromarty, on the 10th day of October 1802. It is not quite 
an idle matter to state, that both his parents were remarkable 
both in themselves and in their ancestry. His father was re- 
markable for that combination of courage and gentleness by 
which men of noblest nature are most commonly distinguished ; 
and his mother was a woman of earnest heart and pious mind, 
fitted by its quiet energy to produce the deepest and most last- 
ing impressions on the susceptible character of youth. On the 
side of each parent.there could be traced back, for several gene- 
rations, persons of decided energy and enterprise, the 
adventures and incidents of whose lives proved very congenial 
to the mind of their descendant, and tended both to arouse and 
guide his native genius. His maternal uncles were both men of 
“ marked individuality of character,” to use his own statement 
respecting them, “ and were much the reverse of commonplace 
or vulgar men.” Ancestral and parental relatives such as these, 
if poor, may be said to belong to the humbler class, in the con- 
ventional language of the times ; but they are, nevertheless, the 
truest aristocracy of any land where men are valued for their 
merit, and especially of such a land as Scotland, from ‘the 
humbler ranks of whose inhabitants so many noble-minded men 
have sprung, by whose strong and unyielding energy the battle 
of Scotland has been so often fought and won. 

When only a month more than seven years of age, Hugh 
Miller’s father was lost at sea, by the foundering of the vessel of 
which he was proprietor and captain, in a violent tempest, and 
he became the beloved and well-trained charge of his maternal 
uncles. A short period at a school taught by a female, a longer 
period at the parish-school, and a short time at a subscription 
school, formed the amount of the nominal and the external edu- 
cation which he received. But self-culture, which began early 
in his young, inquiring, and thoughtful mind, was proceeding 
rapidly all the while, and taking its own course, training him to 
individuality and self-reliance—invaluable elements in the pro- 

of such a mind. He early began to manifest a strongly 
intellectual bias, displayed in his love of reading, as soon as he 
had ascertained that a book could relate a story. To write verse 
was also an early predilection ; but to ramble among the rocks 
and precipices, to explore the caves, and to collect with curious 
care all the strange things which they presented to his keenly 
inquisitive intellect, formed his supreme delight. His maternal 
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uncles greatly desired that he would te a li course, 
and betake himself to one or other F the | tes ye. professions, 
offering to support him during his attendance at college. This, 
however, he declined, on the ground that he felt no inclination 
to become either a lawyer or a physician, and that he thought it 
wrong to enter on a course of study for the ministry without a very 
seriouscall of a religious nature fora profession involving such serious 
duties. In this view his uncles entirely agreed, entertaining, as 
they both did, a deep conviction that no man ought to undertake 
to be a minister of the gospel, unless his own heart and mind 
were hallowed by gospel principles, impelling him to a life of 
sacred duty, not a mere profession. 

But his boyhood was ripening into the young man, and it be- 
came necessary for him to choose by what kind of labour he 
should earn hisown maintenance. He chose to become a mason. 
This choice was determined in his case by his having observed 
that, as the winter months were unsuited generally to mason- 
work, they allowed a space of some months every year in which 
he would have leisure to read and prosecute his own mental 
culture as he might please. The choice proved a most fortunate 
one for science. In his seventeenth year he began his labours 
near the shore at Cromarty ; and he has recorded, in the open- 
chapters of “ The Old Sandstone,” in what manner his first 
day of labour was spent, and how a bias was given to his mind, 
which soon rendered the study of geology the business and the 

leasure of his life. We cannot trace his course as a mason; 
but it is of some importance to notice, that the excessive toil he 
had to endure proved almost beyond his strength, at that period 
of his life, while still a slim and growing youth. He suffered 
much, as he tells us, “ from wandering pains in the joints, and 
an oppressive feeling about the chest, as if ented by some 
great weight.” He “ became subject, too, to frequent fits of ex- 
treme depression of spirits, which took almost the form of a walk- 
ing sleep, during which his absence of mind was so extreme, that 
he lacked the abilit of protecting himself against accident in 


cases the most simple an out alien As he gathered strength 


he recovered ; but, on several subsequent occasions, the hard- 
ships which he had to endure seemed on the point of under- 
mining his health. The true cause of these occasional periods 
of depression and languor seems to have been the exhaustion 
brought on by the very sensitive fineness of that nervous struc- 
ture ato oe to the man of genius. It was impossible for him 
to in from keeping his mind in constant exercise through- 
out those evening hours which his fellow-workmen gave to mere 
physical rest ; and, as he had to undergo as much bodily toil as 
they did, while his busy brain was kept also constantly at work, 
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his exhaustion was necessarily far greater than theirs—except 
when they plunged into dissipation, which he never did. 

Years passed on, during which he became what is called a 
skilled workman, but during which also he made himself inti- 
mately acquainted with nearly all the best writings of the best 
authors in British literature. Books were his friends. If he 
had not many facilities for reading the light literature in which 
numbers so idly indulge, he quietly and deliberately perused and 
reperused the noblest productions of the truly great minds of 
our highest literature, till he made both their thoughts, and, in 
no small degree, their style, his own. His poetic vein he con- 
tinued to cultivate ; and if in that he did not succeed either to 
his own satisfaction, or to an equal degree as he afterwards did 
in prose, it was not, as we venture to hold, for want of “ the vision 
and the faculty divine,” for that he possessed eminently, hut be- 
cause his poetry was burdened with too much tliought, and be- 
cause his mind was early directed to natural science, as to its 
native pursuit, so that he never devoted so much steady atten- 
tion to poetry, as to acquire fully the “ accomplishment of verse.” 
After having spent some time in the south of Scotland, his health 
began to give way, and to indicate that the stone dust was affect- 
ing his lungs, and threatening to bring on a species of consump- 
tion, he returned to his native Cromarty, where he gradually re- 
covered from those alarming symptoms. While there continu- 
ing to work as a mason, he continued also to cultivate his lite- 
rary pursuits, and began to become acquainted with people who 
could appreciate his genius. In the year 1829, there was printed 
at Inverness, a little volume of poems, bearing the plain and 
unpretending title of “ Poems Written in the Leisure Hours of 
a Journeyman Mason,” but without any name on the title-page. 
The publication of this little volume was due chiefly to the 
friendly encouragement of Mr Carruthers, editor of the Inver- 
ness Courier, a gentleman of great literary acquirement, fine 
taste, and decided literary ability. Once fairly engaged in lite- 
rary work, Hugh Miller, with that invincible tenacity of pur- 
pose and perseverance by which he was so strongly characterised, 
continued to write, sending his productions to various periodi- 
cals, as he found opportunity. 

His literary prospects began to open before him in a manner 
which for a time he scarcely seemed to apprehend. The late 
venerable Principal Baird suggested to him the task of writing 
an account of the process by which his literary ability had been 
developed. This task served not only to preserve, while still 
fresh and recent, the thoughts and incidents of his early life, but 
also, when resumed at a later period, formed the origin and out- 
line of that singularly interesting and instructive volume en- 
titled “ My Schools and Schoolmasters, or the Story of my Edu- 
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cation.” This fact is mentioned in the above-named work itself; 
but many readers may not notice it, and it seems right to direct 
attention to it, as vindicating him from even the appearance of 
having been led to undertake a work so perilous as that of auto- 
biography by anything like egotistical vanity. He next set 
himself to collect the traditions of his native town, recording 
them in a. style of at once elaborate beauty and graceful ease, 
destined to secure for them extensive and lasting popularity. 
But all the while, though manifestly approaching a position in 
which the mallet should be permanently laid aside for the pen, he 
continued to ply his original occupation, determined to avoid the 
error into which working-men of a literary turn are apt to fall, of 
deeming themselves too good for theirhumble employment, before 
they have obtained a higher, resolving “never to associate the idea _ 
of meanness with an honest calling, or deem himself too good to 
be independent.” He resolved also rather to avoid than court 
the attentions from persons in the upper walks which were “ be- 
ginning to come his way,” lest their hospitalities and conven- 
tional refinements might make him less satisfied with his own 
humbler abode. This resolution also we record, as giving the true 
and honourable explanation of the fact, that he continued to 
wear the dress almost of an artizan throughout his life, as his 
usual attire, when his circumstances could have allowed, and his 
position seemed to require, a somewhat more polished exterior. 
He maintained his simple manners and manly independence, 
neither ashamed of the position from which he had raised him- 
self, nor attempting to assume the more courtly aspect of that 
into which he had ascended. His rustic plaid, was worn with a 
calm and noble dignity not unlike that which made the black- 
smith’s apron wave aloft as the banner of imperial power over 
the vast armies of Persia, under one of its dynasties. 

He had returned to Cromarty in 1825, and on his return 
found there his “old friend of the Doocot Cave,” as he delighted 
to term one of his boyhood companions, on account of an early 
adventure. This early friend, now the Rev. John Swanson, 
Free Church minister in Nigg, Ross-shire, had, led by strong 
and deep religious impressions, abandoned his more secular em- 
ployment, and was prosecuting his studies with a view to the 
Christian ministry. His character, affectionate, earnest, intel- 
lectua], and now profoundly pious, furnished all that was needed 
to secure the right development and direction of Hugh Miller’s 
mind. “I was led,” he says, “at this time to see, through the 
instrumentality of my friend, that my theologic system had pre- 
viously wanted a central object, to which the heart as well as 
the intellect, could attach itself; and that the true centre of an 
efficient Christianity is, as the name ought itself to indicate, 
“the Word made Flesh.” Around this central sun of the Chris- 
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tian system—appreciated, however, not as a doctrine which is a 
mere abstraction, but as a Divine person—so truly man, that 
the affections of the human heart can lay hold upon him, and 
so truly God, that the mind, through faith, can at all times and 
in all places be brought into contact with him—all that is truly 
religious takes its place in a subsidiary and subordinate relation. 
I say subsidiary and subordinate. The Divine Man is the great 
attractive centre—the sole gravitating point of a system which 
owes to Him all its coherency, and which would be but a chaos 
were He away.” From the time when his mind and heart, his 
whole inner being, received and embraced this divine truth, his 
very nature seemed to expand and acquire its proper aspect. 
The great idea filled and elevated his soul, giving at the same 
time to his intellect the power of forming that highest generalisa- 
tion to which we shall have occasion again to refer, and by means 
of which he became, and will continue to be, the lawgiver to 
the science of geology. For the full development of his religious 
principles, and of not a little in his faculty of thinking, he owed 
much also to the late Rev. Alexander Stewart of Cromarty, a 
man of remarkable mental power, philosophic genius, and per- 
sonal piety. 

Events now rapidly advanced in Hugh Miller’s upward pro- 
gress. In the year 1834, he was urged to accept a situation as 
accountant in a branch of the Commercial Bank, about to be 
established in Cromarty. It was a somewhat novel task for 
him, and for a few weeks he found himself perplexed with the 
intricacies of the system, till his own strongly systematic mind 
mastered its central principle. That accomplished, all was easy. 
Next year appeared his “ Legends of Cromarty,” a work in which 
the more discerning critics readily perceived ample proof of high 
genius, requiring only time and opportunity to take the highest 
position in literature to which its author might think proper to 
aspire. His marriage soon afterwards, to a highly accomplished 
lady, who had discernment enough, a few years previously, to 
see his genius in spite of his humble position, and to love him for 
himself alone,—this propitious event, and the encouragement 
which her fine taste and ardent affection gave him, tended 
greatly to his rapid upward progress. In the year 1840, he was 
brought to Edinburgh, to become editor of the Witness, a news- 
paper which was commenced in the beginning of that year, 
mainly for the purpose of advocating the cause of what was then 
known as the Non-Intrusion party in the Church of Scotland. 
This event gave to him at once the position of a literary man, 
and of thorough independence, and was therefore congenial to 
his mind. He had proved his devotion to the cause of the Scot- 
tish people and of the spiritual independence of the Church in 
his admirable pamphlet, entitled, “ A Letter to Lord Brougham.” 
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That pamphlet proved that the right man had come to take the 
right place—that a true and stalwart Scotchman of the olden 
and heroic mould had appeared to fight the battle of Scotland. 
How he fought it the pages and columns of the Witness will 
long survive to tell; for his writings in that paper, even those 
of an immediately controversial character, were no ephemeral 
productions, but Lestinnd to survive by virtue of their own in- 
tense vitality, and to be reproduced in due time, many of them 
as valuable additions to our standard literature. r 

Nor did he, even in that busy period, cease to pursue his own 
peculiar scientific course. A series of papers on the Old Red 
Sandstone appeared in the Witness during the latter part of the 
same year (1840), and with the addition of several other chap- 
ters, were published as a volume in 1841. The publication of 
that work formed an epoch, not only in his life, but also in 
logical science. It placed him at once in the front rank of 
literary and scientific men by the exquisite beauty and felicity 
of its style, and by its cautious, ak and scientific skill and 
ability. It gave to geological science the certainty that it 
should be thenceforth a popular branch of general science ; not 
as affording to adversaries of Revelation something like a new 
battle-field or point of attack, but as possessing the possibility 
of being rendered as attractive as a romance, and yet a profound 
and true philosophy. And let it be further stated, that in this 
work there was ample evidence that its author was not only a 
man of poetic genius and scientific research and skill, but also a 
sincere Christian, whose Christianity had already raised his 
geology to a height beyond that which Cuvier could reach, 
enabling him to rest in the assured confidence, that while there 
may be unending ens in the works of God, no fear need 
be entertained of the degradation of man, or his deposition from 
the high rank assigned him by his Creator, as the delegated and 
and final sovereign of this.world. The divine idea—the divine 
and revealed truth rather—of the Incarnation, which had given 
life and reality to his religious beliefs and aspirations, as already 
noticed, gave also a grand central principle to all his geological 
inquiries, and placed a glorious hope ever before him of a divine 
consummation in which all should end and rest for ever. 

The double labours he had now to endure, the one in his edi- 
torial duties, the other in his continued and arduous prosecution 
of scientific research, began to affect seriously his health, Ex- 
cursions in autumn fora few weeks somewhat restored him ; 
but as in these excursions he still carried on his geological pur- 
suits, keeping consequently his mind still in vigorous action, the 
relief was inadequate to counterbalance the toil. Inthe autumn 
of 1845, he directed his eourse into England, during which he 
gratified his taste and feelings asa literary man, by visiting seve- 
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ral of the seenes rendered attractive to him, as the places where 
some of his favourite poets had resided, and at the same time ex- 
tended his sphere of inquiry as a geologist, by examining strata 
which do not occur in Scotland. The result was the publication of 
another delightful volume in 1847, entitled “ First Impressions 
of England and its People.” In that work may be traced both 
a perceptible progress in his scientific powers and acquirements, 
and the germs of fresh thoughts and views to be afterwards fully 
wrought out. 

Not long previously there had been published a little work 
bearing the name of “ Vestiges of the Natural History of Crea- 
tion,” written in a pleasing and easy style, very much suited to 
the taste of what is called the “ general reader,” but thoroughly 
unscientific in its principles, weak and illogical, though plausible, 
in its arguments, and false in its deductions, both scientific and 
theological. Its plausibility, however, made it dangerous, as a 
book likely to be generally read, and fitted to mislead the un- 
wary and the unscientific. Several writers of celebrity attacked 
and exposed its fallacies in the leading reviews ; but as these 
were not likely to be read by the greater proportion of those 
who might read the “ Vestiges,” and as Hugh Miller very clearly 
perceived its dangerous tendency, he paused, or seemed to pause 
in his general course of study, and set himself to write a work 
on a comparatively small scale, which might counteract its evil 
influence. The result was the publication, in 1849, of that ad- 
mirable book “The Footprints of the Creator.” In this, as in 
all his other works, there was the wonderful combination of 
science the most exact, with language the most beautiful, in the 
production of principles and reasonings equally profound and 
true, all pervaded and enlightened by the spirit of earnest Chris- 
tian faith. 

It was understood that he intended to produce a work on the 
geology of Scotland, with which his prolonged and varied inves- 
tigations had made him better acquainted than any other per- 
son. This task, however, he prosecuted at leisure, intending, 
probably, to render it his final contribution to geological science. 
But the important question of National Education in Scotland 
began to agitate the kingdom, and he felt it his duty to direct 
his attention to that subject, animated as he was with the most 
patriotic love of his native land and its working people. The 
period of controversy passed away ; but to the influence of that 
controversy, we are inclined to ascribe the publication of his work 
entitled “ My Schools and Schoolmasters,” which appeared in 
1854. He had previously, at the suggestion of Principal Baird, 
as we have already stated, written an outline of his early life and 
self-culture, and this doubtless furnished him with the pre 
material from which to construct a more elaborate and complete 
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work of an autobiographical character. A more beautiful, gra- 
phic, interesting, and instructive autobiography was never writ- 
ten ; and it will always be regarded as a most propitious event 
that he was induced to write this work. 

The happy idea of conveying instruction by means of public 
lectures had become prevalent some years before this period ; 
and as the plan implied that these lectures should be produced 
by men who had become eminent in various departments of 
literature and science, each being requested to take the depart- 
ment in which he was known to excel, it was a matter of course 
that Hugh Miller should be solicited to take his place among 
them. ‘He was thus led to give his attention to that mode of 
stating the condensed results of his scientific researches to the 
public. In 1852, and again in 1855, he lectured in the Philo- 
sophical Institution in Edinburgh, and in 1854 in London. 
But it was not in his nature to produce mere specimens of any- 
thing which was worth producing at all. Since he had begun to 
arrange his geological Laentedge in the form of lectures, it be- 
came an intellectual necessity for him to construct a system of 
lectures. He therefore went on producing other lectures, so as 
to form a volume of them, writing such as were necessary to 
complete the work and to impart to it a character of unity. 
This volume he had completed, and its concluding sheet had re- 
ceived the last corrections from his own hand, when that most 
deplorable event took place which put an end to his intense 
labours, and deprived Scotland of her noblest self-educated man 
of genius. 

That volume is now before us, and we proceed, with heavy 
heart and trembling hand, to give, as we best may, such an out- 
line of its contents as may enable our readers to perceive its 
systematic aspect, and to trace and appreciate its lofty thoughts. 

In a lecture we do not expect the author to relate the process 
of invention or discovery by which he obtained the scientific 
knowledge which he can now impart, but the results of that 
process scientifically arranged. A course of lectures, or a work 
cast into the form of lectures, ought not to be regarded as an in- 
troduction to that science of which it treats, but the matured 
deductions of that science, or its ascertained and systematised 
results. The first lecture is called “The Paleontological History 
of Plants.” This is but one department, however, of Palzonto- 
logy. We give the general definition with which this lecture 
begins: “Palwontology, or the science of ancient organisms, 
deals, as its subject, with all the plants and animals of all the 
geologic periods. A complete palzontologic system would in- 
clude every fossil known to the geologist.” This comprehensive 
definition, which is strictly true and correct, leads to an ex- 
planatory remark, wherein is stated a profound thought, by 
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which the whole volume is pervaded. Having referred to the 
“classifying principle,” as stated and illustrated in Brown’s 
Philosophy, Hugh Miller suggests the question, if this classifying 
principle, common to all the sciences, be all that the paleonto- 
logist means, why should it be so prominently stated in connec- 
tion with his science, as if it possessed some special, instead of 


its admitted common, value ? 


“ Nay, I reply, but it is not all. I refer to this classifying prin- 
ciple, because, while it exists in relation to all other sciences as a 
principle given to us by nature,—as a principle of the mind within, 
—it exists in paleontological science as a principle of nature itself, 
—as a principle palpably external to the mind. It is a marvellous 
fact, whose full meaning we can as yet but imperfectly comprehend, 
that myriads of ages ere there existed a human mind, well nigh the 
same principles of classification now developed by man’s intellect in 
our better treatises of zoology and botany, were developed on this 
earth by the successive geologic periods ; and that the bypast pro- 
ductions of our planet, animal and vegetable, were chronologically 
arranged in its history, according to the same laws of thought 
which impart regularity and order to the works of the later natu- 
ralists and phytologists. ... We cannot, perhaps, do better in 
entering upon our subject, than to glance briefly at the great fea- 
tures in which God’s order of classification, as developed in paleon- 
tology, agrees with the order in which man has at length learned 
to range the living productions, plant and animal, by which he 
is surrounded, and of which he himself forms the most remark- 
able portion. In an age in which a class of writers, not without 
their influence in the world of letters, would fain repudiate every 
argument derived from design, and denounce all who hold with 
Paley and Chalmers as anthropomorphists, that labour to create for 
themselves a god of their own type and form, it may not be alto- 
gether unprofitable to contemplate the wonderful parallelism which 
exists between the divine and human systems of classification, and— 
remembering that the geologists who have discovered the one had 
no hand in assisting the naturalists and phytologists who framed the 
other—soberly to inquire whether we have not a new argument in 
the fact for an identity in constitution and quality of the divine and 
human minds,—not a mere fanciful identity, the result of a disposi- 
tion on the part of man to imagine to himself a god bearing his own 
likeness, but un identity real and actual, and the result of that crea- 
tive act by which God formed man in his own image.” 


Let the thoughtful and discerning reader mark the full mean- 
ing of this profound and pregnant —— We have already 
directed attention to the fact, that when Hugh Miller became 
a converted man, the central life-principle of his Christianity was 
the great truth of the Incarnation—the person of the God-Man 
Mediator—satisfying at once all the requirements and longings 
of both mind and heart, and uniting man to God in Chris t 
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Never could he after that be satisfied with any result that did not, 
more or less directly, harmonise with that great and sacred truth. 
And never could he have been satisfied with geology as a science, 
if it had not been possible to find in its matured results at least 
some approximation to that harmony. The concluding page of 
his “Old Red Sandstone” shews how early he had begun to 
realise the divine idea discoverable in geological science; and 
now the opening pages of this volume of lectures, his latest and 
most matured work, state this idea, and point out its true value 
and importance. A similar, yet subordinate, thought must often 
have occured to many minds, whether acquainted with Brown’s 
statement of the classifying principle or not. For every person 
instinctively traces resemblances and arranges the objects of 
knowledge accordingly, without thinking why he does so; and 
when he reflects on what he thus does, he cannot but conclude 
that he does so in compliance with an internal law of his own 
mind. To this he may very easily add, that these resemblances 
existed in nature before he perceived them, that therefore they 
must have been created in accordance with a classifying principle, 
and that in classifying them he is but tracing out and apprehend- 
ing the previously existing divine idea and plan in them. But 
this, though closely allied to the principle stated by Hugh 
Miller, is not identical with it, and is immeasurably inferior in 
comprehensiveness and power. For although it were perceived 
that, in any existing flora, a system of classification could be made 
out, not merely according to principles in the mind, but ——— 
to distinct affinities existing in the plants themselves, this coul 
teach us no more than the natural system of that flora, and its 
harmony with our own classifying principle. When geology 
traces a system pervading all the plants of all the geologic 
periods, and shews that their chronological order is in harmon 
with the natural order of the flora now existing, as at len 
arranged by our latest and most scientific botanists, beginning 
with the simplest forms and advancing to the most complex, 
while each geologic period is a distinct creation, one creation 
reproducing a class analogous to, and yet distinct from, that which 
preceded it, and to that adding its own class, till the present 
period presents a system contaiming analogies to all the past, 
yet not the continuations or reproductions of any, specifically 
peculiar to itself—when geology presents such a grand and 
comprehensive harmony, it teaches that the Creator himself has, 
from the beginning, wrought in accordance with the one harmo- 
nious system which to him seemed good, and has given to man 
a mind with so much of analogous relation to his own, that man 
can read the handwriting of God, written on the stony tablets of 
creation, and find that it teaches lessons accordant with the In- 
spired Word. 
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_ We cannot afford space to point out the plan traced so clearl 
in this admirable lecture: nor is it necessary, as the work itse 
will soon be in the hands of all who take an intelligent interest 
in such subjects) One remark, however, may be made. The 
order of occurrence in the various classes of plants, as geology 
seems to have ascertained it, and the order of arrangement as 
botany has placed it, presents one point of difference. This may 
arise from the mere want of sufficient evidence to determine the 
geological arrangement, or from some slight inaccuracy with 
regard to the specimens found ; and the discovery of a single 
fossil in a good state of preservation might at once remove the 
single point of difference, and produce a complete coincidence 
throughout. Any geologist may err, either in his observation 
or in his inference ; and a very slight error may lead to a wrong 
conclusion, without in the least invalidating the principle as- 
certained by such a preponderance of confirmation. There may 
also be found occasionally, even in the most cautious writer, in- 
advertancies of both thought and expression, giving rise to er- 
roneous inferences either in his own mind, or in those of his 
readers, but which ought not to be charged against the science. 
What appears to us to be proved, by both the order of time and 
the order of arrangement, is the unity of the divine plan through- 
out creation, and the power of perceiving that unity of plan 
given to the human mind, created in the image of God, and the 
confirmation which this view is fitted to give to the truths of 
revelation. 

The second lecture, written also for the Philosophical Insti- 
tution, is on “The Paleontological History of Animals.” This 
lecture is characterised by the remarkably clear statement of 
principles, and poetic beauty of description, which give power 
and elegance to all the writings of Hugh Miller. As the grand 
central principle was stated in the first lecture, it is not so 
formally stated in the second ; but its presence is felt through- 
out its course, and repeatedly indicated by some pointed allusion. 
The leading ideas, which still constitute the master types of 
animal life, are fourin number. First, the star-like, or radiated ; 
second, the articulated, as in worms, crustaceans, and insects ; 
third, the molluscan, or bilateral ; and fourth, the vertebrate. 
“That omnipotent Creator, infinite in his resources,—who, in at 
least the details of his workings, seems never yet to have re- 
peated himself, but, as Lyell well expresses it, breaks, when the 
parents of a species have been moulded, the dye in which they 
were cast,—manifests himself, in these four great ideas, as the 
unchanging and unchangeable One. They serve to bind to- 
gether the present with all the past ; and determine the unity of 
the authorship of a wonderfully complicated design, executed on 
a groundwork broad as time, and whose scope and bearing are 
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deep as eternity.” He then shews that the scientific arrange- 
ment of the animal kingdom, as framed by Cuvier, and improved 
in its ichthyic department by Agassiz, coincides exactly with the 
geologic i, In the course of the lecture it also ap- 
— that although there are creatures now in existence ana- 
ogous to every class found in the fossil state ; there are none 
precisely identical ; and not only so, but that in each geologic 
period, the creatures of that period became extinct, and the 
creatures of the new period, while reproducing the former 

of animal life, did it in a form and creature entirely new, the 
Creator never repeating himself. We have therefore, in geology, 
repeated examples of creation, and can fairly set aside the 
sceptic’s cavil about its being a single instance, and therefore in- 
capable of furnishing an argument for the existence of a creator. 


“Such, so far as the geologist has yet been able to read the records 
of his science, has been the course of creation, from the first begin- 
ning of vitality upon our planet, until the appearance of man. And 
very wonderful, surely, has that course been! How strange a pro- 
cession! Never yet on Egyptian obelisk, or Assyrian frieze—where 
long lines of figures seem stalking across the granite, each charged 
with symbol and mystery—have our Layards or Rawlinsons seen 
aught so extraordinary as that long procession of being which, start- 
ing out of the blank depths of the bygone eternity, is still defiling 
across the stage, and of which we ourselves form some of the passing 
figures. Who shall declare the profound meanings with which these 
geological hieroglyphics are charged, or indieate the ultimate goal at 
which the long procession is destined to arrive? The readings al- 
ready given, the conclusions already deduced, are as various as the 
hopes and fears, the habits of thought, and the cast of intellect of the 
several interpreters who have set themselves—some, alas! with but 
little preparation, and very imperfect knowledge—to declare in their 
order the details of this marvellous dreamlike vision, and, with the 
dream, the interpretation thereof. One class of interpreters may 
well remind us of the dim-eyed old man—the genius of unbelief, so 
poetically described by Coleridge — who, sitting in his cold and 
dreary cave, ‘ talked much and vehemently concerning an infinite 
series of causes and effects, which he explained to be a string of 
blind men, the last of whom caught hold of the skirt of the one be- 
fore him, he of the next, and so on, till they were all out of sight, 
and that they all walked infallibly straight, without making one 
false step, though all were alike blind.’ With these must I class 
those assertors of the development hypothesis, who can see in the 
upward progress of being only the operation of an incomprehending 
and incomprehensible law ; through which, in the course of unreck- 
oned ages, the lower tribes and families have risen into the higher, 
and inferior into superior natures, and, in virtue of which, in short, 
the animal creation has grown, in at least its nobler specimens, with- 
out thought or care on its own part, and without intelligence on the 
part of the operating law, from irrational to rational, and risen in 
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the scale from the mere promptings of instinct to the highest exer- 
cise of reason—from apes and baboons to Bacons and Newtons. The 
blind lead the blind—the unseeing law operates on the unperceiving 
creatures ; and they go, not together into the ditch, but direct on- 
wards, straight as an arrow, and higher and higher at every step. 

“ Another class look with profound melancholy on that great city of 
the dead—the burial-place of all that ever lived in the past—which 
occupies, with its ever-extending pavements of grave stones, and its 
ever-lengthening streets of tombs and sepulchres, every region opened 
up by the geologist. They see the onward procession of being as if 
but tipped with life, and nought but inanimate carcases all behind— 
dead individuals, dead species, dead genera, dead creations—a uni- 
verse of death ; and ask whether the same annihilation which over- 
took in turn all the races of the past, shall not one day overtake our 
race also, and a time come when men and their works shall have no 
existence, save as stone-preserved fossils locked up in the rock for 
ever. ‘ Behind the veil, behind the veil,’ suggests the true reading 
of the enigma. The appearance of man upon the scene of being con- 
stitutes a new era in creation ; the operations of a new instinct come 
into play—that instinct which anticipates a life after the grave, and 
reposes in implicit faith upon a God alike just and good, who is the 
pledged “ rewarder of all who diligently seek him.” And, in look- 
ing along the lengthened line of being—ever rising in the scale from 
higher to yet higher manifestations, or abroad on the lower animals, 
whom instinct never deceives—can we hold that man, immeasurably 
higher in his place, and infinitely higher in his hopes and aspirations, 
than all that ever went before him, should be, notwithstanding, the 
one grand error in creation, the one painful worker, in the midst of 
present trouble, for a state into which he is never to enter—the be- 
fooled expectant of a happy future, which he is never to see? As- 
suredly no. He who keeps faith with all his humbler creatures, who 
gives to even the bee and the dormouse the winter for which they 
prepare, will to a certainty not break faith with man—with man, 
alike the deputed lord of the present creation, and the chosen heir 
of all the future.” 

The third lecture, “ The Two Records, Mosaic and Geological,” 
is a deliberate and calm attempt to shew how far the account 
of the creation, as given in the first chapter of Genesis, appears 
to agree with the facts of geology, so far as these have been as- 
certained with scientific precision. It commences by directing 
attention to the bold and almost prophetlike statement of Dr 
Chalmers in the year 1804, “ The writings of Moses do not fix 
the antiquity of the globe.” In 1814, Dr Chalmers produced a 
more elaborate scheme of reconciliation between the divine and 
the geologic records, which was very extensively received and 
adopted. The main idea of that scheme consisted in its teach- 
ing that between the first act of creation, mentioned in the first 
verse, which created from the previous nothing the material 
substance of the heavens and the earth, and the first act of the 
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first day’s work, periods of vast duration may have intervened ; 
but, further, it insists that the days themselves were but natural 
days of twenty-four hours each. The first verse is understood 
to teach that the material substance of the universe was not 
eternal, had a beginning, and was created by God. Then, between 
the first and second verses, an interval may be supposed of indefi- 
nite duration, during which all the formations of the yy ne 
periods may have been produced, ending in a chaos. t 
chaos is interrupted by the six creative days, as recorded in 
Genesis. For a time this theory seemed to meet the necessities 
of the case ; but the progress of geological research began to 
make it so obviously untenable, that a new modification of it 
was produced by Dr Pye Smith. His modification was an at- 
tempt to confine the application of the Mosaic account within a 
limited locality on the earth’s surface ; but within that locality 
to regard the days as of natural duration. Geology, however, 
still advanced, extending its researches into almost every region 
of the world, and investigating every department of the great 
formations which seem to indicate the successive eras of the 
geological system. Sir Roderick Murchison addressed himself 
to the formations older than the coal, especially to the Silurian 
systems, Hugh Miller investigated the Old Red Sandstone, and 
Sir Charles Lyell concentrated his inquiries on the Tertiary 
formations. The results are thus stated in this lecture :— 


“Tt is a great fact, now fully established in the course of geological 
discovery, that between the plants which in the present time cover 
the earth, and the animals which inhabit it, and the animals and 
plants of the later extinct creations, there occurred no break or blank, 
but that, on the contrary, many of the existing organisms were con- 
temporary, during the morning of their being, with many of the ex- 
tinct ones during the evening of theirs. We know, further, that 
not a few of the shells which now live on our coasts, and several of 
even the wild animals which continue to survive amid our tracts of 
hill and forest, were in existence many ages ere the human race 
began. Instead of dating their beginning only a single natural day, 
or, at most, two natural days, in advance of man, they must have 
preceded him by many thousands of years. In fine, in consequence 
of that comparatively recent extension of geologic facts in the direc- 
tion of the later systems and formations, through which we are led 
to know that the present creation was not cut off abruptly from the 
preceding one, but that, on the contrary, it dovetailed into it at a 
thousand different points, we are led also to know, that any scheme 
of reconciliation which would separate between the recent and the 
extinct existences by a chaotic gulf of death and darkness, is a scheme 
which no longer meets the necessities of the case. Though perfectly 
adequate forty years ago, it has been greatly outgrown by the pro- 
gress of geological discovery, and is, as I have said, adequate no 
longer ; and it becomes a most important matter to determine the 
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special scheme that would bring into completest harmony the course 
of creation, as now ascertained by the geologist, and that brief but 
sublime narrative of its progress, which forms a meet introduction in 
Holy Writ to the history of the human family. The first question 
to which we must address ourselves in any such inquiry, is of course 
a very obvious one,—What are the facts scientifically determined 
which now demand a new scheme of reconciliation ?” 


The facts on which he mainly relies, as proving the necessity 
of a new scheme, are such as the evident extreme antiquity of 
high sea-beaches, and rocky caverns hollowed out by the action 
of the waves—of the existence in these terraces of shells identical 
with those which still live in our seas—the existence in British 
caves of bones of the huge mammalia of the tertiary period, and 
some of their feebler contemporaries, such as the badger, fox, 
wild-cat, and red-deer,—these are regarded as proving that, im- 
mediately before the creation of man, there intervened no chaotic’ 
period, separating the previous from the present creation. Dr 
Pye Smith’s theory is also set aside. not ouly as inadequate, but 
as inconsistent with the divine record. He then produces his 
own view, premising that, as a geologist, he was called on to ac- 
count for but three out of the six Mosaic days, or periods of 
creation. All geologists, he says, agree in holding that the vast 
geological scale naturally divides into three great parts—the 
Palzozoic, or oldest fossiliferous division; the Secondary, or 
middle fossiliferous division ; and the Tertiary, or latest fossili- 
ferous division. These three great geological divisions he finds 
to agree remarkably with the third, fifth, and siath Mosaic days, 
as the periods successively of plants, of huge reptilian creatures 
and birds, and of enormous manmmalia, with the introduction 
of man ere the close of the mammalian period. The deduction 
is, that the Mosaic days, thus identified with these great geologic 
formations, must be regarded as periods of vast duration, not 
mere natural days of twenty-four hours each. The lecture closes 
with a passage relative to the bearing of such a theory on the 
reason given for the Sabbath, as commemorative of the divine 
rest, or cessation from creative action, which we cannot deny 
ourselves the pleasure of extracting :— 


“Such are a few of the geological facts which lead me to believe 
that the days of the Mosaic account were great periods, not natural 
days ; and be it remembered, that between the scheme of lengthened 
periods and the scheme of a merely local chaos, which existed no one 
knows how, and of a merely local creation, which had its scene no one 
knows where, geological science leaves us now no choice whatever. It 
has been urged, however, that this scheme of periods is irreconcilable 
with that divine ‘reason’ for the institution of the Sabbath which 
He who appointed the day of old has, in his goodness, vouchsafed to 
man. I have failed to see any force in the objection. God the 
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Creator, who wrought during six periods, rested during the seventh 
period ; and as we have no evidence whatever that he recommenced 
his work of creation,—as, on the contrary, man seems to be the last 
formed of creatures,—God may be resting still. The presumption is 
strong that his Sabbath is an extended period, not a natural day, 
and that the work of redemption is his Sabbath-day’s work. And 
so I cannot see that it in the least interferes with the integrity of 
the reason rendered to read it as follows :— Work during six periods, 
and rest on the seventh ; for in six periods the Lord created the 
heavens and the earth, and on the seventh period He rested. The 
divine periods may have been very great,—the human periods very 
sinall ; just as a vast continent or the huge earth itself is very great, 
and a map or geographical globe very small. But if in the map or 
globe the proportions be faithfully maintained, and the scale, though 
a minute one, be true in all its parts and applications, we pronounce 
the map or globe, notwithstanding the smallness of its size, a faithful 
copy. Were man’s Sabbaths to be kept as enjoined, and in the di- 
vine proportions, it would scarcely interfere with the logic of the 
‘reason annexed to the fourth commandment,’ though in this mat- 
ter, as in all others in which man can be an imitator of God, the 
imitation should be a miniature one. 

“ The work of redemption may, I repeat, be the work of God’s 
Sabbath-day. What, I ask, viewed asa whole, is the prominent 
characteristic of geologic history, or of that corresponding history of 
creation which forms the grandly-fashioned vestibule of the sacred 
volume? Of both alike the leading characteristic is progress. In 
both alike do we find an upward progress from dead matter to the 
humbler forms of vitality, and from thence to the higher. And after 
great cattle and beasts of the earth had, in due order, succeeded ina- 
nimate plants, sea-mousters, and moving creatures that had life, the 
moral agent, man, enters upon the scene. Previous to his appear- 
ance on earth, each succeeding elevation in the long upward march 
had been a result of creation. The creative fiat went forth, and dead 
matter came into existence. The creative fiat went forth, and plants, 
with the lower animal forms, came into existence. The creative fiat 
went forth, and the oviparous animals,—birds and reptiles,—came 
into existence. The creative fiat went forth, and the mammiferous 
animals,—cattle and beasts of the earth,—came into existence. 
And, finally, last in the series, the creative fiat went forth, and re- 
sponsible, immortal man, came into existence. But has the course 
of progress come, in consequence, to a close? No. God's work of 
elevating, raising, heightening,—of making the high in due progres- 
sion succeed the low,—still goes on. But man’s responsibility, his 
immortality, his God-implanted instincts respecting an eternal future, 
forbid that that work of elevation and progress should be, as in all 
the other instances, a work of creation. To create would be to super- 
sede. God’s work of elevation now is the work of fitting and pre- 
paring peccable, imperfect man for a perfect, impeccable, future state. 
God’s seventh day’s work is the work of redemption. And, read in 
this light, his reason vouchsafed to man for the institution of the 
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Sabbath is found to yield a meaning of peculiar breadth and empha- 
sis. God, it seems to say, rests on Ais Sabbath from his creative 
labours, in order that by his Sabbath-day’s work he may save and 
elevate you. Rest ye also on your Sabbaths, that through your co- 
operation with him in this great work ye may be elevated and saved. 
Made originally in the image of God, let God be your pattern and 
example. Engaged in your material and temporal employments, 
labour in the proportions in which he laboured ; but, in order that 
you may enjoy an eternal future with him, rest also in the propor- 
tions in which he rests. 

“One other remark ere I conclude. In the history of the earth 
which we inhabit, molluscs, fishes, reptiles, mammals, had each in 
succession their periods of vast duration ; and then the human 
period began,—the period of a fellow-worker with God, created iu 
God’s own image. What is to be the next advance? Is there to 
be merely a repetition of the past !/—an introduction a second time 
of man made in the image of God? No. The geologist, in those 
tables of stone which form his records, finds no examples of dynas- 
ties once passed away again returning. There has been no repetition 
of the dynasty of the fish, of the reptile, of the mammal. The dy- 
nasty of the future is to have glorified man for its inhabitant ; but 
it is to be the dynasty—‘ the kingdom’—not of glorified man made 
in the image of God, but of God himself in the form of man. Iu 
the doctrine of the two conjoined natures, human and divine, and in 
the farther doctrine that the terminal dynasty is to be peculiarly the 
dynasty of Him in whom the natures are united, we find that re- 
quired progression beyond which progress cannot go. We find the 
pvint of elevation never to be exceeded meetly coincident with the 
final period never to be terminated,—the infinite in height harmoni- 
ously associated with the eternal in duration. Creativn and the 
Creator meet at one point, and in one person. The long ascending 
line from dead matter to man has been a progress Godwards,—not 
an asymptotical progress, but destined from the beginning to furnish 
a point of union ; and occupying that point as true God and true 
man,—as Creator and create:l,— we recognise the adorable Monarch 
of all the future !” 


We may remark, before quitting this lecture, in order to guard 
against the hazard of being misunderstood, that, while agreeing 
that there is no reason for limiting the Mosaic “ days” to twenty- 
four hours each, not even on philological grounds, as is proved 
in Mr Macdonald's recent able work, ‘The Creation and Fall,” 
but that they may be understood to mean periods of long and 
undefined duration, we are not disposed to attach so much im- 
portance to Lyell’s arguments as Hugh Miller appears to have 
done. It has not yet been proved, we apprehend, that any of 
the fossils of the tertiary formation are identical with those 
that now exist. The British elephant, for example, is not iden- 
tical with any species of existing elephant. And even with 
regard to those creatures of a more obscure type, such as the 
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various molluscs of Lyell’s eocene, or even pleistocene peri 
where it is very difficult to ascertain the minute distinctions 
necessary for identification, and where, therefore, it is somewhat 
rash to express a confident opinion, we are by no means sure 
that there is any very sufficient reason for saying that “ the pre- 
sent creation dovetails into the preceding one at a thousand 
points.” When Lyell says, that the Creator never repeats him- 
self, that when the parents of any species are moulded, he breaks 
the dye in which they were cast, we cordially agree in the state- 
ment, as equally true and. beautiful; but we are inclined to 
think that he did not sufficiently retain and apply this rule in 
his investigations and deductions—that these must still be tested, 
and that not a few of them may yet be set aside, Even if it be 
fully admitted that the entire tertiary period should be regarded 
as the Mosaic sixth day, as in one point of view may be done, 
with the mammalia as its characteristic organism, it would not 
necessarily follow that all its classes of creatures had been con- 
temporaneous throughout that period, and that some have passed 
into the present. Those of them that were least suited to the 
approaching human period might pass away, and analogous 
creatures take their place, successive submergences of the earth’s 
surface sufficing to bury the dead creation and produce a fresh 
platform for the new, without any convulsion so violent as greatly 
to affect its external aspect ; and this might be shewn to be 
consistent with the facts of the case, had we room for the inqury. 
The fourth lecture is called “The Mosaic Vision of Creation.” 
In the preceding lecture three geologic periods had been identi- 
fied with three of the Mosaic days. But if such a measure of 
reconciliation between the two records be practicable, the natu- 
ral and almost inevitable thought arises, might not some ap- 
proximation be made to a reconciliation of all the six? The 
great difficulty, as it was thought, of reconciling the vast geologic 
riods with the Mosaic days, suggested the inquiry whether the 
osaic record had itself been rightly interpreted. The definite 
form given at length to this inquiry was this, What was the form 
and nature of the revelation by which the pre-Adamic history of 
the earth and heavens was original conveyed to man? Was it 
given as narrative, or conveyed by a succession of sublime visions ? 
When the question was thus definitely asked, it was not difficult 
to perceive that the Mosaic record was throughout optical, that 
it described the leading aspects of the successive days as they 
must have appeared to a human eye, had there been a human 
eye to see them. A continental author, Dr Kurtz, had adopted 
the theory that the Mosaic record was an account of the creation, 
as it had been presented to the eye of Moses in vision. About 
the middle "4 1854 there was published in Edinburgh an 
ingenious treatise advocating almost the same theory, in a very 
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clear and convincing manner, without its author having had any 
revious knowledge of the view given by the learned German. 
n a notice of that little work, “' The Mosaic Record in Harmony 
with the Geological,” in this Review in December 1854, the 
writer of that notice ventured to state what seemed to him a 
sufficient identification of the remaining three periods and days, 
so as to present a complete parallel and reconciliation between 
the Two Records. Whether that notice was seen by Mr Miller 
or not, cannot be known, nor is it of any importance ; for if it 
be true that “he only discovers who proves,” then the mere fact 
that the writer of that notice had hypothetically anticipated the 
complete identification, and the consequent full harmony be- 
tween the Mosaic and geologic records, cannot be made to de- 
tract from the claim of discovery by Hugh Miller, who proved it ; 
and this concession the writer of that notice himself frankly makes. 
In the beautiful lecture on “The Mosaic Vision of Creation,” 
the peculiar merits of its distinguished author shine forth, at 
least as brightly as in anything that he ever wrote. He begins 
by introducing Milton’s magnificent description of the Creation, 
as given by Raphael, “ the affable archangel,” to Adam. Then 
follows an outline of the views of Dr Kurtz and the author of 
the Edinburgh treatise. But some elements of further proof 
were necessary. The question might well be asked, Why should 
the revelation have been given by vision, rather than by narra- 
tive? By a very clear course of argument it is shewn, that a 
revelation anterior to the rise of science could not have been 
intelligibly conveyed in the narrative form, without using terms 
which science, when it arose, would contradict ; whereas, when 
given optically, the contradiction would not be greater than the 
apparent contradiction between optical description andastronomic 
science still. “ From every view of the case, then, a prophetic 
exhibition of the pre-Adamic scenes and events by vision, seems 
to be the one best suited for the opening chapters of a revelation 
vouchsafed for the accomplishment of moral, not scientific pur- 
poses, and at once destined to be contemporary with every stage 
of revelation, and to address itself to minds of every various 
calibre, and every different degree of enlightenment.” He 
further argued, that as history is the surest interpreter of pro- 
phecy relating to the future, so scientific discovery must be the 
surest mode of interpreting prophetic vision revealing the past ; 
and that the reason why some parts of the vision remain obscure 
still, may be because science is not yet sufficiently developed. 
“The science necessary to the interpretation of the one may be 
as certainly still to discover, as the events necessary to the inter- 
pretation of the other may be still to take place.” He then 
states the outline of the reconciliation which may be specified as 
already apparent. 
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“ What may be termed the three geologic days,—the third, fifth, 
and sixth,—may be held to have extended over those Carboniferous 
periods, during which the great plants were created,—over those 
Oolitic and Cretaceous periods, during which the great sea-monsters 
and birds were created,—and over those Tertiary periods, during 
which the great terrestrial mammals were created. For the inter- 
vening, or fourth day, we have that wide space represented by the 
Permian or Triassic periods, which, less conspicuous in their floras 
than the period that went immediataly before, and less conspicuous 
in their faunas than the periods that came immediately after, were 
marked by the decline and ultimate extinction of the Palzozoic 
forms, and the first partially developed beginnings of the secondary 
ones. And for the first and second days there remain the great 
Azoic period, during which the immensely developed gneisses, mica- 
schists, and primary clay-slates were deposited, and the two extended 
periods represented by the Silurian and Old Red Sandstone systems. 
These, taken together, exhaust the geologic scale, and may be named 
in their order as—first, the Azoic day or period ; second, the Silurian 
and Old Red Sandstone day or period ; third, the Carboniferous day 
or period ; fourth, the Permian and Triassic day or period ; fifth, the 
Oolite and Cretaceous day or period ; and siath, the Tertiary day or 
period.” 

This brief summary is absolutely identical with the conjectural 
reconciliation stated in this Review, as has been already men- 
tioned, in the end of 1854, with the unimportant and slight 
difference of a few scientific terms, somewhat inaccurately used 
by the writer of the notice, but employed with scientific pre- 
cision by Hugh Miller. The coincidence is somewhat pam 
but there is no reason to regard it as anything more than a co- 
incidence, and the priority on the part of the reviewer is more 
than counterbalanced by the scientific precision and elaborate 
argument and proof of Hugh Miller. After having given an 
outline of the pictorial appearance which these periodic-day 
visions may have presented to Moses, if revealed to him ina 
series of visions, as the successive scenes of a great air-drawn 

orama, he says, “ Now I am greatly mistaken if we have not, 
in the six geological periods, all the elements without misplace- 
ment or exaggeration, of the Mosaic drama of creation.” And 
with equal intellectual precision of thought and argument, he 
adds, “ We must also hold, (not only that the days are re- 
moved altogether from the province of chronology to the province 
of prophetic vision, but), that in the character of symbolic days 
they were as truly representative of the lapse of foregone periods 
of creation, as the scenery itself was representative of the creative 
work accomplished in these periods. For if the apparent days 
occurred in only the vision, and were not symbolic of foregone 
periods, they could not have been transferred with any logical 
propriety from the vision itself to that which the vision repre- 
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sented, as we find done in what our shorter catechism terms 
‘the reason annexed to the fourth commandment.’ The days 
must have been prophetic days, introduced indeed into the pano- 
rama of creation as mayhap mere openings and droppings of the 
curtain, but not the less symbolic of that series of successive 
periods, each characterised by its own productions and events, 
in which creation itself was comprised.” “These creation ‘ days’ 
seem, in relation to what they testify, to have been, if I may 
so express myself, the mere modules of a graduated scale.” 
Then follows a splendid descriptive passage which we must ex- 
tract—a passage than which we know nothing more magnificent 
in thought and diction in British literature. 


“Such a description of the creative vision of Moses, as the one 
given by Milton, of that vision of the future which he represents as 
conjured up before Adam by the archangel, would be a task rather 
for the scientific poet than for the mere practical geologist or sober 
theologian. Let us suppose that it took place far from man, in an 
untrodden recess of the Midian desert, ere yet the vision of the 
burning bush had been vouchsafed ; and that, as in the vision of 
St John in Patmos, voices were mingled with scenes, and the ear as 
certainly addressed as the eye. A ‘great darkness’ first falls upon 
the prophet, like that which in an earlier age fell upon Abraham, 
but without the ‘horror ;’ and, as the Divine Spirit moves on the 
face of the wildly-troubled waters, as a visible aurora enveloped by 
the pitchy cloud, the great doctrine is orally enunciated, that ‘in 
the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” Unreckoned 
ages, condensed in the vision into a few brief moments, pass away ; 
the creative voice is again heard, ‘ Let there be light,’ and straight- 
way a gray diffused light springs up in the east, and, casting its 
sickly gleam over a cloud-limited expanse of steaming vaporous sea, 
journeys through the heavens towards the west. One heavy, sun- 
less day, is made the representative of myriads; the faint light 
waxes fainter,—it sinks beneath the dim undefined horizon; the 
first scene of the drama closes upon the seer ; and he sits awhile on 
his hill-top in darkness, solitary but not sad, in what seems to be a 
calm and starless night. 

“The light again brightens,—it is day ; and over an expanse of 
ocean without visible bound the horizon has become wider and 
sharper of outline than before. There is life in that great sea,— 
invertebrate, mayhap also ichthyic, life ; but, from the comparative 
distance of the point of view occupied by the prophet, only the slow 
roll of its waves can be discerned, as they rise and fall in long undu- 
lations before a gentle gale ; and what most strongly impresses the 
eye is the change which has taken place in the atmospheric scenery. 
That lower stratum of the heavens occupied in the previous vision 
by seething steam, or gray, smokelike fog, is clear and transparent ; 
and only in an upper region, where the previously invisible vapour 
of the tepid sea has thickened in the cold, do the clouds appear. 
But there, in the higher strata of the atmosphere, they lie, thick and 
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manifold,—an upper sea of great waves, separated from those be- 
neath by the transparent firmament, and, like them too, impelled ip 
rolling masses by the wind. A mighty advance has taken place 
in creation ; but its most conspicuous optical sign is the existence 
of a transparent atmosphere,—of a firmament stretched out over 
the earth, that separates the waters above from the waters below. 
But darkness descends for the third time upon the seer, for the 
evening and the morning have completed the second day. 

“ Yet again the light rises under a canopy of cloud ; but the scene 
has changed, and there is no longer an unbroken expanse of sea. 
The white surf breaks, at the distant horizon, on an insulated reef, 
formed mayhap by the Silurian or Old Red coral zoophytes ages 
before, during the bygone yesterday; and beats in long lines of 
foam, nearer at hand, against a low, winding shore, the seaward 
barrier of a widely-spread country. For at the divine command 
the land has risen from the deep,—not inconspicuously and in scat- 
tered islets, as at an earlier time, but in extensive though flat and 
marshy continents, little raised over the sea-level ; and a yet further 
fiat has covered them with the great carboniferous flora. The 
scene is one of mighty forests of cone-bearing trees,—of palms, and 
tree-ferns, and gigantic club-mosses, on the opener slopes, and of 
great reeds clustering by the sides of quiet lakes and dark rolling 
rivers. There is deep gloom in the recesses of the thicker woods, 
and low thick mists creep along the dank marsh or sluggish stream. 
But there is a general lightening of the sky over-head ; as the day 
declines, a redder flush than had hitherto lighted up the prospect 
falls athwart fern-covered bank and long withdrawing glade. And 
while the fourth evening has fallen on the prophet, he becomes sen- 
sible, as it wears on, and the fourth dawn approaches, that yet 
another change has taken place. The Creator has spoken, and the 
stars look out from openings of deep unclouded blue ; and as day 
rises, and the planet of morning pales in the east, the broken cloud- 
lets are transmuted from bronze into gold, and anon the gold be- 
comes fire, and at length the glorious sun arises out of the sea, 
and enters on his course rejoicing. It is a brilliant day ; the waves, 
of a deeper and softer blue than before, dance and sparkle in the 
light ; the earth, with little else to attract the gaze, has assumed a 
garb of brighter green ; and as the sun declines amid even richer 
glories than those which had encircled his rising, the moon appears 
full-orbed in the east,—to the human eye the second great lumi- 
nary of the heavens,—and climbs slowly to the zenith as night ad- 
vances, shedding its mild radiance on land and sea. 

“‘ Again the day breaks ; the prospect consists, as before, of land 
and ocean. There are great pine woods, reed-covered swamps, wide 
plains, winding rivers, and broad lakes; and a bright sun shines 
over all. But the landscape derives its interest and novelty from @ 
feature unmarked before. Gigantic birds stalk along the sands, or 
wade far into the water in quest of their ighthyic 3 while birds. 
of lesser size float upon the lakes, or scream discordant in hovering 
flocks, thick as insects in the calm of a summer evening, over the 
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. narrower seas, or brighten with the sunlit gleam of their wings the 
thick woods. And ocean has its monsters: great “tanninim” tem- 
pest the deep, as they heave their huge bulk over the surface, to in- 
hale the life-sustaining air ; and out of their nostrils goeth smoke, as 
out of a ‘seething pot or cauldron.’ Monstrous creatures, armed 
in massive scales, haunt the rivers, or scour the flat rank meadows ; 
earth, air, and water are charged with animal life ; and the sun sets 
on a busy scene, in which unerring instinct pursues unremittingly 
its few simple ends,—the support and preservation of the individual, 
the propagation of the species, and the protection and maintenance 
of the young. 

Again the night descends, for the fifth day has closed ; and morn- 
ing breaks on the sixth and last day of creation. Cattle and beasts 
of the field graze on the plains ; the thick-skinned rhinoceros wal- 
lows in the marshes; the squat hippopotamus rustles among the 
reeds, or plunges sullenly into the river ; great herds of elephants 
seek their food amid the young herbage of the woods ; while ani- 
mals of fiercer nature,—the lion, the leopard, and the bear,—har- 
bour in deep caves till the evening, or lie in wait for their prey amid 
tangled thickets, or beneath some broken bank. At length, as the 
day wanes and the shadows lengthen, man, the responsible lord of 
creation, formed in God’s own image, is introduced upon the scene, 
and the work of creation ceases for ever upon the earth. The night 
falls once more upon the prospect, and there dawns yet another 
morrow,—the morrow of God’s rest,—that divine Sabbath in which 
there is no more creative labour, and which, ‘ blessed and sanctified’ 
beyond all the days that had gone before, has as its special object 
the moral elevation and final redemption of man. And over it no 
evening is represented in the record as falling, for its special work is 
not yet complete. Such seems to have been the sublime panorama 
of creation exhibited in vision of old to 

‘ The shepherd who first taught the chosen seed, 
In the beginning how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of chaos ;’ 
and, rightly understood, I know not a single scientific truth that 
militates against even the minutest or least prominent of its details.” 


Before directing attention to the next lecture, there is one 
remark which we deem it right to make. Let the reader note 
well the comprehensiveness and continuity of thought character- 
istic of this work, causing every part of it to co-operate with 
every other, and thus steadily carrying forward and elevating 
all its profound and nobie reasonings. As man was created in 
the image of God, though finite, and as the systematising crea- 
tive ideas of God can be recognised by man in virtue of the 


classifying principle which he eye in this also bearing 
God’s image ; so the Sabbath of God has its image in the Sab- 
bath of man, bearing it-may be the same relation to man’s life, 


which the Sabbath of God does to the finite production of crea- 
tion, and having a beginning but no end. e may add, as an 
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explanatory thought relating to the “ Mosaic Vision of Creation,” 
that although each vision may be regarded as including within 
its scope all that characterises one vast geological period and lies 
imbedded in its deep-piled strata, the slow intermediate pro- 
duction of these did not require to be presented, because in the 
grand Mosaic record the agency of second causes is never men- 
tioned,—all is ascribed to God, the First Cause, the Cause of 
causes. 

The fifth and sixth lectures relate to one subject, divided into 
two parts,—“ Geology in its bearing on the Two Theologies,”— 
that is, on Natural Theology and Revealed Theology. Taking 
Paley’s well-known and admirable illustration of the argument 
from design, a watch found on the moor, it is shewn that geology 
adds to this the now demonstrated fact, that there was a time 
when it did not lie there,—that all the living organisms which 
exist on earth hada beginning. This conclusively sets aside the 
assumed metaphysical hypothesis of an infinite series of finite 
beings. That hypothesis we have always thought metaphysi- 
cally bad, and capable of being completely refuted by sounder 
metaphysics ; but the geologic answer, as given in this lecture, 
will be more convincing to most readers than any metaphysical 
refutation could be. Its value, however, does not end here ; it 
is as complete a refutation of the development theory as can be 
desired. ‘“ All geologic history is full of the beginnings and the 
ends of species,—of their first and their last days; but it ex- 
hibits no genealogies of development. We cannot link ona 
single recent shell to a single extinct one. There are no inter- 
mediate species,—no connecting links. The Lamarckian sets 
himself to grapple, in his dream, with the history of all creation : 
we awaken him, and ask him to grapple, instead, with the history 
of but a few individual species,—with that of the mussel or the 
whelk, the clam or the oyster; and we find from his helpless 
ignorance and incapacity, what a mere pretender he is” It 
enters into a still more difficult region, and there, too, it is 
equally conclusive. The sceptic, assuming that creation is a 
‘‘ singular effect,” denies that it affords us the means of reason- 
ing, as by experience and induction, from effect back to cause ; 
and that therefore we cannot rationally hold that the producing 
cause could have originated effects of a higher or more perfect 
kind. So Hume reasoned, and men knew not how to answer 
him. But geology meets him on the ground of his major pre- 
miss. “ By opening to us the history of the remote past of 
our planet, and introducing us, through the present, to former 
creations, it breaks down that singularity of effect on which 
he built, and for one creation gives us many. It gives us ex- 
actly that which, as he truly argued, his contemporaries had 
not,—an experience in creations.” 
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Our space does not permit us to trace this argument, the very 
statement of which most of our readers will see to be conclusive. 
But it applies equally, and not less convincingly, to that in- 
fidelistic argument which rebukes the “ absurdity of man’s sup- 
posing himself the final cause of the creation,” condemning it as 
folly and presumption in such an insignificant creature. This 
argument, as Bolingbroke and Pope produced it, is fairly stated. 
It is then shewn that natural science, and in particular geology, 
furnishes the proper answer. In the department of comparative 
anatomy, Oken, pursuing with remarkable acuteness of perception 
those fine analogies that unite the animal world into a harmo- 
nious whole, remarked that all these analogies converged in man. 
Professor Owen, also, has declared, that “the recognition of an 
ideal exemplar for the vertebrated animals proves, that the 
knowledge of such a being as man must have existed before man 
appeared. For the divine mind that planned the archetype also 
foreknows all its modifications.” Agassiz, after tracing the in- 
creasing resemblance in the geologic existences to man, says, 
“ But this connection is not the consequence of a direct lineage 
between the faunas of different ages. There is nothing like 
parental descent connecting them. The fishes of the Paleozoic 
age are in no respect the ancestors of the reptiles of the Second- 
ary age, nor does man descend from the mammals which pre- 
ceded him in the Tertiary age. The link by which they are con- 
nected is of a higher and immaterial nature ; and their connec- 
tion is to be sought in the view of the Creator himself, whose 
aim in forming the earth, in allowing it to undergo the suc- 
cessive changes which geology has pointed out, and in creatin 
successively all the different types of animals which have a 
away, was to introduce man upon the surface of our globe. 
MAN IS THE END TOWARDS WHICH ALL THE ANIMAL CREATION 
HAS TENDED FROM THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF THE FIRST 
PALZOZOIC FISHES.” “These surely,” adds Hugh Miller, “are 
extraordinary deductions. ‘In thy book,’ says the Psalmist, 
‘all my members were written, which in continuance were 
fashioned, when as yet there was none of them.’ And here is 
natural science, by the voice of two of its most distinguished 
professors, saying exactly the same thing.” The idea thus sug- 
gested Hugh Miller completes in the following passage :— 


“T am inclined to hold, that in the more ingenious speculations of 
the Lamarckians we have just a misapplication of what, emboldened 
by the views of Owen and Agassiz, I shall venture to term the 
Geologic Prophecies. The term is new, but the idea which it embo- 
dies, though it at first existed rather as a fine poetic instinct than as 
a scientifically based thought, is at least as old as the times of Hor- 
der and Coleridge. Ina passage quoted from the former writer by 
Dr M‘Cosh, in his very masterly work on Typical Forms, I find the 
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profound German remarking of the strange resemblances which per- 
vade all nature, and impart a general unity to its forms, that it 
would seem ‘as if on all our earth the form-abounding mother had 
proposed to herself but one type,—one proto-plasma,—according to 
which, and for which, she formed them all. Know, then,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘what this form is. It is the identical one which man also 
wears. And the remark of Coleridge, in his ‘ Aids to Reflection,’ 
is still more definite. ‘ Let us carry us back in spirit,’ he says, ‘ to 
the mysterious week, the teeming work-daysof the Creator (asthey rose 
in VISION before the eye of the inspired historian) of the operations of 
the heavens and of the earth in the day that the Lord God made the 
earth and the heavens. And who that watched their ways with an 
understanding heart could, as the vision evolved, still advanced to- 
wards him, contemplate the filial and loyal bee, the home-building, 
wedded, and divorceless swallow, and, above all, the manifoldly 
intelligent ant tribes, with their commonwealths and confede- 
racies, their warriors and miners, the husband folk that fold in their 
tiny flocks on the honey-leaf, and the virgin sister with the holy 
instincts of maternal love detached and in selfless purity, and not say 
in himself, Behold the shadow of approaching humanity, the sun ris- 
ing from behind in the kindling morn of creation!’ There is fancy 
here ; but it is that sagacious fancy, vouchsafed to only the true 
poet, which has so often proved the pioneer of scientific discovery, 
and which is in reality more sober and truthful, in the midst of its 
apparant extravagance, than the gravest cogitations of ordinary men. 
Is is surely no incredible thing, that he who, in the dispensations of 
the human period, spake by type and symbol, and who, when he 
walked the earth in the fiesh, taught in parable and allegory, should 
have also spoken in the geologic ages by the prophetic figures embo- 
died in the form and structure of animals. Nay, what the poet 
imagined, though in a somewhat extreme form, the philosophers seem 
to be on the very eve of confirming. The foreknown ‘archet 
idea’ of Owen,—‘ the immaterial link of connection’ of all the past 
with all the present, which Agassiz resolves into the fore-ordained 
design of the Creator,—will be yet found, I cannot doubt, to trans- 
late themselves into one great general truth, namely, that the Palzo- 
zoic, Secondary, and Tertiary dispensations of creation were charged, 
like the patriarchial and Mosiac dispensations of grace, with the 
‘shadow of better things to come.’ The advent of man simply as 
such was the great event prefigured during the old geologic ages. 
The advent of that divine man ‘who hath abolished death, and 
brought life and immortality to light, was the great event prefigured 
during the historic ages. It is these two grand events, equally por- 
tions of one sublime scheme, originated when God took counsel with 
himself in the depths of eternity, that bind together past, present, 
and future,—the geologic with the Patriarchal, the Mosaic, and the 
Christian ages, and all together with that new heavens and new 
earth, the last of many creations, in which there shall be ‘ no more 
death nor curse, but the throne of God and the Lamb shall be in it, 
and his servants shall serve him.’ ” 
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The second part of this lecture bears most directly on Re- 
vealed Theology. It points special attention to the light which 
geology casts on the character of man, considered as a fellow- 
worker with his Creator in the material world. “Man,” as the 
author says, “was the first, and is still the only creature, of 
which we know anything, who has set himself to carry on and 
improve the work of the world’s original Framer,—who is a 
planter of woods, a tiller of fields, and a keeper of gardens,— 
and who carries on his work of mechanical contrivance on ob- 
viously the same principles as those on which the Divine De- 
signer wrought of old, and on which he works still. It may not 
be wholly unprofitable to acquaint ourselves, through evidence 
furnished by the rocks, with the remarkable fact, that the 
Creator imparted to man the divine image before he united to 
man’s the divine nature.” This topic is wrought out with great 
beauty and power, and displays a wonderful amount of know- 
ledge in almost every department of science and art, while the 
. inferences deduced are exceedingly striking and instructive. 
One of these we here extract :— 


‘“« Man is the great creature-worker of the world,—its one created 
being, that, taking up the work of the adorable Creator, carries it on 
to higher results and nobler developments, and finds a field for bis 
persevering ingenuity and skill in every province in which his maker 
had expatiated before him. He is evidently, to adopt and modify 
the remark of Oken—God’s image ‘ manifest in the flesh.” Surveyed 
from the special point of view furnished by this peculiar nature of 
man, unique in creation, all the part of our planet divides into two 
periods :—the period, inclusive of every age known to the geologist, 
during which only the Creator wrought, and the period during which 
man has wrought, and to which all human history belongs. In such 
a view we are presented with two sets of works,—those of the Crea- 
tor-worker and those of the creature-worker ; and the vast fund of 
materials on which the natural theologian frames his arguments de- 
monstrative of design or contrivance, assumes a new significancy and 
interest when employed as evidence that there exists a certain cor- 
respondence of nature and intellect between the two workers, human 
and divine. The ability of recomplishing the same ends by the same 
means,—in other words, of thinking and acting in the same practical 
tract,—indicates a similarity, if not identity, of intellectual nature.” 


After this pregnant statement the course of illustration sweeps 
on, with increasing fertility of illustration, drawn from the vast 
field of geological research, and applied by comparison with all 
that human art and skill have produced. Ina eae of great 

wer and solemn dignity, he states the full conclusions to which 

is investigations in this high sphere of scientific, philosophic, 
and theological thought, had led him. Our extract must be a 
long one, but we may not abridge it :— 
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** You will, I trust, bear with me should I seek, in depths where 
the light shed by science becomes obscure, to guide my steps by 
light derived from another and wholly different source. In an as- 
sembly such as that which I have now the honour of addressing, 
there must be many shades of religious opinion. I shall, however, 
assail no man’s faith, but simply lay before you a few deductions 
which, founded on my own, have supplied me with what I deem a 
consistent theory of the curious class of phenomena with which this 
evening we have been mainly dealing. First, then, I must hold that 
we receive the true explanation of the mamn-like character of the 
Creator’s workings ere man was, in the remarkable text in which we 
are told that “ God made man in his own image and likeness.” 
There is no restriction here to moral quality : the moral image man 
had, and in large measure lost ; but the intellectual image he still 
retains. As a geometrician, as an arithmetician, as a chemist, as an 
astronomer—in short, in all the departments of what are known as 
the strict sciences,—man differs from his Maker, not in kind, but in 
degree,—not as matter differs from mind, or darkness from light, 
but simply as a mere portion of space or time differs from all space 
or alltime. I have already referred to mechanical contrivances as 
identically the same in the divine and human productions ; nor can 
I doubt that, not only in the pervading sense of the beautiful in form 
and colour which it is our privilege as men in some degree to experi- 
ence and possess, but also in that perception of harmony which con- 
stitutes the musical sense, and in that poetic feeling of which Scrip- 
ture furnishes us with at once the earliest and the highest examples, 
and which we may term the poetic sense, we bear the stamp and im- 
press of the divine image. Now, if this be so, we must look upon 
the schemes of Creation, Revelation, and Providence, not as schemes 
of mere adaptation to man’s nature, but as schemes also specially 
adapted to the nature of God as the pattern and original nature. 
Further, it speaks, I must hold, of the harmony and unity of one 
sublime scheme, that, after long ages of immaturity,—after the dynas- 
ties of the fish, the reptile, and the mammal should in succession 
have terminated,—man should have at length come upon the scene 
in the image of God ; and that, at a still later period, God himself 
should have come upon the scene in the form of man ; and that thus 
all God’s workings in creation should be indissolubly linked to God 
himself, not by any such mere likeness or image of the divinity as 
that which the first Adam bore, but by divinity itself in the second 
Adam ; so that on the rainbow-encircled apex of the pyramid of 
created being the Son of God and the Son of Man should sit en- 
throned for ever in one adorable person. That man should have 
been made in the image of God seems to have been a meet prepara- 
tion for God’s after assumption of the form of man. It was perhaps 
thus secured that stock and graft, if I may venture on such a meta- 
phor, should have the necessary affinity, and be capable of being 
united in a single person. The false gods of the Egyptians assumed, 
it was fabled, the forms of brutes: it was the human form and 
nature that was assumed by the true God ; so far as we know, the 
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only form and nature that could have brought him into direct union 
with at once the matter and mind of the universe which he had 
created and made,—with ‘true body and reasonable soul.’ Yet 
further, I learn by inevitable inference from one of the more dis- 
tinctive articles of my creed, that as certainly as the dynasty of the 
fish was predetermined in the scheme of providence to be succeeded 
by the higher dynasty of the reptile, and that of the reptile by the 
still higher dynasty of the mammal, so it was equally predetermined 
that the dynasty of responsible, fallible man should be succeeded by 
the dynasty of glorified, immortal man ; and that, in consequence, 
the present mixed state of things is not a mere result, as some theo- 
logians believe, of a certain human act which was perpetrated about 
six thousand years ago, but was, virtually at least, the effect of a 
God-determined decree, old as eternity,—a decree in which that act 
was written as a portion of the general programme. In looking 
abroad on that great history of life of which the latter portions are 
recorded in the pages of revelation, and the earlier in the rocks, I[ 
feel my grasp of a doctrine first taught me by our Calvinistic Cate- 
chism at my mother’s knee, tightening instead of relaxing. ‘ The 
decrees of God are his eternal purposes, I was told, ‘ according to 
the counsel of his will, whereby for his own glory he hath foreor- 
dained whatsoever comes to pass.’ And what I was told early I 
still believe. The programme of Creation and Providence, in their 
successive periods, is of God, not of man. With the arrangement 
of the old geologic periods it is obvious man could have nothing to 
do: the primeval ages of wondrous plants and monster animals ran 
their course without counsel taken of him; and in reading the 
record in the bowels of the earth, and in learning from their strong 
characters that such ages there were, and what they produced, we 
are the better enabled to appreciate the impressive directness of the 
sublime message to Job, when the ‘ Lord answered him out of the 
whirlwhind, and said, Where wast thou when I laid the foundation, 
of the earth? Declare if thou hast understanding.’ And I can as 
little regard the present scene of things as an ultimate consequence 
of what man had willed or wrought, as even any of the pre-Adamic 
ages. It is simply one scene in a foreordained series,—a scene in- 
termediate in place between the age of the irresponsible mammal 
and of glorified man ; and to provide for the upward passage to the 
ultimate state, we know that, in reference to the purposes of the 
Eternal, He through whom the work of restoration has been effected 
was in reality what he is designated in the remarkable text, ‘ The 
Lamb slain from the foundations of the world.’ First in the course 
of things, man in the image of God, and next, in meet sequence, God 
in the form of man, have been equally from all eternity predeter- 
mined actors in the same great scheme. 

“ T approach a profound and terrible mystery. We can see how 
in the pre-Adamic ages higher should have succeeded lower dynasties. 
To be low was not to be immoral ; to be low was not to be guilt- 
stained and miserable. The sea anemone on its half-tide rock, and 
the fern on its mossy hill-side, are low in their respective kingdoms ; 
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but they are, notwithstanding, worthy, in their quiet unobtrusive 
beauty, of the God who formed them. It is only when the human 
period begins that we are startled and perplexed by the problem of 
a lowness not innocent,—an inferiority tantamount to moral defor- 
mity. In the period of responsibility, to be low means to be 
evil ; and how, we ask, could a lowness and inferiority resolvable 
into moral evil have had any place in the decrees of that Judge who 
ever does what is right, and in whom moral evil can have no place ? 
The subject is one which it seems not given to man thoroughly to 
comprehend. Permit me, however, to remark in reply, that in a 
sense so plain, so obvious, so unequivocally true, that it would lead 
an intelligent jury, impannelled in the case, conscientiously to con- 
vict, and a wise judge righteously to condemn, all that is evil in the 
present state of things, man may as certainly have wrought out for 
himself, as the criminals whom we see sentenced at every justiciary 
court work out for themselves, the course of punishment to which 
they are justly subjected. 

“It has been well said of the author of all by the poet, that, 
‘binding nature fast in fate,’ He ‘left free the human will.’ And it 
is this freedom or independeney of will operating on an intellect 
moulded after the image and likeness of the divinity that has ren- 
dered men capable of being what the scriptures so emphatically term 
‘ fellow-workers with God.’ In a humble and restricted sense, as I 
have already remarked,—humble and restricted, but in that restricted 
sense obviously true,—the surface of the earth far and wide testifies 
to this fact of fellowship in working. The deputed Lord of creation, 
availing himself of God’s natural laws, does what no mere animal of 
the old geologic ages ever did, or ever could have done,—he adorns 
and beautifies the earth, and adds tenfold to its original fertility and 
productiveness. In this special sense, then, he is a fellow-worker 
with Him who, according to the psalmist, ‘ causeth the grass to grow 
for the cattle, and herb for the service of man, and wine that maketh 
glad the heart of man, and oil that maketh his face to shine, and 
bread which strengtheneth man’s heart.’ But it is in a greatly higher 
sense, and in reference to God’s moral laws, that he is fitted to be his 
fellow-worker in the scriptural sense. And his proper employment 
in this department is the elevation and development, moral and in- 
tellectual, of himself and his fellow-men, both in adaptation to the 
demands of the present time, and in preparation for a future state. 

“‘ All experience, however, serves to shew that in this paramount 
department man greatly fails ; nay, that he is infinitely less true to his 
proper end and destiny than the beasts that perish to their several 
instincts. And yet it may be remarked, that such of the lower 
animals as are guided by pure instinct are greatly more infallible 
within their proper spheres than the higher, half-reasoning animals. 
The mathematical bee never constructs a false angle ; the sagacious 
dog is not unfrequently oud in his calculations. The higher the ani- 
mal in the scale, the greater its liability to error. But it is not the 
less true, that no fish, no reptile, no mammal, of the geologic or the 
recent ages, ever so failed in working out the purposes it was crea- 
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ted to serve, as man bas failed in working out his; further, in no 
creature save in man does there exist that war of the mind between 
appetite and duty of which the Apostle so consciously complained. 
And we must seek an explanation of these twin facts in that origi- 
nal freedom of the will which, while it rendered man capable of be- 
ing of choice God’s fellow-worker, also conferred on him an ability of 
choosing not to work with God. And hischoice of not working with 
Hin, or of working against Him, being once freely made, we may see 
how, from man’s very constitution and nature, as an intelligence uni- 
ted to matter that increases his kind from generation to generation 
in virtue of the original law, the ability of again working with God 
might be for ever destroyed. Aud thus man’s general condition as 
a lapsed creature may be as unequivocally a consequence of man’s 
own act, as the condition of individuals born free, but doomed to 
slavery in punishment of their offences, is a consequence of their own 
acts. <A brief survey of the many-coloured and variously-placed 
human family, as at present distributed on the earth, may enable us 
in some degree to conceive of a matter which, involving, as it does, 
that master problem of moral science, the origin of evil, seems as I 
have said, not to be given to man fully so comprehend. 

“<The different races of mankind,’ says Humboldt, employing, let 
me remark, the language of the distinguished German naturalist, 
Miller, to give expression to the view which he himself adopts,— 
‘the different races of mankind are not different species of a genus, 
but forms of one sole species.’ ‘The human species, says Cuvier, 
‘appears to be single.’ ‘ When we compare,’ says Pritchard, ‘all the 
facts and observations which have been heretofore fully established 
as to the specific instincts and separate psychical endowments of all 
the distinct tribes of sentient beings in the universe, we are entitled 
to draw confidently the conclusion, that all human races are of one 
species and of one family.’ ‘God hath made of one blood,’ said the 
apostle Paul, in addressing himself to the elite of Athens, ‘all nations, 
for to dwell! on the face of all the earth.’ Such, on this special head, 
is the testimony of Revelation, and such the conclusion of our highest 
scientific authorities. The question has, indeed, been raised in these 
latter times, whether each species of animals may not have been 
originally created, not by single pairs or in single centres, but by 
several pairs and in several centres, and, of course, the human species 
among the rest? And the query,—for in reality it amounts to 
nothing more,—has been favourably entertained on the other side of 
the Atlantic, where there are uneasy consciences, that would find 
comfort in the belief that Zambo the blackamoor, who was lynched 
for getting tired of slavery and hard blows, was an animal in no way 
akin to his master. And on purely scientific grounds it is, of course, 
difficult to prove a negative in the case, just as it would be difficult 
to prove a negative were the question to be, whether the planet 
Venus was not composed of quarta-rock, or the planet Mars of Old 
Red Sandstone. But the portion of the problem really solvable by 
science,—the identity of the human race under all its conditions, and 
in all its varieties,—science has solved. It has determined that all 
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the various tribes of man are but forms of a single species. And in 
the definition of species,_-waiving the American dvubt until it shall 
at least become something more,—I am content to follow the higher 
authorities. ‘We unite,’ says M. de Candolle, ‘ under the designation 
of a species, all those individuals that mutually bear to each other so 
close a resemblance, as to allow of our supposing that they may have 
proceeded originally from a single being or a single pair.’ ‘ A species,’ 
says Buffon, ‘is a constant succession of individuals similar to and 
capable of reproducing each other. ‘A species,’ says Cuvier, ‘is a 
succession of individuals which reproduces and perpetuates itself.’” 


Our narrowing limits constrain us to condense and abridge 
the remainder of this most suggestive and eloquent lecture. 
The author first states that all history and all tradition agree in 
shewing, that the centre in which the human race originated 
must have been not far from the Caucasian group of mountains, 
that all the old seats of civilisation are spread out around this 
centre, and that in this centre we find a variety of the species 
which. naturalists of the highest eminence regard as fundamen- 
tally typical of the highest races of the globe. From this the 
inference seems unavoidable, that this Caucasian type was the 
type of Adamic man. The next remark is, that the farther we 
remove from the original centre of the race, the more degraded 
and sunk do we find the several varieties of humanity. It is 
then shewn, that man is made the poor, degraded, and perishing 
creature which in these races we find him to be, by man him- 
self. Man’s nature—to employ the condensed statement of the 
poet—has been bound fast in fate, but his will has been left free. 
“ He is free either to resign himself to the indolence and self- 
indulgence so natural to the species, or, ‘spurning delights, to 
live laborious days ;—free either to sink into ignorant sloth, 
dependent uselessness, and self-induced imbecility, bodily and 
mental, or to assert by honest labour a noble independence,—to 
seek after knowledge as for hidden treasures, and, in the search, 
to sharpen his faculties and invigorate his mind. ” This degrad- 
“ing process he shews to be going on even among ourselves, in 
large towns, and among those who are called emphatically the 
“lapsed classes.” The inference we give in his own words :— 


“Such is man as man himself has made him,—not man as he 
came from the hand of the Creator. In many instances the degra- 
dation has been voluntary ; in others it has been forced upon fami- 
lies and races by the iron hand of oppression ; in almost all, whether 
self-chosen by the parents or imposed upon them,—the children and 
the children’s children have, as a matter of inevitable necessity, been 
born to it. For, whatever we may think of the scriptural doctrine 
on this special head, it is a fact broad and palpable in the economy 
of nature, that parents do occupy a federal position ; and that the 
lapsed progenitors, when cut off from civilisation and all external 
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influence of a missionary character, become the founders of a lapsed 
race. The iniquities of the parents are visited upon the children. 
And in all such instances it is man left to the freedom of his own 
will that is the deteriorator of man. The doctrine of the Fall, in its 
purely theological aspect, is a doctrine which must be apprehended 
by faith ; but it is at least something to find that the analogies 
of science, instead of running counter to it, run in exactly the same 
line. It is one of the inevitable consequences of that nature of 
man which the Creator ‘ bound fast in fate,’ while he left free his 
will, that the free will of the parent should become the destiny of 
the child. . . . Permit me to add, in the words of one of the most 
suggestive, and certainly not least powerful, of English thinkers, that 
‘a fall of some sort or other,—the creation, as it were, of the non- 
absolute,—is the fundamental postulate of the moral history of man. 
Without this hypothesis, he adds, man is unintelligible——with it 
every phenomenon is explicable.’ Such, in this matter, was the 
ultimate judgment of a man who in youth had entertained very op- 
posite views,—the poet Coleridge. . . . It has been said that the 
inferences of the geologist militate against those of the theologian. 
Nay, not those of our higher geologists and higher theologians. Be- 
tween the Word and the Works of God there can be no actual dis- 
crepancies ; and the seeming ones are discernible only by the men 
who see worst. The geologist, as certainly as the theologian, has a 
province exclusively his own ; and were the theologian always to re- 
member that the Scriptures could not possibly have been given to 
us as revelations of scientific truth, seeing that a single scientific 
truth they never yet revealed, and the geologist, that it must be in 
vain to seek in science those truths which lead to salvation, seeing 
that in science these truths were never yet found, there would be 
little danger even of difference among them, and none of collision. 
Nay, there is, I doubt not, a time coming in which the Butlers and 
Chalmerses of the future will be content to recognise the geologic 
field as that of their richest and most pregnant analogies. It is with 
the history of the pre-Adamic ages that geology sets itself to deal ; 
and by carefully conning the ancient characters graven in the rocks, 
and by deciphering the strange inscriptions which they compose, it 
greatly extends the records of God’s déings upon the earth. And 
what more natural to expect, or rational to hold, than that the Un- 
changeable One should have wrought in all time after one general 
type and pattern, or than that we may seek, in the hope of finding, 
meet correspondencies and striking analogies between his revealed 
workings during the human period, and his previous workings of old 
during the geologic periods,—correspondences and analogies suited to 
establish the identity of thé worker, and, of course, from that identity 
to demonstrate the authenticity of the revelation.” 


The seventh lecture is on “The Noachian Deluge.” This 
also is divided into two parts, forming consequently the seventh 
and the eighth. Our space will not permit us to give anything 
like an outline, or even brief analysis of the subject. All that 
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we can attempt is to state its idea and design. Every one is 
aware that the subject of the deluge has given rise to numerous 
and lengthened discussions of varied form and character. Some 
have professed to find in it enough to explain all the phenomena 
which constitute the subject-matter of geology, so as to remove 
geology itself from the rank of one of the sciences. Others have 
attempted to find in it, as mentioned in the Bible, proof against 
the credibility of the sacred book itself. All have found it diffi- 
cult to present an adequately definite and intelligible view of 
the marvellous event, in its nature, its extent, and the method 
which it describes as taken for the preservation of terrestrial life. 
It has, and cannot but have, a close relation to geology, and to 
the reconciliation of that science with the Mosaic record ; conse- 
quently it demanded the attention of Hugh Miller in such a 
course of lectures as he had set himself to prepare. In doing so 
he has by an extensive induction proved, that the traditionary 
knowledge of the deluge is universal among mankind. It must, 
therefore, if not universal in its extent, have been as extensive 
as the human race, at the time when it occurred. But the 
question arises, do the terms in which it is mentioned in Scrip- 
ture necessarily imply that the deluge was absolutely universal ? 
This is a question affecting, not the truth of the Bible narrative, 
but the correctness of its interpretation ; and it is argued, per- 
haps we should say proved, that although universal as to man- 
kind, it was not necessarily universal as to the globe. The 
question regarding the capacity of the ark to contain and pre- 
serve alive with an adequate supply of provisions a parentage 
of the whole of the terrestrial life of the world for a sufficient 
time, is then discussed, and it is shewn that its dimensions, as 
given by Moses, were utterly inadequate for such a purpoce. 
But if the deluge were partial, then 0 | man and the animals 
resident in the submerged district needed to be so preserved. 
That large district of Asia, surrounding the Caspian and the 
Aral Seas, and including the Black Sea and the of Azoff, 
presents a very peculiar configuration, being so depressed that 
the rivers of the adjacent regions flow into it, instead of north- 
wards to the great Polar basin, and in many of its large steppes 
it is covered with marine shells and an incrustdtion of salt. 
Within this region the whole human race may have been con- 
tained previous to the deluge ; and a greater depression of that 
region would have caused the waters both from the Polar Seas 
and the Persian Gulf to flow into it, till these “ fountains of the 
great deep,” would completely submerge the entire region to an 
extent larger than the whole area of Europe. Such is the idea 
of this elaborate and ingenious lecture. It may, perhaps, never 
be possible to prove that it describes exactly what actually took 
place ; but this, we think, may be safely said, that, as a hypo- 
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thesis, it entirely meets all the conditions of the event to account 
for which it was framed, while it is liable to none of the objec- 
tions fatal to every other hypothesis. 

The ninth lecture treats of “The Discoverable and the Re- 
vealed.” This title will suggest to every one an exceedingly 
wide field of disquisition. It is here, however, properly restricted 
within the limits of geological inquiry. Like every other inquiry 
in which its author engaged, it commences with the statement 
of a great principle, which it is intended to elucidate and apply. 
“It seems natural, nay inevitable, that false revelations, which 
have descended from remote, unscientific ages, should be com- 
mitted to a false science.” This is explained, and shewn to ap- 
ply to all the false religions in the world; and also, that the 
false science embodied in these religions has ever proved their 
vulnerable part,—as is seen at present in the sinking of the 
Hindu systems before true science. The important remark is 
then made, “that since it seems inevitable that pretended reve- 
lations of ancient date should pledge themselves to a- false 
science, the presumption must be strong that an ancient revela- 
tion of great multiplicity of detail, which has not so pledged 
itself, is not a false but a true revelation. Nay, if we find in it 
the line drawn between what man can know of himself and what 
he cannot know, and determine that this line was traced in a 
remote and primitive age, we have positive evidence, in the cir- 
cumstance, good so far as it extends, of its divine origin. Now, 
it will be ultimately found that this le was drawn with exqui- 
site precision in the Hebrew Scriptures,—not merely the most 
ancient works that profess to be revelations, but absolutely the 
most ancient of all writings. Unfortunately, however, what 
God seems to have done for his Revelation, influential theo- 
logians of both the Romish and Orthodox Churches have 
laboured hard to undo; and, from their mistaking, in not a few 
remarkable passages, the scope and object of the vouchsafed 
message, they have at various times striven to pledge it to a 
science as even false as that of Buddhist, Teuton, or Hindu.” Then 
follows a clear statement and distinct refutation of the leading 
erroneous views which theologians have promulgated at different 
times. Instead of analysing these, we give one valuable ex- 
tract :— 


“That great fact, moral in its influence, of the authorship of the 
heavens and earth, which the science of La Place failed of itself to 
discover, and which was equally unknown to the ancient philosophers, 
God has revealed. It is ‘through faith we understand that the 
worlds were formed by the word of God, so that things which are 
seen were not made of things which do appear.’ And, on the other 
hand, the great truths, physical in their bearing, to the discovery 
of which science is fully competent, God did not reveal, but left them 
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to be developed piecemeal by the unassisted human faculties, And 
that ability of nicely drawing the line between the two classes of 
truths in a very remote age of the world, which we find manifested 
in the oldest of the scriptural books, I must regard as an ability 
which could have been derived only through inspiration, and from 
God alone. . . . Hence, while there are now no attempts made to 
reconcile geographic or astronomic facts with the Scripture passages 
which refer, in the language of the time, to the glory of the heavens 
or the stability of the earth, just because it is held that there is really 
nothing geographic or astronomic in the passages to conflict with the 
geographic or astronomic facts, we still seek to reconcile the facts ot 
geologic science with what is termed the Mosaic geology. We in- 
quire whether, in its leading features, the Mosaic does not correspond 
with the geologic record ; and whether the days of the retrospective 
prophecy of creation are to be regarded as co-extensive with the vast 
periods of the geologist, or as merely representative portions of them, 
or as literal days of twenty-four hours each? But though we thus 
seek to harmonise the two records, we continue to regard their 
grounds and objects as entirely different. The object of geology is 
simply the elucidation of the history of the earth, and of the story of 
its various creations ; and its grounds are, like those of astronomy or 
geography, or of any other physical science, facts and inferences 
scientifically determined or deduced : while, on the other hand, the 
grounds of the Mosaic record are those on which the other scriptures 
rest, and which have been so well laid down in what we may term 
the higher literature of the ‘ Evidences ; while, at least, some of its 
objects—for who shall declare them all ?—seem to be first to estab- 
lish the all-important fact of the divine authorship of the universe, 
and to shew that all its various forces are not self-existent, but owe 
their origin to a Great First Cause ; next, to exhibit the progressive 
character of God’s workings,—a character which equally applies to 
his works of creation and providence ; and, in the third place, to 
furnish a basis and precedent in the divine example, for that insti- 
tution of the Sabbath which bears not only a prophetic reference to 
the great dynasty to come,—last of all the dynasties, and of which 
re-created men are to be the happy subjects, and the Divine Man the 
adorable Mouarch,— but which has also been specially established in 
order that right preparation may be made for the terminal state 
which it symbolizes and foreshadows. Here, as certainly as in the 
other physical sciences, the time has been drawn with perfect preci- 
sion between what man could and what he could not have known of 
himself. What he could have known, and in fact already knows, is 
geologic science ; what in all probability he never could have known, 
is the fact of the divine authorship of the universe, and the true nature 
of the institution of the Sabbath, as a time of preparation for the 
final state, and as alike representative of God’s workings in the past, 
and of his eternally predetermined scheme for the future.” 


The. topics which the subject of the preceding lecture sug- 
gested, seem to have, as it were, overflowed into lecture tenth, 
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“The Geology of the Anti-Geologists,” which presents us with 
a number of what we may term fossil specimens of the departed 
gevlogical productions of those well-intentioned, it may be, but 
wrong-headed men, who have from time to time not only set 
themselves to oppose true and scientific geology, as anti-scriptural, 
but to produce a geology of their own construction, which should 
be, in their own estimation, accordant with Scripture. It was 
not, perhaps, worth while for Hugh Miller to devote so much 
attention to the crudities of these anti-geologists, as he has called 
them; yet as he had borne long and patiently many a rude 
assault from them, and may have found their writings somewhat 
of an obstruction to the progress of true science, and also to the 
right understanding of Bible truth, there was no impropriety in 
his giving to their follies and perversions such a castigation as 
should prove permanently conclusive. He has certainly done 
this ; but he has done also what is much more fatal for them,— 
he has preserved their follies in his own imperishable statement 
and refutation, to be a terror to all similar evil-doers in all time 
to come, like an insect in amber, or like some strange reptilian 
fossil imbedded imperishably in the rock that crushed it. 

The two concluding lectures, the eleventh and twelfth, or the 
one lecture in two parts, is on “ The Less-known Fossil Floras of 
Scotland.” Of this we shall not attempt to produce any 
analysis whatever. It was not, as it appears to us, in any great 
degree necessary for the completion of the general and leading 
plan of the volume. But the greater part of it had been pre- 
pared to be read at the meeting of the British Association, 
which was held in Glasgow in 1855; and it was well that it 
should be preserved and rendered accessible by being published. 
It is well known that he had been engaged, at comparative 
leisure, for several years in preparing a work, or materials for a 
work, on the geology of Scotland. These lectures seem to be a 
portion of that work, or of such of its collected materials as could 
be given in a detached form. If this hypothesis be correct, it 
suggests a very interesting subject of inquiry, whether he has 
left any considerable quantity of similar materials in such a con- 
dition as could be published. We earnestly hope this may be 
found to be the case, as we are convinced, from what we venture 
to regard as a specimen of the intended work, that it would 
prove to be one of great beauty and value,—gratifying to Scot- 
land, and instructive to the geologist. The scientific precision 
of this latter portion of the volume, is equal to anything in its 
previous lectures ; and its closing paragraphs display unimpaired 
the same easy, graceful elegance of style, combined with graphie 
picturesqueness and glowing eloquence, by which he gained the 
position of one of the most distinguished men in the whole circle 
of modern British authorship. Never were the details of exact 
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science written in a style of greater beauty ; never were its gene- 
ralisations and deductions produced in language of greater bril- 
lianey and power. The splendid eloquence of his magnificent 
periods often reminds us of the mighty march of the majestic 
prose-poetry of Milton. 

We feel inclined to linger a little on and about the margin of 
this passing portion of our task, and to indulge in something like 
criticism, for there remains another portion which we must 
briefly treat of, and yet shrink and tremble to approach. The 
subject is in itself a tempting one, were the occasion quite suit- 
able, and had we adequate space at our disposal. Hugh Miller 
was unquestionably the greatest self-educated man of genius 
that ever Scotland produced. In mental power he was at least 
the equal of Robert Burns ; far his superior in both extent and 
depth of acquirement, and beyond all comparison in moral 
qualities and religious principles. We may term him self-edu- 
cated ; but nothing could be a greater mistake than to regard him 
as uneducated or illiterate. True, he was unacquainted with the 
language and literature of any country but Britain; but with the 
entire range of British literature, the best in the world, he was in- 
timately familiar,—especially with all the noblest works of its 
noblest authors. He was also familiar with the best translations 
of the Greek and Latin authors, so that he could give to his own 
writings the grace of classic allusion and illustration with an 
easy and pointed aptitude unsurpassed by the most accomplished 
scholar. Nearly all the scientific terms employed in geology 
are pure Greek ; yet such was the precision of his mind, that 
having mastered their scientific application, he used them with 
perfect ease, and with such exquisite correctness, that we have 


never been able to detect a single instance in which even their = - 


etymological meaning was misemployed. These words were to 
him the language of exact science, the symbols of thought and 
fact, and they were to him as pliant, and yet as precise, as 
mathematical formule are to the mathematician. But he was 
not less a poet than a man of science ; and therefore, even these 
scientific terms were alive to him, and instinct with the principles 
of power and beauty. In his hands the “Old Red Sandstone” 
was a region of romance, as well as a field of true science ; the 
“Footprints of the Creator” was a philosophical poem, and a 
scientific demonstration ; and the “ Testimony of the Rocks” is 
a magnificent epic, and the Principia of Geology. 

What he produced in other paths of literature proved that he 
could have excelled in any to which he might choose to direct 
his attention. As a critic his judgment was sound, correct, 
manly, and generous, guided by a taste of great purity, which 
had been refined by the careful and continuous study of the 
best models. It was far more pleasing to him to point out the 
merits and the beauties of an author’s works, than to detect 
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. and expose faults. Yet when he felt it his duty to punish the 
delinquencies of some pretender to genius, or abuser of that gift, 
he could display powers of sarcastic severity, from the pointed 
and keen strength of which any antagonist might well shrink 
with dread. His power of exertion and endurance was great, 
his power of will greater; his frame, more sensitive than it 
seemed, or than he himself knew, at length sunk beneath his 
incessant brain-exhausting toils, even as he was reaching theirclose. 
It has been already mentioned, that the health of Hugh 
Miller had suffered considerably before he returned to Cromarty 
in 1825, from the unavoidable inhaling into his lungs of the 
particles of stone-dust produced by his work as a mason. From 
this, there is reason to believe, he never entirely recovered, 
though he regained a good measure of health, and seemed a 
man of a robust constitution, as he certainly was of great per- 
sonal strength. He has stated in one of his works, that his 
sedentary occupation as a bank accountant bad a painfully re- 
laxing effect upon him, and for a time almost unfitted him for 
literary labour. This, too, his indomitable energy surmounted ; 
but the transition from a life of bodily toil in the open air to 
one of only mental labour within doors, was a severe trial to his 
constitution, and certainly tended to render him liable to disease 
of the intensely active and unresting brain. When he became 
editor of the Witness, his mental labours were by no means 
diminished. He had to engage in keen, protracted, and varied 
controversy, in behalf of a cause to which he had a strong here- 
ditary attachment, and in which he had come to take a deep 
personal interest ; and in this controversy, he had, like a good 
knight of old, to keep the field against all comers. He did so 
with undaunted courage and invincible prowess. He maintained 
the cause of religious freedom, because he regarded it the cause 
of God and of Scotland,—he maintained it without fee or re- 
ward,—without any prospect of advantage to himself,—with the 
feeling that it would probably involve the relinquishment of his 
favourite geological pursuits,—and with the growing conscious- 
ness that his health was suffering from the intensity of his exer- 
tions. And when the immediate and urgent directness of the 
controversy ceased, by a conclusion which no party had sought, 
but none could prevent in the complicated combination of cir- 
cumstances,—he, one certainly of its noblest and mightiest 
champions, had the consciousness of having done his duty, 
and the approbation of his own conscience, as his sole and great 
reward. That his efforts were highly valued, cannot be doubted; 
whether they were duly acknowledged, we leave others to say. 
But nothing, not even his engrossing labours in the field of 
periodical and controversial literature, could turn him far aside, 
or detain him long, from the pursuit of geological science. The 
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successive works which we have already mentioned, give ample 
proof of his indefatigable devotion to geology. His health, 
meanwhile, began to yield, more visibly than ever before. 
Several severe illnesses alarmed his friends, and many began to 
grow uneasy about him, longing that he might obtain some 
lengthened relaxation from his incessant mental toil. For the 
last three or four years it was too apparent that all the various 
symptoms of deep-seated disease which had appeared at differ- 
ent times, were becoming more and more alarming. His lungs 
were evidently affected, and it began to be surmised that the 
fine texture of his sensitive and overwrought brain was somewhat 
injured. Yet he seldom uttered a complaint, his voice, always 
low and gentle, expressive of his native lovingness of heart, be- 
came more mellow, and as it were more resigned, than before, while 
his general aspect wore an air of weariness and occasional ab- 
straction, but all his intellectual power and love of science re- 
mained unimpaired. His lectures were passing through the 
press, and he bestowed his usual extreme and unremitting atten- 
tion on the task of preparing and correcting them for publica- 
tion. The last of them had received its final corrections, and his 
friends had begun to hope that he would now obtain the needed 
rest and relaxation,—when all Edinburgh, all Scotland, was 
stunned with the sudden intelligence that HuGH MILLER was 
no more. 

For some weeks before the close of his life he had been suffer- 
ing severely from intense headache and occasional loss of con- 
sciousness, brief in duration, but overwhelming for the time. 
Sleep forsook him at night, or, if it came, it came as a succes- 
sion of troubled dreams, full of vague, unintelligible horrors, out 
of which he awoke, not only unrefreshed, but weary and languid. 
It is now known, from post mortem examination, that serious 
disease of the brain had commenced, and was acting in the in- 
termittent but violent form which betokened approaching phre- 
netic madness. His half-delirious, nightmare dreams began to 
make so deep an impression on him that he half believed them 
to be realities, and imagined that he was falling into the habit 
of rising and walking out in his sleep. Delirium had begun, 
but it was still intermittent and brief. After one night of great 
_ suffering he made the case known to his medical friend, who 

gave suitable directions, with which he promised to comply. 
Another fit of burning torture shot through his brain that oer: 
noon, but passed away and left him tranquil in the evening. 
Night came, he followed the medical directions, and retired to 
rest, Next morning he was found lying dead on his study floor, 
near the bath which he had used before going to bed, shot 
through the heart with a pistol bullet,—manifestly done when 
under the wild and fearful delusion of that delirium, from the 
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terrible frenzy of which he had barely recovered on a preceding 
night. A few lines addressed in tender and affectionate terms 
to his wife expressed strong love in that dreadful moment ; but 
also indicated that reason was overmastered, and that the fear- 
ful dream, be what it might, was believed. This-was absolute 
delirium,—the unreal accepted as the real,—and not another 
act of another moment could have been his own, be it accident 
or what it might. The paroxysm of exhausted life had taken 
place—the crisis had come in agony and darkness—and there 
lay the majestic ruin ! 

Disease has many forms ; but not one of them is more dreadful 
than that which seizes on the seat of intellectual action, and 
destroys the fine texture of the busily working brain. In such 
cases the element of death takes insidious possession of the very 
citadel of life, and the victim, all unconscious of the cause, 1s 
driven blindly over the precipice of destruction, even by his own 
intense and mighty energy. The finely strung nervous system, 
characteristic of the man of genius, is the most exposed to such 
a terrible disaster, and just the more nearly that he approaches 
the dread brink, the more impetuous is his fiery and fatal 
course. Kind friends may say to him, “ You should not work 
so hard.” Alas, alas! work has become a dire necessity! He 
cannot stop any more than can the comet, as it rushes into the 
attraction of the sun. He thinks, perhaps, “ Another strong 
effort, and then I shall obtain rest.” True, mournfully true, for 
that effort may prove his last, and may leave him in the deep 
rest of death. 

The great task, at the close of which Hugh Miller sunk sud- 
denly to rest, was the production of the volume we have been 
attempting to review. In that work he had undertaken to read 
the handwriting of the Creator on the rock-tablets of creation, 
so far as true science has yet been able to decipher them, and 
to shew their harmony with the records of revelation, written on 
the pages of the inspired word of God. This great task he had 
prosecuted with all the calm imaginative power and precision of 
his matchless mind. Not a step was taken without the most 
minute and skilful investigation that strict science could demand. 
But when the demands of exact science had been fully met, 
then he employed all the vivid energy of his splendid imagina- 
tion to give life and reality to the magnificent scenes thus rescued 
from the dark records of the past, till his own lofty soul was 
almost overwhelmed by the vastness and sublimity of these trans- 
cendant visions. The unrivalled beauty and magnificent élo- 
quence of style in which these grand scientific truths and hal- 
lowed visions were expressed, was like the robe of light which at 
once reveals and adorns everything on and around which it 
shines. We thrill and tremble as we read, and hear, and see, 
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and feel what he, with scientific precision, philosophic depth, 
poetic fervour, and prophetlike elevation of thought thus pours 
into our minds. But what must have been the state of his own 
mind, what his own emotions, while conceiving, working out, and 
producing thoughts so sublime, instinct with feelings so intense, 
and in a style clear as light, beautiful as a rainbow, and strong 
asa tempest! Was it strange that a mind, strained to so high 
a task, and filled with intuitions so dazzingly bright, perished at 
last in the agony of its own gigantic efforts, amid the ruin 
of the idol-temples of false science, which those efforts had 
wrenched from their foundations and hurled to the dust? It is 
one thing to conquer the details of science, and another to con- 
quer science itself ; one thing to arrange a multitudinous array of 
observed facts into scientific order, and another to place that 
grand array in harmony with the glorious truths of revelation. 
This most momentous enterprise he undertook and achieved, and 
although he fell in the very crisis of its achievement, yet he 
fell leaving geological science reclaimed and Christianised, to 
bewail the loss, but also to follow the guidance, of HucH MILLER. 
He fell dazzled, blinded, struck dead by the excessive brightness’ 
of those great visions on which he had so long and so intensely 
gazed,—reason itself overthrown by the tremendous recoil of its 
own exhausted energy ; yes, ere he fell, like the sun before it 
sets, his mental powers shone out broader, deeper, grander, 
and more lustrous and majestic than they had ever done, even 
in the noontide of his strength. He fell the martyr of science 
and genius consecrated to truth and God; and never did 
champion fall in a nobler cause, nor crown his fall by a nobler 
achievement. And though the final scene of his life was 
shrouded in darkness, alike impenetrable to him and to us, into 
the terrible mysteries of which no human eye can pierce, it 
would be contrary alike to reason and to faith to doubt, that 
the light of his God and Saviour, which had been his guide 
through all his life of noble and devoted labour, was present 
when reason’s lamp lay shattered and extinct, to conduct his 
spirit through the valley of the shadow of death, into the 
regions of eternal day. We can but bend in sad and solemn 
submission before the mysterious will of God, and with chas- 
tened and humble voice, sob out THY WILL BE DONE. 

His leading mental characteristic was invincible and inde- 
fatigable tenacity of purpose. When he formed a design, or 
undertook a pursuit, nothing but a moral reason could turn him 
aside till he had achieved his enterprise. Even when some im- 
mediate duty interposed, the task was only suspended for the 
time occupied in that duty, but held in the grasp of a memory 
that knew not how to forget, and resumed on the earliest oppor- 
tunity. Like almost all self-educated men, he had a somewhat 
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‘shy and reserved air, and was silent and distant in mixed 
society ; but when in the company of known and loved friends, 
his conversation was frank, copious, varied, full of fresh thought 
and genial poetic warmth, with occasional digressions of quaint 
and playful humour. 

As a man of genius, he possessed in a very high degree that 
power of intuitional thought which seems to perceive truth im- 
mediately without previous reasoning or research,—a power 
always characteristic of the highest order of original and crea- 
tive genius. But his intellect, cautious, searching, analytic, and 
comprehensive, could not be satisfied with any intuitional glimpse 
of truth, however piercing, profound, and beautiful. The sub- 
ject, thus vividly conceived by the intuitional faculty, was taken 
up and examined with the greatest coolness and deliberation, 
tried in every possible way by the most rigorous process of in- 
ductive investigation, and put to the severest tests, till the essen- 
tial idea had been brought into the clear brightness of absolute 
certainty. Then, but not till then, the poetic faculty was 
allowed to make the ascertained truth its own, to infuse into it 
the spirit of ideal life, to produce it in the condition of actual 
and sentient existence, to clothe it with beauty, and even with 
splendour, when warranted by its intrinsic dignity, and thus to 
illustrate its character and nature with all the treasures of scien- 
tific truth and the gracefulness of imagination,—to which was 
frequently added, from the main region of his own highest and 
holiest personal life, the solemn light of its relation to the truths 
of the inspired word of God. 

With all these high powers and acquirements, he was a man 
of singular modesty, sincerity, and truthfulness. As a man who 
has forced his upward way from a humble position till he was 
entitled to take his place in the front ranks of society, he could 
not but be conscious of his own powers; but he never manifested 
the slightest degree of assumption, bearing his honours meekly, 
and with unchanged natural simplicity ofmanner. If pride he 
had, or shewed, it was the pride of quiet reserve, tending to re- 
pel the possible insolence of any who might think themselves in 
a position to seem to patronise. His religious character was 
that of deep, thoughtful, unobtrusive personal piety. Reserved 
as he was with regard to all the profoundest emotions of the 
heart, he was peculiarly so respecting those of a sacred and spiri- 
tual nature. But when he thought the interests of divine truth 
demanded it, he did not hesitate to proclaim, before all the lite- 

and scientific world, his reverential respect for, and supreme 
belief in, all the leading doctrines of Revelation, especially in 
the central truth of the Incarnation of the Son of God. 











